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TAKELMA TEXTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The material presented in this volume was collected during 
the latter part of July and during August, 1906, in Siletz 
Reservation, western Oregon. The work was done under 
the direction of the Bureau of American Ethnology and by 
the recommendation of Prof. Franz Boas; thanks are due to 
the Chief of the Bureau for permission to publish the texts in 
this series. As holder of a Harrison Research Fellowship in 
Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania in 1908-09 I 
was enabled to prepare the texts for publication in a manner 
that, it is hoped, will be found sufficiently critical. It is a 
pleasure to thank the authorities of this University for the 
facilities afforded in this work. 

Though the Takelma language represents one of the dis- 
tinct linguistic stocks of North America, the number of individ- 
uals that can be said to have anything like a fluent speaking 
knowledge of it is quite inconsiderable, barely more than a 
handful in fact. Under the circumstances it is therefore a 
source of congratulation that enough of the folk-lore of the 
Takelmas could be obtained to enable one to assign these Indians 
a definite place in American mythology. Of both the texts and 
complementary linguistic material the sole informant was 
Frances Johnson (Indian name Gwisgwashan), a full-blood 
Takelma woman past the prime of life. It is largely to her 
patience and intelligence that whatever merit this volume may 
be thought to have is due. The grammatical material obtained 
has been worked up into a somewhat detailed study now in 
press as part of the Handbook of American Indian Languages 
edited by Prof. Boas. The few items of an ethnological charac- 
ter that were obtained incidentally to the linguistics and mytho- 
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logy have been incorporated in two short articles, "Notes on the 
Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon" (American Anthro- 
pologist, N. S., Vol. 9, pp. 251-275) and " Religious Ideas of the 
Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon” (Yournal of American 
Folk-lore, Vol. XX, pp. 33-49). 

A special effort has been made to give an adequate 1dea of 
the phonetic character of the language and, barring evident 
inaccuracies of perception, to render the sounds exactly as heard. 
Hence the rather frequent occurrence of phonetic variants 
from the forms considered normal. The orthography employed 
here is the same as that used in the grammatical study referred 
to, except that in the pseudo-diphthongs the mark of length 
has been omitted as unnecessary (thus a? is used for a? and 
correspondingly for the other pseudo-diphthongs); for typo- 
graphical reasons | and m with circumflex accent have had to be 
replaced by D, m` (these are meant to correspond to fi). The 
translation is as literal as is consistent with intelligible English. 
It is hoped that this, together with the interlinear version of the 
first five myths and the vocabulary of stems at the end of the 
volume, will enable anyone that has read the grammar to 
analyze satisfactorily any of the texts. 

Owing to the comparative dearth of published mythologic 
material from Oregon it is premature to discuss the relations of 
Takelma mythology. A few of the more important facts are 
clear, however. Despite the Californian character of Takelma 
culture the mythology differs strikingly from the typical mythol- 
ogy of central California in at least two important respects— 
the absence of a creation myth and the presence of a well- 
defined culture-hero myth; in these respects it agrees with the 
mythology of northwestern California. On the other hand, the 
mythology differs from that of northern Oregon in its failure 
to identify the culture-hero with Coyote. Coyote occurs fre- 
quently enough in the myths, but never as culture-hero, though 
sometimes as transformer; as in California his primary róle is 
that of trickster. Not a few of the myths and myth motives 
found distributed in northern California, Oregon, Washington, 
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and adjoining sections of the Plateau area are, naturally enough, 
also represented among the Takelmas. Such are the Bear and 
Deer story (Grizzly Bear and Black Bear in Takelma), the tale 
of two sisters sent to marry a chief but deceived by Coyote, 
the rolling skull, the asking of advice of one’s own excrement, 
and the growing tree with the eagle’s nest! On the whole, 
however, the myths differ rather more from what little compara- 
tive material is available (Coos, Klamath, Tillamook, Chinook, 
Kathlamet, Wasco, Hupa, Achomawi, Atsugewi) than might have 
been expected. Yet too much stress should not be laid on this, 
as the published Klamath material is inconsiderable in extent, 
while the mythologies of the Kalapuya, Shasta, and the various 
Athabascan tribes of Oregon are still unpublished. It seems 
clear, however, that not only linguistically but also in respect 
to mythology the region south of the Columbia and extending 
into northern California was greatly differentiated. 


EDWARD SAPIR. 


Philadelphia, June 23, 1909. 


1 There are special relationships with northern California, as evidenced by the 
story of the contest of Fox and Coyote, the story of Coyote stuck to pitch or a 
stump, and that of Coyote locked up in a hollow tree. 
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VOWELS. 
1. Monophthongs. 
a as in German Mann. 
e open as in English men. 
1 open as in English bit. 
O close as in German Sohn but short in quantity. Apt to be 
heard as u. 


u as in English put. Probably no true Takelma vowel, but heard 
variant of o or ü. 

ü approximately midway between u and German short ü in Mütze, 
probably high-mixed-rounded. Apt to be heard as u. 

à long as in German Kahn. 

è long and open as in French fête, scène. 

i long and close as in German viel. Sometimes used as short and 
close variant of 1. 

O long and close as in German Sohn. 

ü close as in English rule. Probably always heard variant of ü or ü. 

ü long ü; very nearly Swedish u in hus. Apt to be heard asi. 

e close and short as in French été. Occurs only as heard variant 


or 

0 open as in German voll, though with less distinct lip-rounding. 
Arises from labialization of a. 

a long as in English law. Occurs very rarely, chiefly in inter- 
jections. 

a as in English fat. Occurs only in interjections. 

A as in English but. Occurs rarely, either as variant of a or in 
interjections. 

E obscure vowel as in unaccented English the. Occurs very 


rarely, chiefly as glide between consonants. 


2. Pseudo-diphthongs. 
a^ like à but with rearticulated short a. Approximately like 
English far when pronounced with vocalic substitute of r 
(fa?), but with clear a-quality held throughout. 
e like è but with rearticulated short e. Approximately like 
English there (with qualifications analogous to those made 
under a*). 
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2. Pseudo-diphthongs, continued. 


^ like 1 but with rearticulated short 1. 
ek like 6 but with final u-vanish. 


Sometimes, though less fre- 


quently, heard as variant of organic diphthongs ou or Ou. 


u" like ū but with rearticulated short u. 


Heard variant of o. 


EK like à but with rearticulated short ü. 


Note: à, é, i, 0", ù, ü are necessarily pseudo-diphthongs (see 
below for meaning of circumflex accent). 


3. Diphthongs. 


al, ei, oi, ul (variant of oi or tii), Ul 


RER eese eR 


a . T KAN AA 
ài, é1, O1, üi (variant of ùl or ùi), üi 


TOA nb Ou. Eben ene 


i-diphthongs with short 
vowel as first element. 
Quality of vcwels as 
described above, thus 
o1 — short close o +1, not 
oi in English boil. 

u-diphthongs with short 
vowel as first element. 

i-diphthongs with dis- 
tinctly long vowel as 
first element. Thus ai 
differs from ài as did ai 
in Greek "ot from ài 
inva: 

u-diphthongs with dis- 
tinctly long vowel as 
first element. Thus au 
differs from āu as does 
eu in Lithuanian ausis 
from àu in ráud mi. 


are o* u® (variant of oS or u$) i (variant of GR or 0), 
inen shortened i-diphthongs followed by glottal catch 


(see below for explanation of *). i is extremely 
short in quantity, being swallowed up, as it 


a ep, (E. T" ot shortened u-diphthongs followed by glottal catch. 


CONSONANTS. 


u analogous to 1 above. 


bud e voiceless mediae, acoustically intermediate between voiced 
(sonant) and unvoiced (surd) stops. Probably identical 
with Upper German b, d, g. Whispered b, d, g seem 
difficult to distinguish from these intermediate stops. 
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like English j in judge, but probably intermediate in 
regard to sonancy. Occurs only in interjections. 

aspirated voiceless stops. Approximately like English 
p.t, k in pin, tin, kin, though perhaps with slightly 
more marked aspiration. 

aspirated labialized k; in other words, k followed by 
labialized breath or voiceless w. 

unaspirated voiceless stops pronounced with glottal articu- 
lation; in other words, glottis is closed during making 
of contact and pause of consonants and is not opened 
until after release of consonant contact. Crackly effect 
with slight hiatus before following vowel results. 
Perhaps somewhat greater stress of articulation is 
involved, whence these consonants have been termed 
tan BE 


ts‘! (variants are ts! and tc!) “fortis of tsi (ts, tc), 1. 2., palatal 


affricative consisting of ts 
(s, c; see below for explanation 
of s and c). ts’ itself does not 
occur in Takelma. 
as in English sit. 
as in English ship. s and c are really heard variants of 
voiceless sibilant midway acoustically between s and c. 
Perhaps best produced by pressing surface of tongue 
against alveolar ridge. 
as in English. When final after (or before?) glottal catch 
they tend to become voiceless, e. g., nagá*n, baxá*m, 
helél*. With preceding tautosyllabic long or short 
vowels they form true diphthongs. 
voiceless palatalized l. Common in many Pacific Coast 
languages, but in Takelma it occurs only in interjections 
and as inorganic consonant in Grizzly Bear's speech. 
voiceless spirant as in German Bach but pronounced 
further forward, particularly before palatal vowels. 
as in English. 
as in English. 
as in English ves. 
denotes labialization of preceding consonant (en, bn. 
When followed by vowel (as in guxWi') it denotes very 
weakly articulated w, generally due to labial vowel of 
preceding syllable. 
glottal catch. Glottis is momentarily closed. 
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denotes aspiration of preceding consonant or, less fre- 
quently, vowel. 

denotes nasalization of preceding vowel. Occurs only in 
interjections. 


ACCENTS AND OTHER DIACRITICAL MARKS. 


falling accent. Denotes fall in pitch of stressed vowel. Vowel 


starts with higher pitch than that of preceding syllable but 
falls during its production. This pitch accent comes out 
most clearly in long vowels and diphthongs. When found 
on short vowels, fall of pitch strikes following syllable. 


raised accent. Found on short vowels or unitonal long vowels 


and diphthongs (generally in last syllable of word). Denotes 
higher pitch than in preceding syllable but without imme- 
diately following fall as in case of '. It is best considered 
as abbreviated form of ^,:.e., vowel or diphthong reaches 
its higher tone immediately instead of sliding up to it. 
When é occurs in word that has no other accent mark, it 
denotes short e with raised accent, not long vowel è. 


rising accent. Found only on long vowels and diphthongs. 


Denotes gradual rise in pitch. With ’ first part of long 
vowelor diphthong is higher than second, with ^ first part 
is lower than second. When 1 or m is second element of 
diphthong, following ` is substituted (thus ai, aŭ, añ, 
buttal vam»: 


denotes more than normal length of preceding vowel or con- 


sonant. 


denotes marked separation between diphthong-forming vowels. 
enclose words in English translation not found in Indian 


original. 


E e SZ 


te wä UC Y rx 
TA Lax ce (6 
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I. COYOTE AND HIS Rock GRANDSON. 


KAS bulk’ wilt ixdil spisi méx sgísi 
Wolf, Panther, houses ten; Coyote, Crane Coyote 
güxda beyán mí'*sga* dihéléya®  wá-iwī sgísi 
his wife, his daughter one sleeping on girl, Coyote 
board platform 
beyán. Gané’hi® hai alt‘gém ` ba*dinífx ^ dahóxa 
his daughter. Now,itis said, clouds black they spread out at evening 
in long strips time 
Wa-iwil  p'agá-1da*. Dügwít'ewa  ba-ixodóxat'  plagá'* 
girl when she was Her skirt she took it off, | she bathed; 
bathing. 
ei sílnagá* mí*sga?* bümxi dap*ala-u ei  ba-silíxgwa. 
canoe he arrived one Otter youth, canoe he landed 
on river! A with it. 
Mi — hoyoi wa-iwi’ yank‘. Mrhi® dán  batilelé®k‘ 
Then he stole her girl, he took her Then, it stone he took up and 
with him. is said, put in her; 
hawilit‘gwa ` ginik'". 
into his own he came 
house with her. 
Wa-iwi mehwi®  hà'pxwi  pla-1imatslàk'. Gani’hi® 
Girl she was child she gave birth Now, it is 
pregnant, to it. said, 
sgísi wá-iwi hats!ólol oU dūgř ya  tlayàk' haxiyà. 
Coyote girl he missed he looked her just he found it in the 
her; for her, skirt water. 
Mim “albinix “lalen. Ulum  plíyin mahái tlomóómt 
Then, it mourning he became. Formerly deer large he used to 
is said, kill them 
sgisi mi  sgís pliyin  wét'ggin pliyax ya  ogóigin 
Coyte; now Coyote deer he was - fawns just he was always 
deprived of, given, 
tgwan klemén sgísi. A'n yok!"6i gwi gintyagwa’nma® 
slave he was Coyote. Not he knew it where she had been 
made gone with 


sgisi  béyan. Mi plaiyuwd® hapxi k!ayá*. -Mi mahái 
Coyote his daughter. Then it was born child, it grew up. Then big 


1 In these myths all river references are to Rogue River in southwestern Oregon. 
(13) 
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lalé’  hapxit!ft'a pla-imats!ak‘.  Malák'ehi. —Klasí*t' 


he became boy! she had given birth She told him. “Your maternal 
to him. grandparents 
hinaü. Gané’hi® ei  wik'wa. Hindé ` wík!lasi wada 
up river." Now,itis canoe he traveled " Mother! my maternal to them 
said, around with it. grandparents 
ginák'de. Dat*máxau. Ge ginák'de.  Yelnadá*?^  Yanát'e*. 
I shall go.”’ "Faraway." ‘‘There I shall go." “You will “I shall go. 


become lost." 
Gwinát'édi?  Da*molheX'  itclóp'al hadanxmolé‘t nagahi'. 


How in appear- *Red-eared, sharp-handed,! in ear red,” she said to him, 
ance?" it is said. 
Klasit wa-iwi't‘a bók'dan bàáls. 
"Your maternal female‘ neck long. 
grandparent 
Mahdi lala hapxit!é’t‘a. Mi'hif dalyewé* ei  ba*sák'". 
Big he had boy. Then, it he went canoe he paddled it 
become is said, off ; up stream. 


ree. io (e oes 


Gun-gun? háp'-da yan-t‘e® 


“Otter his child Teor 
nagá-ihit.  Wíli gadak' nagá* t'ur t'ur Got, Nék‘di yax 
he said, itis House on top of he made: Cut Gut Hut, "Who graveyard 
said. 


wili gadàk' nagá*. Ge yáx wil nagáit'édi? Gwindt‘édi 
house on top of?" (someone) “There grave- house did you say?" How in appear- 


said. yard ance 
dexebenàt'? | Màpta  gwinát'édi eit‘p’ ganát'si*  eit‘e®. 
you spoke?" "You (pl) how in appear- youare? just soin Hamis 
just ance appearance 
Ne abailíu.. Abailiwilí® alit‘ba’gin  sinit‘gilé’sewa  yóm 
“Well, look inside!” He looked he was hit; he scratched his blood 
inside, nose, 

menge  yá'hi Ilale Abaiginítk'  alit'bágat'bak' yap*a 
full just he became. He went inside; he hit them all, people 
hefilemétk' yapa tlomóm  aldil Tclolx 0o-ósip'. Tclolx 
he did away people he killed all. "Indian do you (pl.) Indian 
with them, them money? give me!" money 


1 Lit., ““child-male.” 

? So heard for yalnadá*. 

Ire, having sharp claws. 

* i. e., your maternal grandmother. 

* Mrs. Johnson was uncertain about the meaning of this word, but thought it 
must have been the myth name of otter (ordinarily bwumxi). 

* Dentalia were regularly used as money by many of the tribes of Oregon and 
northern California. 
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o-ogoyín dák'dagwa klowü. Gané xi igi'na alp'oüp'auhi. 


he was given; over himself he put it. Then water hetookit, he blew on it. 
Gane ba®iyewe’n aldil tclolx  ogovín. 
Then he made them all; Indian he was given. 
recover money 
Gane yat. 


Then he went. 


2 lk EISE 
Gun-gun háp'-da  yàn-t'e* 


Otter his child I go," 
Dr: ane nékdat yax wili  gadàk' nagá*. Ge 
he said. Then "Who graveyard house on top of?" (some one) ‘There 
said. 
yax wil  nagáit'édi? | Gwinát'édi  dexebenàt'! Ne 
graveyard house did you say?" "How in appearance you spoke? Well, 
abailiu. | Abailiwiló'k'" alit‘ba’gin  sin*it'gilésgwa yom 
look inside!” He looked inside, he was hit; he scratched his nose, blood 
mengi’ ya. Abaigini*k’ alit'bagát'bak' he*ilemé*k‘. Tc!olx 
full just. He went inside, he hit them all, he did away Indian 
with them. money 
o-ósip' t!ümüü'xdaba*.  Tc!olx o-ogoyin. Xi ba'yànk'" 
do you (pl.) as you have Indian he was given. Water he took 
give me, hit me." money it up, 


xi igína ba*yewé*. 
water he took; they recovered.’ 
Canes ya. | lale ei ganau- ba-isak™. 


Then he went. Night it became; canoe inside of he paddled 
to land. 
Malak‘1 k'abáxa ge  kl!asi*t' bdk‘dan bals da*molhé't’ 
She had her son, ‘‘There your maternal neck long, red-eared, 
told him grandparents 
itclóp'al. Aba-igini®k‘. ^ Alxfk' dasgáxi hada’nxmolhé't' 
sharp-handed." He went inside. He saw him long- in ear red, 
mouthed 
alxí'k' Itclóp'al. | Wa-iwít'a ga®al yewé* alxfk' 
he saw him ` sharp-handed. Female to he turned ; he saw her 
bók'dan bals gwélxda bals. Gadi  nàk'k' wihin*a 
neck long, her legs long. “That itis that she my mother 
said of them indeed 
wik!4si. Bang t!omdk‘wa. EE yana 
my maternal Hunger it was killing Then food he looked acorn mush 


grandparents?” him.? for it, 


! Perhaps misheard for nék'di. 

2 Lit., "they returned up." Cf. bá*iyeween (1. 2) “he caused them to recover,” 
lit., “he caused them with his hand to return up." 

? Regular Takelma idiom for “he was hungry." 
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tlayàk' klelet. 
he found it, 
it up. 
itc!6p‘al 
‘sharp- 
handed,’ 
tlayàk'. 
he had 
found them. 


mi'*wa 
probably,” 


she saying; 


naga, 
she had 
thought. 


K lasa 
* Maternal 
grandfather! 
tlümüü/xi. Yana 
it is killing me. Acorns 


lc wax. 
he awoke. 


gelgulugwá?n. 
Een 
Sgisi 


Coyote 


p!iyin 


deer 


ogoigin phyín DEREN 
arge 


Ba-ihémk 
“Take it off 


he was deer 


always given, 
kla^want'. 
she put them into 
sifting basket-pan. 
güxda wedésink‘. 
his wife she will take 
it from me." 


Xni(k) klemei 
Acorn she made it; 
dough 


baxdis güxda mi wét‘gi yana mi wét'gi. 
then she took it acorns then 
from her, 


Gi 
EST 


Wolf his wife 


alit/bagát'bók'. 
he hit them all. 


Aldi 
All 


tlomóm 
he killed 
them, 


14:2, Ibo IS EE 
independent pronoun git. 
for emphasis. 


Aik 
he supped He looked his maternal “My maternal 
at them grandparents. grandfather, mother 


naga-ida® 
grandmother 

K'wá?x. 
She woke up. 


abaihiwili'* 
she ran into 


aldi k‘a-1la’p‘a tlomóm.  Dahóxa 
all 
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Wik!Ási wihin meléxina* 
my since she 
told me, 
Mfhi* 
Now, itis 
said, 
hápxda 
his children 


klasa. 


klasa bók'dan bãls nagê-idat. 
‘maternal neck long,’ she saying." 
Baxdis 
“Wolf 


Gi 
Salt 


klasa. 
maternal 
grandmother!”’ 
Ba*i-yuwuni*n?  ik'wá'gwin. 
“TIl arouse him, I'll wake 
him up." 
Ba*dép' 
Get up, 


Alhü^*x 


Go out 
hunting, 


Gite 
Tams 


mi! 
now 


Sgisi 


Coyote 


Banx 
Hunger 


k!asa. 
maternal 
grandfather! 


klasa” six yámxda 
maternal deer its fat 
grandfather! meat 


oi eitie. 
I [Ems 


Tops 
pound 
them! 


mahái t!'omóm wét‘gin pliyax ga ya 
large he killed he was de- fawns that just 
them,  prived of them; 
wét‘gin. Lobóxa* yana 
he was de- She pounded, acorns 
prived of them. 
gasalhi bo" 
quickly, soon 


lobóp' 
she pounded 
them, 
Baxdis 
Wolf 


wedésina*. 
it will be taken 
from me. 


wede  wedésbigAm. 
not you will be 
deprived of it.” 


mats!ak‘. Mihi 
she put it. Then mik 
is said, 
Géhi  yewé* 
she took There he returned, 
them from her. 
wiklási ` 1it'gwanyé'git'.? 
My maternal you have enslaved 
grandmother hens 


yewé® 
In evening they returned 


Gi 
X 


eit'e* 
I am, 


eme* 
here 


dan gadák' 
rock on top of 
house, 


eit'e* 
I am. 


eme® 
here 


he killed 
them. 


women 


“I am" would generally bé rendered by eiief alone, without 
Non-incorporated pronouns are hardly ever used except 


2 Lit., "I cause him with my hand to be up." 


* Formed from t‘gwan, 


“slave.” 
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aldil sgísi yewé* pliyax yá*hi labàk' sgísi, Pliyin 
all, Coyote he returned; fawn merely he carried it on his Coyote. Deer 


back, it turned out, 
mahái tlomomaná*  wét'gin plvax ga ya ogoyín. Klasa 


large although he had it was taken fawn that just he was ‘‘Maternal 
killed it, from him, given. grandfather! 
gwidí phyín mahárà? Weésin. A4 sgisi wá'da hapxith't'a 
where deer big one?" "I was de- 'Oh! Coyote to him boy 


prived of it." 
he*iléme'xam t!omóxam. ` Mib t!éla’p‘agan no"s. lemé®x. 
he did away he killed us." Then, it their husbands next they came 
with us, is said, house together. 
Tlomóm  hapxith'ta  alh'hit'Pbagát'bók' gada — yeweyàk'". 
They beat boy; but he struck them all, alongside he returned 
him of that with them.! 
D bomom i yap'a -bapxitl'ta xebé*n  hapxit''t'a 
Al ` he killed them ` people, boy, he did so; boy 
tlomüxa*. Dan  hapxith'ta gast  ga*àl ni'wa’n yapta 
he killed. Rock boy, so that because of he was people 
feared ; 
mahái t!lomóm dan hapxit!i’t‘a. 
big he killed rock boy. 
them 
He®ne no" yewé* nixa wada” yewé*. Alxi'gi®n 
Then down he returned his to her he returned. ““T have 
river mother seen them 
wiklási baxdis it‘gwanyé*k‘6k‘? xtma áldi wedék‘igam?’ 
my maternal Wolf he seems to have food all they seem to have 
grandparents; enslaved them, been deprived of, 
pli wedék‘igam’? nagá-ihif nixa gwenhegwa*gwanhi. 
firewood they seemed to have he said, his mother he related it to her. 
been deprived of," it is said, 
Sgisi Deyan gani ya® maxa  wá'da om  e'debü*: 
Coyote his daughter now she went her father to him; salmon full in 
canoe 
(Cat ya  Mot'woók' bómxi pim  e'debüt* yank”. 
her husband he went. He visited his Otter, salmon full in he took it 
father-in-law canoe with him. 
Bámxi güxdagwadil pim  e'debü* yank” maxa  wá'da 
Otter together with his salmon fullin canoe he took it her father to him 
own wife with him, 
aba-3wOk'.  Sgís güxdagwadil drhilik'" bean  yewé-ida*. 
they arrived Coyote together with his they were their when she 
in house. own wife glad daughter returned. 
Gani.” no yewé*, 
Then down river they returned. 


u 


1Takelma idiom for “he got even with them for that, revenged that upon them.” 
2Inferentials are used instead of aorists, because Rock Boy is quoting the 
authority of his maternal grandmother. 
3 So heard for et-debu*, ‘‘canoe-full.”’ 
2 
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Translation. 


There were Wolf and Panther in ten houses;? there were 
Coyote, Crane, Coyote’s wife, and one daughter of his, a girl 
sleeping on a board platform, Coyote’s daughter. And then 
black clouds spread out in long strips as the girl was bath- 
ing in the evening time. Her skirt she took off, and bathed. 
One Otter youth arrived in the river with his canoe, with his 
canoe he landed. Then the girl he stole, he took her with 
him. Then, ’tis said, a stone he took up and put into her, 
and into his own house he came with her. 

The girl was pregnant, gave birth to a child. And then 
Coyote did miss the girl; he looked for her, found only her 
skirt by the water. Then, ‘tis said, he became a mourner. 
Before Coyote had been wont to kill big deer; now Coyote 
was deprived of the deer, only fawns were always given to 
him, a slave was Coyote made. Coyote did not know where 
his daughter had been taken to. Now the child was born, up 
it grew. Now big became the boy that she had given birth 
to. She told him, “Your maternal grandparents are living 
up the river." And then, ‘tis said, he traveled about in his 
canoe. ‘Mother! to my maternal grandparents shall I go." 
—°Tis far away." — "There shall I go.” —“You will be lost." 
—'[ shall go. What is their appearance?" —"'He is red- 
eared, sharp-clawed, red in his ears," she said to him. ‘‘ Your 
maternal grandmother has a long neck." 

Big had the boy become. Then, 'tis said, he went off, a 
canoe he paddled up stream. “As Otter's child I wander 
about,” he sane: :OyerrasHotnsotheswalked, C ur, t ur, tur mE 
"Who's on top of the graveyard house?" someone said. 
"Is that a graveyard house there, did you say?’—‘‘ How 
do you look, you who spoke?" “As you people, for your part, 


1 The supernatural birth and invincible prowess of Rock Boy would seem to 
make of him a sort of culture hero, yet the true culture hero of the Takelmas is 
Daldal, the dragon-fly, or rather he and his younger brother (see the following myth). 
According to Gatschet the culture hero of the Kalapuyas is Flint Boy (Contributions 
to North American Ethnology, Vol. II, Part I, p. Ixxxi). 

? That is, there were ten houses occupied by the Wolf and Panther people. 
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look, just so am I in appearance.’’—‘‘Well, look inside!" In- 
side he looked, and was hit; his nose he scratched, just full of 
blood it became. He went inside and hit them all, the people 
he did away with, all the people did he whip. ‘Dentalia do 
you give me!" Dentalia he was given, about himself he strung 
them. Then water he took and blew it upon them. Then he 
caused them all to recover, and dentalia was he given. 

Then on he went. “As Otter’s child I wander about," 
he sang. Then someone said, "Who's on top of the graveyard 
house?'—"'Is that a graveyard house there, did you say?" 
—'How do you look, you who spoke? Well, look inside!" 
He looked inside, and was hit; he scratched his nose, just full 
of blood it was. Inside he went and hit them all, away with 
them he did. "'Dentaha do you give me, as you have struck 
me." Dentalia he was given. He lifted up water, water 
he took (and blew it upon them). They recovered. 

Then on he went. Night came on, and in his canoe he 
paddled to land. She had told her son, “There are your 
maternal grandparents, if long is her neck, and he is red-eared, 
sharp-clawed." He went inside. He saw that he was long- 
mouthed, red in his ear, he saw that he was sharp-clawed. 
He turned to the woman, and saw that her neck was long and 
her legs were long. “So those are my maternal grandparents 
of whom my mother, indeed, did speak?" He was hungry. 
'Then he looked for food, and acorn mush he found, he supped 
it up. He looked at his maternal grandparents. “It is my 
maternal grandfather, since my mother did tell me, 'He is 
sharp-clawed,’ she said. ‘A long neck has your maternal 
grandmother,’ she said." Now, ‘tis said, he had found them. 
She awoke. “It is I, maternal grandmother!"—"'[t must be 
Wolf’s children," she had thought. "I'll arouse him, I'll 
wake him up." Now Coyote awoke. ‘‘Maternal grandfather, 
itis I. Get up, maternal grandfather! I'm hungry. Pound 
acorns!! Go out to hunt, maternal grandfather! venison fat 
I desire." 


! This command is addressed to Rock Boy's maternal grandmother. 
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Coyote killed big deer, but was deprived of them; fawns 
only were wont to be given to him, big deer he was deprived of. 
She pounded, acorns she pounded, and put them into the 
sifting basket-pan. "'Take it out quickly, soon it will be 
taken from me. Wolf’s wife will take it from me.”—“I am 
here, you shall not be deprived of it." Acorn dough she 
made; she ran into the house, and put it on the stone. Then, 
‘tis said, Wolf's wife now took it from her, acorns now she took 
from her, iRight»there hejreturned, and hit them all, It 
is I that am here. My maternal grandmother you have en- 
slaved." He killed them all, all the women did he kil. In 
the evening they all returned, Coyote returned; merely a 
fawn did Coyote carry home. Though a big deer he had 
killed, it was taken from him; just a fawn he was given. “ Ma- 
ternal grandfather! where is the big deer?'"—"It has been 
taken from me."—''Oh! With Coyote is a boy that has done 
away with us, he has whipped us," said the women. Then, 
‘tis said, their husbands all went to the neighboring house. 
'They beat the boy, but he just struck them all, revenged that 
upon them. All the people did he kill; thus the boy did, the 
boy did kill. Of rock was the boy, so because of that was he 
feared; big people did Rock Boy kill. 

'Then down river he went back, to his mother he returned. 
"I have seen my maternal grandparents. It seems that Wolf 
has enslaved them, of all their food they seem to have been 
deprived, of firewood they seem to have been deprived," he 
said, to his mother he recounted it. Then Coyote's daughter 
went to her father. Also her husband did go with his canoe full 
of salmon. Otter visited his father-in-law; salmon, filled in 
his canoe, he took with him. Otter, together with his wife, did 
take with him salmon, a canoeful; in her father’s house they 
arrived. Coyote and his wife were glad when their daughter 
returned. Then they went back down river. 
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2. DALDAL! as TRANSFORMER. 


Daldál wilf OwO kamixa cu*wilt. vapa 
Dragon-fly his house it was, by the sea he was dwelling. People 
xa-ispu't'spát'ak'" ^ xa-isgíp'sgiblk" | yáp*a  ba-ik'ulá'k'a. 
with bodies all cut with limbs all lopped off people they came floating 
through down river. 
ogó'sewahi. Gwidi’  baxàm?  Gwidi  na*neyé? Gwidi 
He got tired of it, 'Whence come they? How there is doing? Whence 
1t is said. 


baxàm  yapla xa-sgü't'sgidik"? Gwidi baxàm? ` Ganat' 
come they people with bodies cut through? Whence come they?" So in ap- 


pearance 
yaxa ba-ikliyi®k‘ — xa-isgü'"t'sgidik'". Gwidi! baxàm? 
continually they came with bodies all cut through. ‘‘Whence come they?" 
Ganéhi® sgé"sgwa. Dabalnixa lalé’ yap!a xa-isgü't'sgidik'" 
Then, itis he became Long time it became people with bodies all cut 
said, tired of it. through 
ba-ik'ulü"k'wa aga  gwélxda eme?  xa-isgíbik'" ganát‘ 
they came floating these their legs here? cut right through so in ap- 
down river; pearance 
yaxa ` ba-ak'ulü"k'wa. Gané’hi®  gwítne  ]la'le*. Nes 
continually they came floating Then atus how long it became. ‘Well, 


down river. said, 


yánt'e, Gwidi baxam  yapla  xa-isgü't'sgidik" oe ge 


[ll go. Whence come they people with bodies all cut well, there 
through, 
ginik‘de® naga-ihi*. 
Heen, ` he said, it 
is said. 
Ba*k!lemenáms. Gane yá* hinaü pink: Ain hawi 
He made ready 'Then he  upriver he went. Not yet 
to go. went, 
ga yuk!woi gwi baxámda* yap!a xa-isgü't'sgidik'"" áni* 
that he knew it where that they people with bodies all cut not 
from came through, 
yok!woi  K'ái ga®al di yap!a xa-isgü't'sgidik'"? Gwidi’ 
he knew it. “What for (inter) people with bodies all cut Whence 
through? 
baxam nagá-iht.  Ganē yat.” Gelam bá^wawilik'". 
come they?" he said, it Then he went. River he traveled up 
is said. along it. 


! Daldál was said to be the name of a blue insect flying about in the swamps, 
somewhat like a butterfly in appearance, and looking as if it had two heads joined 
together. Very likely the dragon-fly was meant. 

74. e., What is the matter? 

3 Accompanied by gesture. 


a 
[4v] 
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Gané’hi® t'gwayám  tslayàk' s'uinyá'hitdalagámt'. — Witc!ai 


'Then, it is lark he shot at it, just its nose, it 1s said, “My nephew;,! 
said, he pierced. 
dihiliupgwátn? sindelegámEesdam  nagá-ihit. Gwidi ginigàt'? 
I am glad of it you pierced my nose," it said, it is “Where are you 
said. going to?” 
Agahi yáp!a xa-isgíp'sgibik"  gáhi  gwidí baxam. 
“These very people all cut through, those same whence they come." 
ones 
Ganéhi® ba?*dééyeweyàk'". Mi hono? sux tslayàk. 
Then, itis he continued traveling? Now again bird he shot 
said, att: 
Gelbá'm sak” dak'awalák'da  plaiyewé*  wilàu  gelbó^m 
Way up he shot it, on crown of his it returned arrow way up 
head down, 
sák'". Sas nagda-ihi® waxa. Witwa nagda-ihi®, Mr 
he shot it. Coming to hedid,it his younger ‘‘My younger he said, it Now 
a standstill is said, brother. brother," is said. 
am. Mare m waxatil Gané ap hinatt inf*k'. 
8 g 
two they became he and his Then they went, up river they went. 


younger brother. 


Neksiwó'k'di malák'wa yáp!a henenagwán ditlo"me' yap!a 
I know not who he told him, “People they are annihi- at Di*lo'mi' people 


lated, 
henenagwán xa-isgip!isgibin. | Mi ganéhi®  k'ái gwalahi 
they are annihi- they are always cut Now  then,itis things many 
lated through. said, indeed 


‘Themém ` golóm ihemém xaf&yasgip!lhit | wáxadil ga 
he wrestled oaks with he wrestled he always just cut them he and his that 


with them, white acorns with them, in two, itis said; younger brother 
natnagá*. Aga xo  ihemém Miyana Üihemém golom 
they did. These firs they wrestled oaks with they wrestled oaks with 
with them, black acorns with them, white acorns 
Ihemém tclaà/sap* ithemém  k'ái gwala themém. 
they wrestled  :c/ásap'-berry they wrestled things many they wrestled 
with them, bushes with them, with them. 
Gane tclámx làle. Mis yap!a wá*da wok‘ mologuld*p‘a 
Then strong they One person to him they old woman 
became. arrived, 
tclás5s “yapla’ daldii eK uk ti) nixas cult) A‘ wit'adi? 
Bluejay person wild in Kuku his mother, shewas ‘A‘! my aunt!" 
woods sitting. 


! Witc/ai means properly “my brother's child" or “my sister's child," according 
to whether a woman or a man is speaking, in other words, “nephew” or ''niece,"' 
provided the speaker and parent of the child are related as brother and sister. 

2 So heard for diihiliigwá*n. 

3 Lit., “he up (and) went again having it in front.” 

*Described as a tree growing in the mountains with smooth red bark and 
bunches of berries hanging like grapes. 

5 Properly, "mv father's sister." 
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Gwidí  ginigàt' tslayá? Hindu. A‘ t'adá ooch mahai 


“Where are you nephew?” ‘Up river. A‘! aunt, gos'- big 
going to, shell 
eee Or Ot) aicdeék wik'aba á-icda. - Bu"ban’ tlimi®s 
give “Not I my property, my son his Strings of one 
me!" property." dentalia hundred 
ogücbitn. Anr gr  a-icdék' wik'aba á-icda. K'ài 
I'llgive you." “Not I my property, my son his property. Perhaps 


tlumüxi. Kai ga®4l di? Aga büban t!@mi®s ogtcbi®n. 
he'll kill me." “What for (inter)? These stringsof onehundred PI give 


dentalia you. 
Tclolx gangahi guc mahài igi'na tclolx ogdihi.  Daldal 
Indian anyhow gos'- big he took it, dentalia hegaveher. Daldal 
money shell 
wáxa xebén maháit'a ani® gwi na*nagá*.  Sasánsasinihr 
his younger he did elder one not inany he did. He kept standing, 
brother SC, way it is said, 
yaxa aga mahdait‘a aga waxat‘a EE 
continually this elder one, this his younger brother, he did  . They 
for his part, so. went. 
Mi yewé* Kükü. Gwidi guc  mahait'ék*à? Witclaihan 
Now he returned K‘uk‘u. "Where gos- my big one, "My nephews 
shell indeed?" 
podat baxam® idaga  bu"ban  tlemis ogüsbi Gus 
from down they came, those strings of one hundred they gave “Gos'- 
river dentalia you." shell 
maháita gwidi? Witclaihan  igína. Mi  t!omóm nika. 
big indeed ^ where?" "My nephews they took Now he killed his 
it her mother. 
Mi yap!a wayànk'". Mi yo'mi. Gus mahai me*yék'". 
Now people he followed Now he caught up ''Gos- big fetch it 
them. with them. shell back hither!” 
Busban - temis ee Bo"  wít'adi hewa Twin 
“Strings of one hundred fetch them Just now my aunt I left them 
dentalia back hither! with her 
puban tlemis. Gus “mahai> me*yék™ Tilé'mi®s ditc!aük^ 
strings of one “Gos'- big fetch it “One hundred Indian 
dentalia hundred.”’ shell back hither!” rope 
p'ü'dik"* met*yék'". Gus mahái met?yék'". Sansans‘iniya”. 
fathoms fetch them “Gos'- big fetch it Let there be 
back hither!” shell back hither! fighting.” 
Duwtk‘ci® canáxinibafs'if. Gané’hi® sansdnsa*n daldál 
“So it is good, so let us fight!” Then, it is said, they fought Daldál 


! Described as a rainbow-colored shell of the size of two hands. 

? Ten strings reaching from wrist to shoulder, each containing ten dentalia, are 
meant. 

* A rope made of the twisted fibres of a grass growing to a height of a foot and a 
half and with a broader blade than the ordinary variety. Probably Indian hemp 
(A pocynum cannabinum) is referred to. 

4A term used of a unit string of dentalia. 
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k!wélt‘adil. Drot dem+ dem+! Dol&a ganau  hiwilí'* 
the younger Dem + dem + dem +! Hollow inside of he ran, 
and he. tree trunk 


tslayap’. | Obeyá  nagda-ihi®. Ganéhi® al*ddan  daldál 
he hid himself.  ''O elder he said, itis Then, it is said, he looked Daldál 


brother!” said. around for it 
maháit'ja dan ba*yánk"  wāda  gwidìk™“ gwélxda 
older one, rock he picked it up, to him he threw it, his leg 
xada*nt'gilt'gálhi. T'gil! heméham gwélxdagwa 
he broke it in two with rock. STB TCA Kola he echoed it his own leg 
xa*k!wot‘k!a’sda® heméham t‘gil. Hemhe*h4m gwélxdagwa. 
when it was broken he echoed it, ‘‘Break!’’ “He echoes it his own leg." 
in two, 
Hemhe*h4m  gwélxdagwa.  Dakplyvá k!walk‘.  Dakphyá 
"He echoes it his own leg.” “On the fire throw him!" “On the fire 
k!walk'!  Datc!ana't' 1416.  Datc!ana't' lale Dakpliya 
throw him!" “About to die he has "About to die he has On the fire 
become." become." 
gwidik'", kam kubi  hà'xda* heméhamhi® k'u"bít'gwa. 
he threw "Xá-u,'"? his hair asit burned he echoed it, his own hair. 
him. itis said, 
Gane yá! ba*dé*yeweyak’™. Gane ya®. K'ai gwala 
Then they they continued to Then they Things many 
went, travel. went. 


themém yana ithemém xo  ihemeém  tclà'cap ithemém 
they wrestled oaks they wrestled firs they wrestled tc/dcap'- they wrestled 


with them, with them, with them, berry bushes with them, 
xa-iya*k!odólhi. Alhemék‘  m*s  lomt!é.  Mi*s  baxátm 
they always just broke They met one old man. "One he comes," 

them in two. him 

ópxa  malaganánhi. Alsinlé"k‘  mi*s lomt!é Thap di 
his elder he told him. They met him one old man small. 
brother 
Gwenhék'wa*k'" lomt!é. Ba-idak‘wilit!a*+di®n. Ha-u. Gwidi 

“Relate it, old man!” "T ran out of the house.”’ “Ves! How 

mene? na**nàt' baidak‘wilit!4+dit‘? Walk? abaidityowó"da* 
in this you could do, you ran out of the Enemies since they have come 
way house? into house to fight, 
gasi®  ba-ibiliwàt' Ba-idak‘wilit!a+di®n. Gahé yaxa 
so that you ran out.” “T ran out of the house." Just that continually 
ganga nagá*. Mr tslnftslanx daldál. K'a-inó ga di 

only he said. Now he became angry Daldal. “What that (inter.) 
nagait'? Title sali suwal sangga kee yl el AE 
you say?" He kicked him over, he burst, blood just he became. 


1These echoing words are pronounced by K'uk'u in a heavy whisper. 
?'This word is supposed to represent the crackling of the burning hair. 
? Used generally to refer to Shasta Indians. 
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Ganat*néx yap!a do"mdàmk'. Daldal sinhtsgal cdoicdagwana 
In that way people he used to kill "Daldál big-nosed! Putting on style 
them, it seemed. 


lap‘  nagá-ihi. Wasa mi  gayaü yom. Mi  lül? 


become!" he said, itis His younger now heateit blood. Now his throat 
said. brother 
da-3itlamák'. Obiyá. K'adi omg xa®4lk!walagwit‘ nagá-ihi* 
it choked it. "O elder '"What not you had better let he said, it is 
brother!" it alone; said. 


Witclamàk'" igína gwenló"k' ba-iwak!alási vom witclamák' 
Flint flaker he took he stuck it into with it he took blood flint flaker 


it, his throat, it out 
wa bém wa. Xa*álsit! ame k!walàk'". 
with stick with. "Not he let it alone.” 


Gani  bà'detyeweyàk'". Mi hono? wil  tlayàk. 
Then they continued traveling. Now again ` house they found it. 
K'a-iá^p'a sgilbibí--x sgilbibi'+x sgilbibí--x? nagá*.  Daldál 
Woman “Warm your warm your warm your she said.  ''Daldál 

back! back! back!" 
sinhüs'gal sdéis'dagwana lap‘ sgilfpxde*. Abaigini®k’. Mi*s 
big-nosed, putting on style become! I’ll warm my He went inside. One 
baci." 
exa?  k'a-iá*'p'a sgilipx. Mi pla-iwayá*. Sgilbibé'x. 
continually woman she was warm- Now he went to lie '"Warm your 
ing her back. down. back!" 


Hap!éyá  geltlanáhagwa.* | Gwelhí  t'uwük'de. Mi pli 

Into the fire she pushed him. "Keep away! _I feel hot.” Now fire 

xàdat'guyü' sewa. Obéyd. A’ni*si® xa'lk!walàk'".  Hé'sal- 
it had blistered his "O elder "Not indeed he let things He kicked 

back. brother!” alone.” 
t‘gu"nt‘gan. Kxádi ma k'a-ilà'pa vudät Wá*s' nansbina*® 
her off. "What you woman you wil | Wáas- you will always 
be? bush be called, 

k!'umoi palal yodát. Wede ma k‘a-ila’p‘a yukleit! xuma 

swamps at you will be. Not you woman you will be, food 

yudá* | nagáhr. 

you will he said to her, 
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be, it is said. 


! Xa*ál-si* seems to go with k/walak‘w, 

2 Pronounced very shrilly. The type of reduplication exhibited here is not 
normally employed for grammatical purposes. The normal form of the word is 
sgtilpx. 

? So heard for mit*s yaxa. 

‘Equivalent to gelt/anáhi (lit., “she held him with her breast”). 

5 xaal = xaa* al. 

‘== K'ádi. K‘ is here so strongly aspirated as sometimes to be heard as kx. 

7 Described as a bush of about three feet in height,with white leaves and crooked 
yellowish-red flowers of the length of a hand. The root was used for food. 
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Gané ya® ba*detyeweyàk'". Me®mi’+nyil me®mi’+nyil 
Then they they continued “Come hither come hither 
went, traveling. and copulate! and copulate!’ 
nagd-ihi®. A‘! k‘adi neyét? Daldal sinhüásgal s'dois'dagwaná? 
she said, it “Al what they say? Daldal big-nosed, putting on style 
it is said. 
lalap” mata” uns a enavani® ~~ Op: Ge giní*k'. 
become you, for IIl copulate,” he said to him, his elder There he went. 
your part; it is said, brother. 
Gwélxdagwa ` ha-iwesgáhak"". Gane hi  gelwayàn. Mi 
Her own legs she spread them apart. Then, itis he slept with Now 
said, her. 
wafitclomó"k*wa. Wede ga nat*néxdam. Mi dahi'sdamá*x. 
she squeezed (her legs) SNo athak do to me!" Now he was nearly 
together. breathless. 
Obiyá. Ge ginítk' witclamàk'" eihi gwélxda xa*itcliwít'. 
“O elder There he went; flint flaker he used her legs he split them 
brother!" it, open. 


Kxádi ma k‘a-ila’p‘a yodát? "Tak nánsbinat.  Haxiyà 
"What you woman you will Fresh water you shall always Into the 
be? mussel be called." water 
gwidik".  Yapla ga-iwawálsbink' yap!a gaisbink' xuma 
he threw " People they shall always people they shall food 
them. eat you, eat you; 
yudá*  nagáhsy. 
you shall he said to her, 
iere; it is said. 
Mi bayewé®. Gane  yá*  ba*detyeweyàk'". Gane 
Now they arose and Then they they continued Then 
went again. went, traveling. 
ánf wil tlayaganát Ka gwala ihemém  xa-iyà'sgipllhi. 
not house they having things many they wrestled they always just cut 
found it, with them, them 1n two. 
Waxadil. ‘va nanasa eA OR E adi Eda agan ot utc 
He and his that ^ they did. A‘*! Now what they heard it, “t‘ut‘ 
younger brother 


t'ut' t'ut. A‘! Daldál sinhásgal ^ Dak'wili gini®k. Mi 


tut OUT MEA] Daldál big-nosed!”’ Ontop of hewent. Now 
the house 
pla-i4lyuwt® mologola’p‘a ga'phni tslelei wéd’k‘i® gams 
he looked down; old women two eyes without blind 
Kops lobdp‘. Misi® wát'gwan gel*yowó*. Mmr daldál 
tar-weed they pounded Now towards each they were Now, it  Daldál 
seeds them. indeed other facing. is said, 
waxa hoydi xumá mologola’p‘a hoydi  dak'wilfdat' 
his younger he stole it, their old women he stole it; from on top of 
brother food the house 


daldál xebe*n. Gwidi henenagwat‘édi?  Gemé'**di? Maci- 
Daldál he did so. "How, did you eat it all up?" “Where? You 
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wak'di henenagwàt' nagdsa*nhi®.  Dakt'bá'gamt'  ü'lukh 
perhaps you ate it all up,” they said to each He tied together their hair 


other, it is said. above 
mologola’p‘agan bals. Mi! dakt'bá'gamt'. Mi la*málsa*n. 
old women long. Now he tied them Now they quarreled 
together above. with each other. 
Mi dewiliwáls? nagdsa®nhi®. Mi lámalsafn ` Mj 
"Now she is fighting me," they said to Now they quarreled Now 
each other. with each other. 
áluklittgwan  itlanáhi. Mi  lamálsa?n  biliwálsatfn. ` Mi 
each other's hair they took hold Now they quarreled they jumped at Now 
of it. 2 with each other, each other. 
daldál  dak^wilídat'  uyü'*sgigwa.  Daldál  cinhüsgal Ak" 
Daldál from on top of he laughed at *Daldál big-nosed he 
the house them. 
di haga xép‘k‘?  Dit'gwá'laam  witíadi tclelei wo ku 
(nter. that one so he did “O yes! my aunts eyes without 
yonder nr 
di yäk? Gane aba-iginik‘. T'gwe*lámx wilt‘ hapleya 
(nter. they seem Then he went inside. Scouring rush he went into the 
to ber" for it, fire 


de*gwidik'".  Gané tcleléi ganau damatslàk. Bak! Mi 
he put it point Then their eyes in he placed it point Pop! ‘‘Now 
foremost. foremost. 
tcleléik" kleménxbi'n ` nagá-ihi. 
having eyes I have made you," he said, it is said. 
Bá'detyeweyàk" xilamana.  lIhemem ` Ka gwalá 
They continued to they. They wrestled things many 
travel with them 
Kawin, xo ihemém  yaná ihemém  xa-isgip*ilhi yük‘ 
while firs they wrestled oaks they wrestled they always cut strong 
traveling, with them, with them, cut them in two; 
kleménk'wit. Mi hong  wili  altlayàk'. A! Daldal 
they made Now again house they found it. EAT Daldál 
. themselves. 
sinhü'"sgal cdoisdagwaná lap‘. Abaiginíf*k'. Klal*s xa?t'bé*k'- 
big-nosed, putting on style become!" He went inside. Sinew it was 
t‘bagams  wili debi". Mi sen Pl ba-idigwibí'k'Óp'. 
all tied house full. Now he Ashes they popped out 
together cooked it. all over. 
Ganatnéx yap!a | do"mdàmk.. A! Gwidi  na*nagait' 
In that way people he evidently used “Al How are you doing?” 
to kill them. 
nagá-ihit. Haxank‘wahi’s. Obiyá. če? Käd ma wili 
he said, it He almost burned “O elder ‘tet! What you house 
is said. him. brother!” 


1Lit., “she goes ahead at me.” 
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wa-itlánida??  Pliyin  k!áltshi  nánsbina*  wílaü ^ dawa. 


you will keep it?! Deer its sinew you willalways arrows along them 
be called; they 
t'ba/gamdina* le*psi wílau  klemniyaük'i wat‘ba*gamdina® 
shall be tied feathers, arrows whenever people they shall be tied 
therewith make them therewith,” 


nagáhi. Mi k!eméi. 
he said to him, Now he made it. 


it is said. 

Ba'detyeweyàk'". Ganéhi® ai gwala  i'hemem. 
They continued traveling. Then, itis things many they wrestled 

said, with them. 

Mi^. -hono abaiwolk wani kai yap) AI EDS 
Now again they arrived not any person. “A+! salmon 

inside, 

baxné't'ók'. A!  Daldál  sinhüsgal  cdóisdagwana lapi 
roasted by fire. AN Daldál big-nosed, putting on style become! 
P'mát'(k | gayawátn. ` Ain Ka yapla mal yaxa 
My salmon Ties tates Not any person;  salmon- just 


spear shaft 
abai dtl pedè Pim  báihemék' . gayaü. Gwind ga 
inside, spear- at its Salmon he took it out, he ate it. "How that 
point point. 


na*neyé* ani?” kai” yapla mal yasa aba: duleedar 


they do, not any people, salmon- just inside  spear-  atits 
spear shaft point point?" 
Mi gasd*lhi mal  sa?nsánk^wa. Ga haga  walát* wili 
Now quickly salmon- it fought with That that one indeed house 
spear shaft him. yonder 
wa-it anik’; “MU "hono yatlomokiwahisuamal Obra TEE 
he evidently Now again he almost killed salmon- ‘ʻO elder ent 
kept it. him spear shaft. brother!" 
Kadi” ani® xatalk!walhak? Igi'na mäi  xa-ik!ot'klàt'. 
What not he left it alone?" He took it salmon- he broke it in two. 
spear shaft, 
K'adí ma wili ` wa-itlánida*? Yapla  klemánxbink' 
“What you house you will keep it? People they will make you, 
mal klemnaná*. Vanla  klemnànk' mal pim 
salmon- they will be People they will make salmon- salmon 
spear shafts made. them spear shafts, 
wasanáhink'. Wédesi ma wil wa-itlanikteit' nagáhi*. 
they will spear? Sonot you house you will keep it," he said to him, 
with them. it is said. 
Mi honos ba*de*yeweyak’”. Mi honó" Kai gwala 
Now again they continued Now again things many 
traveling. 


! Lit., < you will hold it together." 
TIS 7 Ge 
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ihemém  xa-iyáklodólhi. Mihi wili  altlayák' íxdīl 


they wrestled they always just broke Now, itis houses they found ten; 
with them, them in two. said, them 
wil ^ mífsga? kliyix ganau: wili mí*?sga* kliyix 
house one smoke in it house one, smoke 
ba^wOk'  wili  mí*sga*.  AbailwilÁ' ant kai ya’pla 
it was coming house one. They looked not any person, 
up out of it inside, 
doláx yaxa. Mr honos abailiwila® dani kai ya’pla 
household just. Now again they looked not any person, 
implements inside, 
doláx yaxa. Mis honof abailiwilÁ' yapla amit k‘a-i 
household just. One again they looked person not any, 
implements inside, 
doláx yaxa. Ganéhi® abaiwok' mologola’p‘a  mi*sga* 
household just. Then, itis they arrived old woman one 
implements l said, _ inside 
hàpxwi wa-iwi’ mí*sga*. A‘! Xi won xí tlaba*gwátn. 
little girl one. “A‘! Water go and water I am thirsty 
get it, for it. 
Xi | woo naga-ihi® M+ m+!  K'áiwa ` haxwiya 
Water  goand hesaid,itis “M+ m+! Some evil inthe ` 
pet it," said. being water,” 
nagá-ihif mologola’p‘a. Gasálhi xi won xi tlaba?*gwátn. 
she said, it old woman. "Quickly water go and water Iam thirsty 
is said, get it, for it." 
K‘a-iwa háxiya nagda-ihi® mologola’p‘a. Ge  hiwiláut'e*, 
“Some evil in the she said, it old woman. nee wd shallrün ^ 
being water," is said, 
T'a*gátk'! hene t'a'gátk' hene mnagá-ihit. Hansi wa-iwi’ 
“Vou shall then! you shall then!" she said, it Little girl 
cry cry is said. 
xi wëlt  ba*hawá*k' xi Mi itlá-ut!lwin. Wa+ wäit? 
water she went she dipped water. Now she was caught. “Wä+ wä+,” 
for it, it up 
tiagd®. Dit‘'gwalam. Mr xamhiwili”. Kxadi? a+ 
she cried. CO vest; Now to river he ran. “What (is it)? A+! 
Kiel wut kle wun  gasalhí gasalhi. Da’ldalwaya 
basket- go and basket: go and quickly, quickly! Dáldalwaya, 
bucket get it, bucket get it 
daA'ldalwaya  da'ldalwaya ga ndanha®k‘ héne akhi 
dáldalwaya, dáldalwaya! that always say then!" he himself 
(fut.) 
pl'uwü"k'wit'. Ga nánha*k' dáldalwaya dáldalwaya daldal- 
he named “That always say dáldalwaya, dáldalwaya, dáldal- 
himself. (fut.) ; 


1A good example of the use of the future imperative. The idea is, “(If you 


insist on going), then cry (later on, when you will have found out that I am right)."' 
? Pronounced in a loud whisper. 
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waya mnánhat*k' nagáhi xapxwi' wa-iwl. Abaiyeweyàk'*. 


waya, always say he said to her, little girl. He returned into the 
. (fut.) ' it is said, house with her. 
Gané tclimümt'a libīs  gayaáü. 
Then he boiled it crawfish, they ate it. 
Gané bá'deyeweyàk'" nogò wil  wO'k.  Gane'hr 
Then they continued down river house they Then, it is 
traveling, from arrived. said, 
yawá* waxadil. Handat‘ gi ginik‘de® maháit'a ga*àl 
they he and his "Across from I Il go big one to, 
talked younger brother. here . 
mas  k!'wált'a. gatàl gink'. Gadil go"m theméxinik‘’ 
you, younger one to go! “Those two we we are to wrestle 
however, with one another,” 
nagá-ihit. | Géhi  giníffk' | maháit'à  dak'wil ` ba gujis 
he said, it is There he went the big one, on top of he went up, 
said. the house 
suwili  maháita dak‘wili. Aba-ihi = enk", Dáldal 
he sat the big one on top of the Inside he went. Dáldal 
house. 
wáxa  'k!wálta ` aba-iwók. Yapla  íltslak" gtxda 
his younger younger one he arrived at Person wicked his wife 
brother his house. 
citwili hapxi  hapsdi alxali Misi? M hapxitlít'a yapla 
she was children small they were Just one boy person 
sitting, sitting. 
ültslak^" waxa  dedewilída ciuli. Dáldal ^wáxa pim 
wicked his younger at the door he was Déldal his younger ''Salmon 
brother sitting. brother 
gayawéin pam  léxi banx  tlumüxi naganti | P'm 
I'll eat it, salmon give it me hunger itis killing he said, it is Salmon 
to it to eat, me,” said. 
gayawaná? adat‘wi® lagak': hapxwi hapsdi. ` Here 
when he had to every one he gave it children little. Yonder 
eaten it of these to eat 
mi*sga® cii"lit dedewilfda. Yapla thla'p'a güxda ciuli 
one he was at the door. Person male his wife she was 
sitting sitting, 
ltlautlau  nft'. Xapxitli't‘’a  ba-iginffk' haxiya  gini®k‘. 
he fiddled ber Boy he went out, to the he went. 
with them ` nipples. water 
O'pxa  malaganánhi obiya mièc aba-iwO'k' yapla 
His elder he told him, EO elder one he has arrived person 
brother brother, at the house 


1 So heard for hapx(w)t. 

? Aorist in tense, because referring to an act in the immediate future. One 
might also use the future zheemxinigam, “we shall wrestle.” 

? Probably equivalent to mi? s-hi. 

! Equivalent to cu*wilii, ci*ulii. 
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pima*t' gayaü gtixde® ot tclinffk' p'imást' isilísalhi 

your he ate it, your wife her he pinched your he distributed 
salmon nipples them, salmon it to them 

hàpxwi  nagáhit.  Làn  ba-igwidik""  aba-iginffk' Daldal 
children," he said to him, Fish- he threw it out he went into Daldal 

it is said. net to shore, the house. 

wüxa geyewalx pim  gayaü.  Abaitslak'ts!átk' eme? 

his younger he was eating, salmon he ate it. He stepped into the here 
brother house, 

bu'"biní  xasalt'gwélt'gwih  nagá*his  eme*  bu'"bin?  ga*al 

his arm he broke it in two by he almost here his arm on 
stepping on it did, 
tslà'k'tslafk' x4asalt‘ewélt‘gwili,  Iyá?sge't'spàt! pim ya? 
he stepped, he broke it in two by He just twisted his salmon just 
stepping on it. arm to one side, 

ganau  tsla*k'ts!átk', K!t’yam loba, An? me®ginik‘de® 

in he stepped. “Friend, let us “Not hither I came 
play!” 

NT Dhi” sayawan  nagait et,” An? Je  ga®al 

(as) player. ‘Just DU eat it, I said. Not playing for 
salmon cd 

me®ginik‘de®. Kila’yam logwa'sinibat. K!wai igina 

hither I came.”’ “Friend, let us play with Grass he took it. 

each other!" 
Logwa'siniba* t!ü'ltlalsiniba*. Nagdsanhi®. Ganéhi® mii 
“Let us play with let us play grass They said to each Then, it is now 
each other, gamel!” other, it is said. said, 
tslinitslanx daldál.  Duwü"*k' logwa'siiba?si*  nagá-ihi*. 
he became Daldál “Tt is well! let us play with each he said, it is 
angry other, then,” said. 
Ba-iginffk' dahéba*  bafisgák'spàk'  haxiya  ginik'". M+ 
They went out, ? he picked him up, to the water he went “M + 
with him. 

m+! Miwis dap*a/lau di | moyügwanán! nagá-ihiť 
m+! Now, it youth handsome he’s to be spoiled,” they said, 
seems, it is said, 

he*me® yap!à gwala wilf. MY theméxa®n. Xa-imí*wasgíbitn 
yonder people many their Now they wrestled “I'll probably cut him 


houses. with each other. through 
mu'xdánhi  nagá*his sas  nagáiht. M+ m+! Hawi 
once indeed," he nearly holding his he did, it “M+ m+! Yet 
said; ground is said. 

sas  nagá* yap!la dap*ala4-u dp Ganéhi® theméxa*n. 

holding his he does person youth hand- Then,it they wrestled with 
ground some.” is said, each other. 

Handat' O Pza alxik‘wa. Mamma yap!a handàt' mí*si 
Across from his elder he saw him. 'The elder people ` across the just 

there brother (plur.) river, one 


1This sentence is pronounced in a slow, subdued, pitying tone. M + expresses 
fear and foreboding; cf. above, p. 29, l. 8. 
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pim yunobált'. Daldál | maháit'a — dák' wili ciuli. 
salmon he was holdidg his  Daldál the elder on top of the he was 

net for them. house sitting. 
Agasi? dap?*alaü  k!wált'a iheméxa’n  wa'díxda  klídididi. 
So these youths younger ones they wrestled their bodies ‘‘K!fdididi.”’ 


with each other, 
Hm+ hm+! Hawi ba-idísgadasgat*. Ani*his a 
“Hm + hm +! Yet they have strength. Never yet! that 
nafne*niyó"* nagá-ihit yapláhan.  Klü'yam  p'ima*t' gai. 
they always do," they said, it people “Friend, your (eh itii 
is said, together. salmon 


Ani  gelgulugwátn  lo"gwa'sinibat. ‘*ol6m yaxa pim 
*Not I wish it, let us play with Before just salmon 
each other. 


gelgulugwátn gané 16"x gelgulugwá?n. Klü'yam  güxdek' 
I wanted it, now playing I wish it." “Friend, my wife 

nit‘  tclnt*k'. An gelgulugwát'n ihémxiniba® napa Wg 
her pinch them!" “Not I wish it, let us wrestle he said, it is 


nipples with each other!" said. 


Há*ga handat‘’ mahá-ita yuk!woi waxa ani dok, 
That one across from the elder one he knew it his younger not being 
yonder there brother strong. 
Peo naga". Lan  ba-igwidik*® haànhists!a?k'ts!átk*. 
4? he said, itis Fishing- he threw it off he was about to step 
said. net to shore, across. 


Ser gwidi  ginigàt'?  Mé**dat'  gink' nagá-hrf. Aga 
“Gent! where do you go? This way come!" he said, it is This 
said. 
daldál  maháit'à dak‘wilt cuwili ga  dexebéén mé*tdàt'. 
Daldál the elder on top of he was that he said, ‘‘This way!" 
the house sitting, 
Gwendák'alyewé*, P la-ifisga?k'sgàk' yap!a henenak‘”, 
He turned back on top. He picked him up and people he destroyed 
set him down; them. 
Wát'gwan bilf*. Ganéhi® itheméxa*n. Ganéhi® wadixda 
At one they Then, it is they wrestled Then, it is their 
another jumped. said, with one another. said, bodies 
detyt® ` k!ididididi. Hándat!' mr  xà-sgÓ"'t  klwált'a 
they “klídidididi.” Across the now he cut him younger 
sounded, river through one, 
ma‘mit‘a iheméxa*n. Ani dabalnixa la*lit'at mi 
the elder they wrestled Not long when it now 
ones with each other. became 
xa-ispó't Mi tlomomán yapa íltslak'" gà*m — wáxadil. 
he cut him Now they were people evil two he and his 
through. killed younger brother. 


“ee 


1Lit., “almost not: 
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Kxádi ma  yapla yudát? Non  gwidik". Swénxgwa 


“What you person you will Westwards he threw “Evening star 
be?" him. 
nánsbina* dahóxa ` ba-iwilwá*s nánsbina*. Hino" 
you will always inthe evening he that comes up you will always Eastwards 
be called, be called. 
gweltwàk'wi* ba-iwilwá'*s. 
when it is early he that comes 
morning up." 
Mi sgísi làn ban, Haxiya pim  itla'utliwitn 
Now Coyote fishing- he snatched "In the salmon I'll catch 
net it up. water them," 
nagá*his ` gie Ts!amal  yá*  i'tlautlau lan ganau. 
he nearly Coyote. Mice just he caught fishing- in. 
said them net 
Hono*  xamdé'gwidik'" tís  yá*  itlaut!làu. €l Ma 
Again he threw it forth gophers just he caught SEA You 
into water, them. 


[241 


wede pim itlaukleit' nagánhr. Hat'gaü  ododá* tis 


not salmon you willcatch he was told, "Inthe you wilhunt gophers, 
them,” it is said. earth for them 
tslamal' ga maa itla*wida®  nagá-ihit daldal. Ganéhi® 
mice that  you,for you will catch he said, itis Daldal. Then, it is 
your part, them," said, said, 
yà/pla pim sanànk' dadàiyá"*t' dadals‘iniya™t' 
"People salmon they will spear they will go to they will go to get food 
them, get food, from one another, 


láxiniya'tt' wedesi® dó'"mxiniyauk'. Gana*nex  t'ga* yó*t' 
they wil feed so that not they will kill one In that way world it will 
one another, another. be, 
t'gà^ gwifne  déhi ginak‘i® nagá-ihif. 
world how long forth that it goes," he said, it is said. 

Ganéhi®  ba*deyeweyàk'". Aga  dilomi dexebé®n 


Then, it is they continued This Dillomi! he said, 
said, traveling. 

dita‘ gede dexebéén. Géhi aga pun” itlawatliwin ` làn 
falls infrontof he said so. Right these salmon they are always fishing- 

there caught nets 

ganàu. Ganéhi® ` ba*deyeweyàk'""  |yá*. Ganéhi® ` ge 
in. Then, it is they continued they went, Then, it is there 

said, traveling, said, 


wO'"k' k!woyóxatén mi  ópxa déhi nagá*, Mi  ópxa 
they they accompanied now  hiselder ahead he did. Now his elder 


arrived; each other, brother brother 
xudumált. Mi  ópxa  pla-bihunü"s  klwálta ya  báls 
he whistled Now his elder he shrunk, the younger just long 
to him. brother 
lalah, | Maháit'a dasguli lale ' — k!wált'a  báls  la*le* 
he became. The elder short he became, the younger long he became. 


3 
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Bö “aga ge Meas E Ellen A Gweld og te 

Now these there they stand, moun- they Finished! Your baap'- 
tains became. seeds 

1é°p‘lap*. 

collect and 

eat them! 


Translation. 


Daldal’s house there was, by the sea he was dwelling. 
There came floating down the river people with bodies all cut 
through, people with limbs all lopped off. He became tired of 
it, tis said. “Where do they come from? What is the matter? 
Whence come the people with bodies cut through? Where do 
they come from?" Such they came continually, with bodies all 
cut through. ‘‘Where do they come from?” Then, ’tis said, 
he became tired of it. A long time elapsed and people kept 
coming floating down the river; with their legs here cut right 
through, such continually came floating down the river. Then 
a long time did pass. “Well, I shall go. Whence come the 
people with bodies all cut through, well, there I shall go," he 
said. 

He prepared himself to go. Then he went, up river he 


1Daldal, the dragon-fly, is a typical American culture hero and transformer. 
Traveling east up Rogue river, he overcomes and transforms the various wicked 
beings that threaten continual harm to mankind, sets precedents for the life of the 
Indians, and, after his work is accomplished, transforms himself into a mountain. 
Very noticeable is the consistent dignity and benevolence of Daldal. The trickster 
element often found in the American culture hero, as in those cases in which the 
réle is played by Coyote, is here incorporated in Daldal’s younger brother. The 
Daldal pair is quite analogous to such typical “ Hero Brothers" as the Kathlamet 
Panther and Mink, the Wishram Eagle and Weasel, and the Klamath Old Marten and 
Weaslet; the latter, the younger brother, persists in getting into all sorts of trouble, 
from which his wiser elder brother has to extricate him. It seems plausible to con- 
sider the Takelma conception of the dual culture hero as an amalgamation of the 
conception of the typical single culture hero, who is at the same time transformer 
and trickster (e. g., Raven of the Northwest Pacific coast and Coyote of the Columbia 
valley), with that of the “Hero Brothers." The single culture hero Daldal becomes 
split in two. Under the circumstances the identification of the culture hero or 
heroes with the dragon-fly is not difficult to understand. The incidents of the myth 
are very similar in character to those told by the Hupa of Yimantüwifiyai (see 
Goddard, Hupa Texts, University of Calijornia Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Vol. I, pp. 123-34). 
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proceeded. He did not yet know whence came the people with 
bodies all cut through, he did not know. “For what reason 
are there people with bodies cut through? Where do they 
come from?" he said. Then he went, up along the river he 
mpeg Then tis said; he shot at a lark, just its nose he 
pierced. “My nephew, I am glad that you pierced my nose," 
it said. "Where are you going to?'"—"'To whence these very 
people come, all cut through." 

Then he proceeded on his way. Now again he shot at a 
bird. Way up he shot the arrow, back on the crown of his head 
it came down. His younger brother, “tis said, took his stand. 
"It is my younger brother," he said. Now they had become 
two, he and his younger brother. Then on they went, up river 
they proceeded. Someone or other told him, “People are 
being destroyed, at Tinlot? people are destroyed, they are cut 
through." Now then, tis said, with all sorts of things they 
wrestled, they wrestled with oaks bearing white acorns; they 
always just cut them in two, he and his younger brother did 
that. With these firs they wrestled, with oaks bearing black 
acorns they wrestled, with oaks bearing white acorns they 
wrestled, with tc!a’sap‘-berry bushes! they wrestled, with all 
sorts of things they wrestled. Then they became strong. They 
came to a certain person, old woman Bluejay, mother of K'uk'ü, 
a wild man of the woods; there she sat. “Ah! my aunt!"— 
“Whither are you going, O nephews?"—''Up river. Ah! aunt, 
give me the big gos’-shell.”’—‘‘It does not belong to me, it is 


my son's." —"] shall give you a hundred strings of dentalia."— 
"It does not belong to me, it is my son's. Perhaps he would 
kill me."—'For what reason? These hundred strings of 


dentalia I shall give you."  Dentalia, to be sure, (he gave her 
and) the big gos’-shell he took, dentalia he gave her. Daldal’s 
younger brother did so, the elder one did nothing. This elder 
one, ‘tis said, just kept standing, but this younger brother 
of his was active. On they went. Now K'uk'ü returned. 


! See note 4, p. 22. 
? See note r, p. 23. 
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"Where is my big gos’-shell?”—‘‘My nephews from down river 
did come, those hundred strings of dentalia they gave you.’’— 
"Where is my big gos-shell?"—''My nephews have taken it." 
Now he killed his mother, and followed up the people. Now 
he caught up with them. “Come back with the big gos -shell." 
—''Come back with the hundred strings of dentalia! Just now 
I left a hundred strings of dentalia with my aunt.'"— 'Come 
back with the big gos-shell."—''Come back with the hundred 
rope-lengths!'"'—''Come back with the big gos-shell! There'll 
be fighting.’ —‘‘Then it’s well, so let us fight!" Then, tis said, 
they fought, he and the younger Daldal. Drm+, dem, 
dem+! Inside of a hollow tree trunk he ran, and hid himself. 
“O elder brother!" he said. Then Daldal the elder looked 
around and picked up a rock; he threw it at him, broke his leg 
in two with the rock. '' Break!" he echoed his own leg as it 


broke in two, ' Break!" he echoed it. ''He's echoing his own 
leg."—'' He's echoing his own leg" (K'uk'ü repeated in a 
whisper) “Throw him on the fire!"— "Throw him on the 


fire" (K'uk'ü repeated in a whisper). “He is about to die."— 
"He is about to die" (K'uk'ü repeated in a whisper) On 
the fire he threw him.  '"Xa-u," he echoed his own hair as 
it burned.* 

Then they went on, they proceeded on their way. On 
they went. They wrestled with all sorts of things, oaks they 
wrestled with, firs they wrestled with, tc!a’cap‘-berry bushes 
they wrestled with, they always just broke them in two.’ They 
met a certain old man. “Someone is coming," he told his 
elder brother. They met a certain small old man. "Tell it, 
old manii: ran out on top of the house."—''Yes! why 
should you act in this way, that you run out of the house? 
Since enemies have come into the house to fight, that is why 


! See notes 3 and 4, p. 23. 

? It is quite likely that a transformation of Bluejay's son into the Echo is here 
referred to. 

? For the myth motive of wrestling with a tree, compare Curtin’s Wasco myth 
of "Eagle has Tobacco-Man and Willow wrestle with Abumat” (Sapir, Wishram 
Texts, Publications of the American Ethnological Society, Vol. II, p. 290). 
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you ran out —"I ran out on top of the house." Just that 
only he kept saying. Now Daldal became angry. ‘‘What sort 
of thing did you say?" He kicked him over; he burst, just 
blood he became. In that way, as it seemed, was he! wont to 
kill people. ''Big-nosed Daldal! Put on style!’’? he said (to 
his elder brother). Now his younger brother ate up the blood, 
and it choked him. “ʻO elder brother!"— "Why did you not 
better let it alone?" he said. He took a flint-flaker and stuck 
it into his throat; with the flint-flaker he took out the blood, 
with the stick. So he did not let it alone.’’® 

Then they continued on their way. Now again they found 
a house. 'Warrrm your back! warm your back! warrrm 
your back!” a woman did say. ‘“‘Big-nosed Daldal! put on 
stu Ml warm my back.” He went inside. A certain 
woman was continually warming her back. Now he went to 
lie down. “Warm your back!" (she said). Into the fire she 
pushed him. "Keen away! I feel hot." Now the fire had 
bhstered his back. “O elder brother! —“So he doesn't let 
things alone." He kicked her off. “Do you think you will be 
a woman? People wil always call you a wá?s-bush,* in the 
swamps you will be. You will not be a woman, food you will 
be," he said to her. 

Then on they went, continued on their way. "''Veni et 
copula--! veni et copula+!” inquit (quaedam). “Ah! what are 
they saying?  Big-nosed Daldal! do you, for your part, put on 
style! ego copulabo," he said to his elder brother. There he 
mente Crura sua distendit: Tunc, aiunt; cum. ea dormivit. 
Tunc (crura sua) compressit. ''Noli mihi id facere!" (inquit 
Daldal) Nunc prope exanimatus fuit. O frater senior!" 
Ibi iit (Daldal senior); ‘flint-flaker’ usus est, crura eius diffidit. 


1 That is, the old man. He was accustomed to transform himself into blood, so 
that the people, on swallowing him, might choke to death. 

? This is the translation given by Frances Johnson. The meaning seems to be: 
“You, for your part, just stand there, too stuck up to move. I, however, am going 
to fall to." 

? Said, with vexed sarcasm, by the elder Daldal. 

í See note 7, p. 25. 
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"Do you think you will be a woman? Fresh-water Mussel you 
will always be called." Into the water he threw her. “People 
shall be wont to eat you; people will eat you, food you shall be,”’ 
he said to her. 

Now they arose and went on again. Then on they went, 
continued on their way. Then, not finding a house, they 
wrestled with all sorts of things, always just cut them 
in two. He and his younger brother did that. Ah! Now 
they heard something, “t'ut’, Cut, tut Ah! Big-nosed 
Daldal!” (said the younger brother and) went on top of the 
house. Now down he looked; two old women without eyes, 
blind, were pounding tar-weed seeds, and were facing each 
other. Now, ’tis said, Daldal’s younger brother stole it, the 
old woman’s food he stole; from on top of the house Daldal 
did so. ''How, did you eat it all up?” (said one old woman). 
"How so? Perhaps it was you that ate it up," they said to 
each other. The old women’s long hair he tied together above 
them. Now he had tied 1t above them, and they quarreled with 
each other. “Now she is fighting me,” they said to each other. 
Now they quarreled with each other, took hold of each other's 
hair; they quarreled and jumped at each other. And Daldal 
from on top of the house laughed at them. ‘“‘Big-nosed Daldal! 
So it was he that did it?" (they said). ''O yes! so my aunts 
are without eyes, are they?" Then inside he went. A scouring- 
rush he went for, and into the fire he put its point. Then 
into their eyes he placed its point. Pop! "Now I have pro- 
vided you with eyes," he said. 

They continued on their way. With all sorts of things they 
wrestled as they traveled, firs they wrestled with, oaks they 
wrestled with, and always cut them in two. Strong they made 
themselves. Now again they found a house. “Al Big-nosed 
Daldal! put on style!" He went inside; the house was full of 
sinew all tied together. Now he roasted it. Ashes popped all 
about. In that way, as it seemed, was he' wont to kill people. 
“A! What are you doing?" he said. He almost burned him. 


1That is, the man that had taken the form of sinew. 
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"O elder brother!"—"*E*! do you think that you are going 
to keep house?  Deer's sinew shall you always be called; 
feathers shall be tied onto arrows therewith, whenever people 
make arrows they shall be tied therewith," he said to him. 
Now he had made it. 

They continued on their way. Then, 'tis said, with all 
sorts of things they wrestled. Now again they arrived at a 
house, but there was no person there. A+! there was sal- 
mon roasted by the fire. “Al! Big-nosed Daldal! put on style! 
I’m going to eat my salmon." There was no person there; 
there was just a salmon-spear shaft in the house, with the 
spear-point at its point. Out he took the salmon and ate it. 
"How 1s it that they do that way, that there are no people, 
but just a salmon spear-shaft in the house with a spear-point 
at its point?" Now the salmon-spear shaft fought with him. 
So it was that one indeed that kept house. Now again the 
salmon-spear shaft had almost killed him. “ʻO elder brother!" 
—"E^! Why didn't he leave it alone?" He took the salmon- 
spear shaft and broke it in two. “Do you think that you are 
going to keep house? People shall make you, salmon-spear 
shafts shall be made. People will make salmon-spear shafts, 
and shall spear salmon with them. So you are not going to 
keep house," he said to him. 

Now again they continued on their way. And again with 
all sorts of things they wrestled, they always just broke them 
in two. Now, 'tis said, ten houses they found. In one house 
there was smoke, one house—smoke was coming up out of one 
house. They looked inside, but there was no person, just 
household implements. Now they looked into another house, 
but there was no person, just household implements. Now 
they looked into another house, but there was no person, just 
household implements. Then, 'tis said, they arrived at a house 
where were one old woman and one little girl. "Ah! Go and 
get water, I am thirsty. Go and get water," he said. “M+, 
m+! There is some evil being in the water," said the old 
woman. “Go quickly and get water, I am thirsty."— "There is 
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some evil being in the water," said the old woman. “There I 
shall run," (said the little girl). “In that case you shall cry! In 
that case you shall cry!” she said. The little girl went for 
water, dipped up the water. Now she was seized. ‘‘Wa+, 
wat,” she cried. “UWI yes!” (said Daldal) and ran to the 
river. “What is it? A+! go and get a basket-bucket, go and 
get a basket-bucket quickly, quickly! Dáldalwaya, dáldalwaya, 
dáldalwaya! Like that shall you always say!" He himself 
did name himself. “That shall you always say. Always say 
dáldalwaya, dáldalwaya, daldalwaya!” he said to the little 
girl. Back to the house he returned with her. Then they 
boiled the Crawfish and they ate it. 

Then they proceeded on their way, and arrived down 
river from a house. Then, 'tis said, he and his younger brother 
talked. ‘Across from here I shall go to the elder one, but do 
you go to the younger one. With those two we are to wrestle,” 
he said. There the elder one went, and went up on top of the 
house; on top of the house the elder one sat. Inside he went. 
Daldals younger brother arrived at the house of the younger 
one. 'The wicked person's wife was sitting there, and there 
little children were sitting. Just one boy, younger brother 
of the wicked person, was sitting at the door. Daldal’s younger 
brother said, "I'm going to eat salmon. Give me salmon to eat, 
I'm hungry." When he had eaten the salmon, he gave every 
one of the little children to eat. Yonder was one sitting by 
the door. The man's wife was sitting, and he fiddled with her 
nipples. The boy went out of the house, went to the water. 
He told his elder brother, "O elder brother, a certain person 
has arrived at the house and has eaten your salmon, your wife's 
nipples he has pinched, your salmon he has distributed to the 
children," he said to him. The fish-net he threw out to shore 
and went into the house. Daldal’s younger brother was eating, 
salmon he ate. He stepped into the house and almost broke 
(Daldal's) arm in two; here on his arm he stepped and (nearly) 
broke it in two. (Daldal) just twisted his arm to one side and 
stepped right into the salmon. “O friend, let us play!" (said 
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the wicked man). “I did not come here to play. ‘I shall 
just eat salmon,' I said to myself. Not for play did I come here." 
—“O friend, let us play with each other!" and he took grass. 
"Let us play with each other, let us play the grass game!" 

Thus, 'tis said, they spoke to each other. And now then 
Daldal became angry. ‘It is well! let us, then, play with 
each other," he said. Out of the house they went; he picked 
him up and went to the water with him. “M+, m+! Now, 
it seems, the handsome youth is to be spoiled,"' they said 
yonder were the houses of many people. Now they wrestled 
with each other. “I think I'll cut him through the first time," 
he thought to himself, but (Daldal) held his ground. “M+, 
m+! Still the person holds his ground, the handsome youth." 
Then, ’tis said, they wrestled with each other. From across 
the river his elder brother saw him. The elder people were on 
the other side of the river, and one was holding his net for 
salmon. Daldal the elder was sitting on top of the house. So 
these youths, the younger ones, did wrestle with each other, 
k!ídididi went their bodies. “Hm+, hm+! Still they have 
strength. Never before have they done that," said the people 
collected together. “<O friend, eat your salmon! —“I do not 
wish it, let us play with each other. Before I just wanted 
salmon, now I desire to play. —''O friend, pinch my wife's 
nipples!"—"'I do not wish it, let us wrestle with each other," 
he said. That one yonder across the river, the elder one, 
knew that his younger brother was not strong. “Eh!” he said, 
and threw his fishing-net out to shore. He was about to step 
across the river. “E”! where are you going? Come this way!" 
(Daldal) said. This Daldal the elder was sitting on top of the 
house, he it was that said “This way!" He turned back, 
picked him up, and set him down; people he used to destroy. 
At one another they jumped, and then, 'tis said, they wrestled; 
then their bodies sounded k!ídididi. On the other side of the 
river he had already cut through the younger one, while the 
elder ones wrestled. It did not last long before he had cut him 


1 That is, killed. See note r, p. 3. 
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through. Now the two wicked people, he and his younger 
brother, were slain. "Do you think that you will be a person?" 
and to the west he threw him. “Ehe Evening Star you shall 
always be called, you shall always be called he that comes up in 
the evening." (To the younger one he said, “You will be) he 
that comes up in the east early in the morning." 

Now Coyote snatched up the fishing-net. “In the water 
I shall catch salmon,” Coyote thought to himself, but he caught 
only mice in the fishing-net. Again he threw it forth into the 
water, but caught only gophers. "Ehl you shall not catch 
salmon," he was told. "In the earth you shall hunt for gophers, 
mice shall you, for your part, catch," did Daldal say. Then 
he said, "People shall spear salmon, they will go to get food, 
to one another will they go to get food; one another they will 
feed, and they shall not kill one another. In that way shall 
the world be, as long as the world goes on.” 

Then, ’tis said, they continued on their way. These things 
he had said at Diflo"mi, in front of the falls he had said so. 
Right there salmon are always caught in fishing-nets. Then 
they continued on their way, on they went. Then, tis said, they 
arrived there, they accompanied each other. Now his elder 
brother went on ahead. Now the elder brother whistled to 
him; now the elder brother shrunk, while the younger one grew 
tall. The elder one became short, the younger one became tall. 
Nowadays these are standing there, mountains they have 
become. "Tis finished. Go gather and eat ba*p'-seeds.! 


3. PANTHER AND HIS DEER-WIFE. 


WI yowó* hülk' waxadil yak”. Betwi® alhüyüx 
House there was, Panther he and his Wildcat. Every day he went out 


younger brother hunting, 
pliyin he*ilemé*k‘. Ganéhi® dabalníxa lalé‘ pliyin bts’ 
deer he killed them eier is long time it became, deer all gone 
off. said, 


! This is the conventional method of winding upa Takelma myth. The com- 
mand is addressed to the children who have gathered around to listen to its recital. 
They are to go off and gather seeds in order to become active. Too much sitting 
around listening to stories makes one lazy. 
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la']áuhi. Pliyinhi yawá* holl" he*iléme*xAm.  Mí*sga*hi 


he caused Deer them- they were “Panther he has killed Just one 
them to become. selves talking, us off." 
pHyin  wa-iwi ge  *imíham  hülk' wada. Mi  hülk' 
deer girl there they sent her Panther to him. Now Panther 
pliyin wa-iwi yowok’. Ga pliyin wa-iwi  yowogwaná* 
deer girl he married That deer girl when he had 
Joes, ' married her, 
hente Ani® oben  altlayàk'. Ganéhi® hono®  alhüyüx 
then not deer he found Then, it is again he went out 
: them. said, hunting, 
ant kai tlomdm. Honóthi wé'gia-uda* alhüyüx  dahóxa 
not any he killed Again when it was he went out in the 
them. indeed dawn hunting, evening 
yewé*  bílam yewé*. *ísihi s'om gaal  hadedilt'a 
he returned, empty- he returned. Even mountains to everywhere 
handed though 
wit’ ani® altiayak’ pliyin. Ganéhi® hu'línt ya hono! 
he went not he found deer. Then, itis hebecame just, again 
about, them said, tired 
dahóxa  yewé* bilam  yewé*. Pliyin yawá-ida? misga! 
in the he returned, empty- he returned. Deer they talking, one 
evening handed 
wii ganau  dáktleméx s'om  gwelhók'wal ga ganau 
house in they assembled, mountain holed underneath that in 
dákt!leméx. Ganéhi® mi banx lohd* dabalnixa  la*lit'a* 
they assembled. Then, itis now hunger he was long time when it 
said, dead: became 
Ani® Ka tlomóm.  Olóm hene plyin ganàt' tlomomaná* 
not any he killed Formerly then deer so in when he had 
them. appearance! killed them, 
wil  debü' eum Mr ánf kai henenák'" wáxadil 
house full dried Now not any they con- he and his 
venison. sumed it younger brother 
abài cixum. Ganéhi®  alhüyüx honot bereit  alhüyüx 
inside dried Then, itis he wentout again, ‘every day he went out 
venison. said, hunting hunting, 


bilam ` vewéit, 
empty- he returned. 


handed 
Ganéhi® agata güxda pli wotd"ha. Ganéhi® aga 
Then, itis this,for his wife firewood she used to Then, itis this 
said, her part, go for it. said, one 
pH bils mengi wagawok‘ Ganehi* dewénxa 
firewood moss full of she used to 'Then, it is to-morrow 
bring it. said, 


14, e., so many— (that). 
2 — CTIE yum, '' venison dry.” 
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gweltwak' wi?  lawálhida? ph!  bils Ani® k‘ai  honó*. 


early in the whenever it firewood moss not any again. 
morning became, 
Alhüyüx bilam  yewé*.  Gwinfédi wede bilam yétk‘. 
He went out empty- he returned. When not empty- he returned?! 
hunting, handed handed 
Ganéhi® dahd"xa la’lit‘a® k‘a-11a’p‘a tsh'k'dagwa 
Then, it is said, evening when it became woman her own flesh 
he*sgé"*t*k® gwélxdagwa gaal. Ganéhi® dahoxa yewé® 
she cut it off her own legs at. Then, it is in the he returned 
(it would seem) said, evening 
hülkta bang mengt, Gwidi pliyínfa lemétéx? K‘a-ila’p‘a 
Panther, hunger  fullof. "Where  deer,for they have Woman 
on his part, their part, gone?" 
Ant. yiwiya™.  Ganehi umi — sebek misik dagwa e tone 
not she spoke. Then, it is now she her own flesh venison. 
said, roasted it 
Ganéhi® hülk' yewé* daho"xà. Bang áni his aba-iwók'de? 
Then, itis Panther he returned in the "Hunger not nearly I arrived 
said, evening. home," 
nagá-ihit. Ganéhi® xuma igína k‘a-ila’p‘a dasálda mats!ak‘ 
he said, itis Then,itis food she woman, on the she 
said. said, took it ground? placed it 
cix. Ganéhi® gayaü cix  xigwàlt'* yok!woi aga cix 
venison. Then,itis he ateit venison fresh; he knowsit this venison 
said, 
henéén abai gasi® bo" ága yewéida* cix xigwàl Ganéhi® 
it is inthe but now this whenhe_ venison fresh. Then, it is 
all gone house, returns said, 
gayaü  gelhewéhau htlk’. Gwidi  báxamàk'" naga-ihi® 
he ate it, he was thinking Panther. ‘‘Whence does she getit?"5 he said, it is 
said, 
gelhewéhana*  hálk*. Ganéhi® hono® alhüyüx  wé'gia-uda*. 
as he thought Panther. Then, it is again he went out when it was 
said, hunting dawn. 


Ganéhi® hono?” dahdxa  bílam  yewé*.  Gwinetdí wede 
Then, it is again in the empty- he returned. When not 
said, evening handed 


17, e., he kept returning empty-handed. 

2 To be analyzed as hee*-sgdut!-k‘. This form is inferential, not aorist (ee sgóut") , 
in tense, because the act was done secretly, without direct knowledge on Panther's 
part. She “must have cut it off," because her own flesh was offered as food. — Sebék' 
(1. 6) is also an inferential form, for similar reasons; the aorist is seep‘. 

3 Lit., * in front of his feet." 

4 Probably derived from xi, “water.” Its literal meaning would then be “having 
water, juicy." 

5 Lit., “she comes having it.” 
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bílam  yéük'! Ganéhi® hen*é dahoxà né? gwidí baxamàk'" 
empty- he returned? Then, itis then in the ‘Well, whence does she 
handed said, evening get it?" 


naga-ihi® | gelhewéhana*. 
he said, itis said, as he thought. 
Ganéhi® xü'ne la'le. Ganeéhi waya?” güxda hono® 
'Then, it is night it became. Then, itis he slept, his wife also 
said, said, 


waya®. Ganéhi®  dapláxa lalé’  hülk*a Ant waya® 


she slept. Then, it is before day- it became; Panther, not he slept, 
said, break for his part, 
gelhewéhau gwidí aga cix*a baxamàk'"? Ganéhi® ba'tlebét' 
he was “Whence this venison she gets it?" Then, it is she arose 
thinking, indeed said, 
k'a-ia'p'a ulam hene pli” wagadk‘nana® būs mengi. 
woman before then firewood when she was wont moss full of. 


to bring it 
Ganéhi* k'a-ilà/pa  ba?*tlebét' asasi?” hülk án: wayat 
E y 


Then, it is woman she arose and so Panther not he slept; 
said, 
agas güxda  hülk' wayi?”  mi'wa nmnagá*his k‘a-ila’p‘a. 
but indeed his wife “Panther he is probably," she almost woman. 
sleeping said 
Ba*t!lebét' Dis gayau. Emé*hi alxfk' delgán he'sgá"*t'Ók'" 
She arose, moss she ate it. Right here he saw her her hams cut away, 
gwélxdagwa ga®al cix  hefsgó'"*t'k' dat6k mik” ts’ !f't‘gwa. 
her own legs at venison she cut it off, so she gave her own flesh. 
it turned out; him as food 


Bils gayaü ga haga wals ga na*ndnhak‘ bis nb 
Moss sheateit, that that in truth that she always did, moss firewood 


yonder it turned out, 
gafal ani® k'ài. Ganéhi® bils gayaü pli ga®al sasini. 
at not any. Then, itis moss sheateit firewood at she was 
said, standing. 
Ganéhi®  alxfk' mi wildut‘agwa  igína. Mi  tslayák' 
Then, itis he saw her, now his own arrow he took it. Now he shot 
said, at her, 
bayuwün. Mi garda tlit‘swa  wá*da bií®. Mi! tlit'gwa 
he missed her. Now his wife her own to him she Now her own 
husband jumped. husband 
wá'da  bilíuda* tlbagwán mi  wét'gi. Mi bai®ibilik‘’ 
to him „as she his pancreas now she took Now sheran out with 
jumped, from him. it in her hand, 


|— ba-iywwün. This word is probably a causative formation from yowo-, 
"to be;" its literal meaning would then be “he caused it to be out.” 


Ha 
(ep) 
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tlila’p‘agit‘swa . (ba wét‘gi. Mi  baiüibilik". Ganéhi® 
her own husband pancreas  shetook, Now she ran out with Then, it is 
from him. it in her hand. said, 


há'*ga gwi pliyin dakt!eméxda* Noe ya bi  wák'. 


that one where deer that they were just there, she 
yonder assembled, itis said, fetched it. 
Ganéhi® wifin wik !élhia-uda*! gas'1 gané 
Then, it is said, different whenever it is daylight, SO then 


tléutlawagwan  be*wí*. Ganéhi® tleut!4"® pliyin hülk' 
ball was played with it everyday. Then,itissaid, theyplayedball deer, Panther 
thbagwán ga “iwat léut lawak”. Be*wí | ha+?  1'*da 
his pancreas that they played ball with it Every day “Ha+! That 
in their hands. 
hülk' thbagwán?* sgeléuda* mí*s tslawit' ba-ibilf'. Yomo 
Panther his pancreas!" as they one fast he ran out. “Catch up 
shouted, runner with him, 
tlot' hat?” yomói* yomó nagdansa®nhi®. Ganéhi® xü'*ne 
one-horned H4+! Catch up  catchup they used to say to Then, it is night 


deer! with him, with him!” each other, it is said. said, 
la*lit‘a® gane hoyo t "phyáx ga goya MW he dada si vorum 
when it then she danced fawn that medicine- but off now 
became, woman, yonder 


hit‘ l&p'gulàük'" hülk' tliba wét'ginma*. . Ganéhi® yak’ 
with spirit he was about Panther, pan- as he had been Then, itis Wildcat 


gone to become creas deprived of. said, 
DL Ee Metye*k'wànp' | wrtobí  tlibagwán 
now people he took them.  ''Return you (pl.) my elder his pancreas," 
hither with it brother 
nagá-hit  yák'". Ganéhi®  mí*sga* yapla ge  ginink' 
hesaid,itis Wildcat. Then, it is one person there they went one 
said, said, after another 
KU né agasi® goyo hoyó*t" .*aldi^ .*altlayak'. Ganéhi® 
at night, but this medicine- she danced, all she discovered Then, it is 
woman them. said, 
helé*lda* 
as she sang: 
> > > > > 
B-R—— —À—S——N—hN— Bi Nh SASS —N—N—N — 
Togs EE EE 
GE Sch 
EE d 


1. Wá-ya- we-ne L6"- wa-na, wá-ya - we-ne L6"- wa-na, wá-ya- we-ne LÓ"- wa-na. 


2. Nék-di i-de-met-a wit‘, nék“di 1-de-met-a wit, nék‘-di 1- de-mes-a wit‘? 
‘‘Who right over hegoes who right over hegoes who right over he goes 
there about, there about, there about?” 


1Probably misheard for wek/eelhia-uda*, morphologically related as iterative to 
wéegia-uda*, “when it is daylight, next day,” as sgot/olh-, “to cut frequentatively," is 
related to sgdud-, “to cut.” 

? A loud, prolonged whisper. 

3 Each word in this sentence is pronounced distinctly and pompously. 

! — yomo; -oi because of following y-. 
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Ganéhi*  wé'gia"  hülk'  wá*da  hiwilf" yak‘s‘i® 


Then, it is said, it dawned, Panther to him she ran, but Wildcat 
mü'lápx ganau. Yak‘ *alkloklók' obt“ yófk'au daldal 
sweat-house in. “Wildcat ugly-faced, your elder ‘Bones crack!”’ 

brother, 
nagásbi  obí*t'  naganá*k'5.! Gwel®wak‘wi® ge  hiwilí'* 
he says your elder she kept saying, Early in the there she ran 
to you brother," it is said. morning 
hülk' wá*da. Ganéhi® ha*yewéok‘. Ganéhi® tléut!iwia'* 
Panther to him. Then, it is she always re- Then, it is they played 
said, turned yonder. said, ball 
hülk' tlbagwán wa. “da hülk' thlbagwán. Ganéhi® 
Panther his pancreas with. “That Panther his pancreas." Then, it is said, 
mí*sga* igina hilk’ tlhbagwán ba+?  yámoi  yomo 
one he took it Panther his pancreas. “Bi! Catchup catch up 


with him, with him, 


tlóit'  nagánsa*nhit. Gana*nex tleut!4" halk’ tlibagwán 


one-horned they always said to Thus they played Panther his pancreas 
deer!’’ one another, it is said. ball 
wa. Ganéhi® xü'ne lawálhet' gané mi hono?” hoyó*t' 
with. 'Then, it is night it used to then now again she danced 
said, become, 

EN M YAk" kadi naklà. áni | ieína yapla aldi’ 
fawn. Wildcat what ofallkinds not hetookthem people? all 
yapla igína  tclamàl ga wana?” igiina. Aldi’ *altlayàk' 
people he took mouse that even he took Al she discovered 

them, him. them 

goyo  fr'sisi gwi® neyé'da?. Klyi'x ganau pla-iwát*wilik'" 

medicine- evenif any- that they Smoke in they came down 
' woman, where did. along with it, 
a ald *altlayàk'. QGwínte ]la*lé yap!a  henétén Ani 
those all she discovered Long time it became, people they were not 
them. used up, 

nek  hülk' thbagwán  yeweyàk'". 

any one Panther his pancreas he returned 
with it. 


Ganéhi® yák'" gané‘ gi'si® nagá-ihit. Gane  yá*. 
Then,itis Wildcat "Then WIL in my he said, it is Then he went. 


said, turn!" said. 
Gané ge wók' ge .tléut!iwia-uda*. Ganéhi® ` bils 
'Then there he arrived there (where) they were Then, it is moss 
playing ball. said, 
*algiligálk^wa  1ü/xdagwa  *algiligálhi. Gwi hente khyfk'da*? 
he daubed it over his own hands he bedaubed Where then that it fell 
himself, them. 
thbàk'""  ha'tya  gwidík'"danma*  géhi iteal Ganéhi® 
pancreas from side as it was thrown, right he held out his Then, it is 


to side there hand palm up. said, 


! — naganáa* k'-hài*. 
2A loud, prolonged whisper. 
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Däi "da Huik tlibagwán neye hi sgeléuda® pliyin. 


“Ba+! That Panther his pancreas," they said, it as they deer. 
is said, shouted 
Ganéhi®  hàa*üda  yá^  gwidík'"dan. Héfibilik'" mi 
Then,itis into his hand just it was thrown. Off he scampered having now 
said, it in his hand, 


tho*gwak‘* ópxa* tlibagwán mu iho"gwàk'" Ba+  yómoi 


he ran with it his elder his pancreas now he ran with it “Ba+! Catch up 


in his hand, brother in his hand. with him, 

yomo  tlóit  yómoi yomd. Mi hulint a?” banawa kd 
catch up one-horned catch up catch up Now as he was he climbed up 
with him, deer! with him, with him!" tired a tree. 


Ganehi* witit'géyek!in. Ganéhi® mi dik!ololán t'gá*p'dagwan 


Then, it is he was surrounded. Then, itis now he was dug their own horns 


said, said, under 
wa. Gané hagwa*l4mde®  dekligadáé nagd-ihi® yak”. 
with. "Now in my trail you shall fall he said, itis Wildcat. 
ahead," said, 
Bém diisgü'yükln |  o"bán aka gelbBám . s'*ult. 
'Tree it was made to fall it was he, however, up above he was 
by being uprooted, dug up; sitting. 
Hagwa*lámda dák'alkhyít*k' di*isgi’yiklin git$wayá^  p'íwas 
In his road down it fell, it was made to fall just far off lightly 
by uprooting; bounding 


nagá*, Gané hé*bili't, Båt  yómoi yomo t!oit. Gwi*nedi 
he did. Then away he “Bä+! Catch up catchup one-horned When 


leaped. with him, with him, deer!” 
wede ihogwák"? Gane xü'n làp'gulük" dahdxa la 164 
not he ran with it Then night it was about evening it became; 
in his hand? to become, 
honóthi  ba?nawa'*k' hi'lifit‘a®  ligilagànt' hulü'hilint'a*. 
again indeed he climbed up as he was he always whenever he was 
a tree, tired ; rested tired. 
Gane ani? honó* ditisgüyü"k!n bêm.” Ganéhi® wayá* aldi 
Then . not again it was made to fall tree. Then,itis they all. 
by being uprooted said, slept 
Gané wifüit'geyétkln yak “sif gelbàm. Mi wé'giaugulugwán!, 
Then he was surrounded, Wildcat, up above. Now it was about to be 
however, dawn. 
Gane  bils  ?algiligálk'wa. Ganéhi®  playewé*? | mí*sga* 
Then moss he daubed it over 'Then, it is he returned one 
himself. , said, down; 


t'eá'p'da gadák' pla-igini*k’ witín hono? gadak' s'ówo*k'Óp' 
his horns on top of he came down, another again on top of he jumped, 
one 


1This word is the periphrastic future of the impersonal and is passive in form. 
An approximately literal translation would be “it was intended to dawn." 
2 —pla-iyewéi*. 
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ba*déyeweyàk'"" hono? wiín  gadak' s'ówof*k'óp. Gané 


he continued on again another on top of he jumped. Then 
his way, one 
debin  la*lit'à! yá^ 1goyó'k' gane  waho"gwàk'". Gane 
last one when he just he touched now he was running Then 
became him, along with it. 

aldi k'wáx. Bat  yómoi yomo  t!ot' yomd gawák'di 
all they “Bä+! Catch up catchup one-horned catchup that one, 
awoke. with him, with him, deer! with him!" it seemed, 


hogwát*sda? | yük'. 
their runner he evidently 
was. 


Gané ópxa ba?gél'pleyé. “Mi lohógulük'" t'ibagwán 
Then his elder he lay belly up. Now he was about his pancreas 
brother to die 
ánť kai  güxda wét'gigwana! ga  wat!éut!awagwan. 
not any, his wife since she had taken that ball had been played 
it from him; with it. 
Ganéhi® mi aba-iwok‘ ópxa tliba hayawá*da xda'xdàk'". 
Then, it is now he arrived  hiselder pancreas into his ribs he threw it. 
said, home; brother 
Gane akla mülápx ganau hiwili®. Mi sgisi ge  yük' 
Then he, for sweat-house in he ran. Now Coyote there he turned 
his part, out to be 
mülápx ganau. Ganéhi® my piyma wok’. Gane hülk' 
sweat-house in. Then, itis now deer, for they . Then Panther 
said, their part, arrived. 
ba*yewé*, Gane tslayák' mahmi't‘a®, Gane yak!wa? pliyax 
he revived. Then  heshotat the big ones. Then Wildcat, for fawns 


them his part, 
tslayàk' sgisidil aya’  pliyáx  tslayàk'  há*ga  hülk' 
he shot at he and they, for fawns they shot at that one ` Panther 
them, Coyote their part, them, yonder 


plyin maháit'a tslayàk. Mi pliyin tiga? gidi yewé*. 
deer big ones  heshotat Now deer land upon they 


them. returned. 
Gehi yáxa gi*a yok!woyátn. Gane aga bo" pliyin 
Just only Il, for I know it. Now this today deer 
there my part, 
Ee lade) hene piyaa antt kai" lap'k’* “gasi 
land full they have then deer, for not any it turned out ` but 
become, their part, that they became, 


1This word is used of the throwing of a soft, nasty object. Cf. xdaan, ''eel." 

? — yasak Yta, 

3 — qa4* à. 

1 áni’, “not,” does not go with laap‘k‘, which, as an inferential form, would require 
wede, but merely with k'ai; áni? k'ai is equivalent to “none.” 

š These forms are inferentials. Though the verbs briefly recapitulate some of the 
points of the preceding myth, they are not employed for the purpose of narrating a 
story, but rather of accounting for present-day conditions; hence the inferential, not 
the aorist, mode. 4 
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bo“a piyin- gwalà Mlale  Hefne pliyin aldi tslaip'k'? 


today deer many they have Then deer all they hid 
indeed become. themselves, 
hülk' he"lemé*k^wana*! ga gafal wa-iwí 6k‘igam? do"miá 
Panther because he was that for girl he was killing 
destroying them; given her him 


gatàl Bo" wede yak” ópxa tlibagwán  woók'í  hülk'*a 
for.  To-day, not Wildcat his elder his pancreas if he had Panther, for 


brother gone for it, his part, 
bó" ]ohó. Mi he'delélekh'*n? plalák'wa cehi  dé*winit' 
today he would Now I have finished it myth, just going so far 
be dead. there 
già | yok loya®n. 
I, for my part, I know it. 
Translation. 


A house there was, Panther and his younger brother Wild- 
cat. Every day he went out hunting, the deer he killed off. 
Then, 'tis said, a long time elapsed; he had caused the deer to 
disappear. The deer were talking among themselves, “Panther 
has killed us off." A certain deer-girl they sent there to Panther. 
Panther married the deer-girl. When he had married that deer- 
girl, then he found no more deer. Then he went out hunting 
again, but did not kill any. Again, when it was dawn, he went 
out hunting; in the evening he returned, returned empty- 
handed. Even though he went about everywhere in the moun- 
tains, he found no deer. Then did he become tired, returned 
again in the evening, returned empty-handed. To talk among 
themselves did the deer assemble in a certain house; in a 
mountain cave, therein did they assemble. Then, 'tis said, 
he was dying of hunger; a long time had elapsed and he had 
not killed any. Formerly so many deer had he killed that 
the house was full of dried venison. Now he and his younger 
brother consumed no dried venison in the house. Then, 'tis 
said, he went out hunting again; every day he went out hunting, 
but returned empty-handed. 

Now this wife of his, for her part, used to go for firewood. 


1The -k‘wa- implies that the deer were then conceived of as persons. 
2Lit., '' I have put it off in front.” 
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And she was wont to bring firewood covered with moss. Then, 
whenever the morrow came early in the morning, the firewood 
no longer was covered with moss. He went out hunting, but 
empty-handed he returned. How long did he not keep return- 
ing empty-handed? Then, ’tis said, when the evening came, 
the woman cut off her own flesh from her legs. Then Panther, 
for his part, returned in the evening, full of hunger. ‘‘Where 
have the deer all gone?" (said Panther). The woman did not 
speak. Now then, 'tis said, she roasted her own flesh as venison. 
Then Panther returned in the evening. ''Because of hunger I 
nearly did not arrive home," he said. Then the woman took 
the food and placed the venison down on the ground in front of 
him. Then he ate the fresh venison. He knew that this ven- 
ison had all been consumed in the house, but now when he 
returns, there is fresh venison. Then he ate it; Panther kept 
thinking about it. Where did she get it from?" said Panther, 
as he thought about it. Then, when it was dawn, he went out 
hunting again. Then again he returned empty-handed in the 
evening. How long did he not keep returning empty-handed? 
Then, 'tis said, that evening, as he thought about it, he said to 
himself, Well, where did she get it from?" 

Then night came on. And then he slept, also his wife 
did sleep. Then, as the morning twilight came, Panther, 
for his part, did not sleep, but kept thinking, “Whence, now, 
did she get this venison?" Then the woman arose at the time 
when she was wont to bring firewood, covered with moss. 
Now the woman arose, and Panther was not sleeping; but his 
wife, “Panther must be sleeping," said the woman. She 
arose, ate the moss. Right here he saw her hams cut away, 
from her own legs had she cut off venison; as food, it turned 
out, did she give him her own flesh. Moss she ate, and that 
indeed was why it always happened that there was no moss on 
the firewood. Then, 'tis said, she ate the moss as she stood 
by the firewood. Now he saw her and seized his arrow. Now 
he shot at her, but missed her. And his wife jumped at her 
husband, and as she jumped at her husband, she took away 
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from him his pancreas. Now she ran out with it in her hand, 
her own husband she had deprived of his pancreas. Now away 
did she run, having it in her hand. Then, ’tis said, yonder 
where the deer were assembled together, just there did she 
bring it. 

Then, every time it dawned, then every day shinny-ball 
was played with it. Now the deer played ball; Panther’s pan- 
creas, therewith did they play shinny-ball Every day, as 
they shouted, "Hà-! That is Panther's pancreas!" a certain 
fast runner rushed out. "Catch up with him, one-horned deer! 
Ha+! Catch up with him, catch up with him!" they used 
to say to each other. Then, as night came on, a fawn, a medi- 
cine-woman that one, danced, but off yonder Panther now 
was about to lose his spirit, for of his pancreas he had been 
deprived. Then Wildcat now did take various people. “Do 
you all come back with my elder brother’s pancreas,” said 
Wildcat. Then one person after another went there in the 
night, but this medicine-woman danced, discovered them all. 
She sang, tis said: 


Wayawene LÓ"wana, wáyawene LO"wana, wáyawene LÓ"wana. 
Who goes about right over there, who goes about right over 
there, who goes about right over there? 


Then it dawned and to Panther she ran, but Wildcat was 
in the sweat-house. ‘‘Ugly-faced Wildcat, your elder brother, 
‘Crack bones!’ says to you your elder brother," she kept saying. 
Early in the morning there she ran to Panther. Then yonder 
she always returned. And then with Panther's pancreas shinny- 
ball they played. "That there is Panther’s pancreas," (they 
shouted). Then a certain one took Panther's pancreas. “Ba! 
Catch up with him, catch up with him, one-horned deer!" 
they kept saying to one another. In that way they played 
shinny-ball with Panther's pancreas. Then night used to come 
on, and now again the fawn danced. What sort of people did 
not Wildcat take? All the people he took, even the mouse he 
took. All of them the medicine-woman discovered, no matter 
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what they did. Down in the smoke they came, but all of 
those she discovered. A long time elapsed, the people had all 
been tried, but no one returned with Panther’s pancreas. i 

Then Wildcat said, "Now I in my turn!" Then off he 
went. Now there he arrived, there where they were playing 
shinny-ball. Then he daubed moss all over himself, his hands 
he bedaubed. Wherever the pancreas fell as it was thrown 
from side to side, right there he held out his hand palm up. 
Now the deer said, “Bä+! That there is Panther's pancreas,” 
shouting. Then right into his hand was it thrown. Off he 
scampered with it, ran with it now in his hand, ran off with his 
elder brother's pancreas in his hand. “Bat! Catch up with 
him, catch up with him, one-horned deer! Catch up with 
him, catch up with him!" Now as he was tired he climbed 
up a tree, and then on all sides was he surrounded. Now then 
it was dug under with their own horns. ‘“‘Now in my own trail 
shall you fall ahead," said Wildcat (to the tree). The tree 
was made to fall by being uprooted, it was dug up, but he was 
.sitting up above. Down in his trail it fell, it had been made 
to fall by uprooting. Far off he just lightly bounded, and away 
he leaped. ' Bà-! Catch up with him, catch up with him, 
one-horned deer!’’ How long did he not run with it in his 
hand? Now night was about to come, evening it became, 
and again he climbed up a tree, for he was tired. Always 
he rested whenever he was tired. And not again was the tree 
made to fall by being uprooted. Then all did sleep; now he 
was surrounded on all sides, while Wildcat was up above. 
Now it was about to dawn, and moss he daubed all over himself. 
Then down he went back; down on the horns of one he came 
down, again on another one he jumped, continued on his way, 
again on another one he jumped. Then just as he came to the 
last one, he touched him, now as he was running along with 
(the pancreas). Then all awoke. ‘“Ba+! Catch up with 
him, catch up with him, one-horned deer! Catch up with him!" 
That one, it seemed, was their runner. 

Now his elder brother lay belly up. Now he was about to 
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die, for he had no pancreas, his wife having taking it from him; 
therewith shinny-ball had been played. Now then (Wild- 
cat) arrived at home; his elder brother’s pancreas he threw 
within his ribs. Then he, for his part, did run into the sweat- 
house, and Coyote there turned out to be in the sweat-house. 
Then now, 'tis said, the deer, for their part, did arrive. Now 
Panther revived, then shot at the big ones.. And Wildcat, 
for his part, shot at the fawns; he and Coyote, for their part, 
did shoot at the fawns, but that Panther yonder shot at the 
big deer. Now the deer had returned upon the land 

Just so far do I, for my part, know. Now this day the land 
has become full of deer; at that time the deer ceased to be, 
but nowadays the deer have become many. Then the deer 
all hid themselves, for Panther was destroying them; for that 
reason was the girl given to him, in order to kill him. Had 
not Wildcat gone to get his elder brother’s pancreas, Panther, 
for his part, would be dead today. Now I have finished this 
story; proceeding just so far do I, for my part, know. 


4. PANTHER AND COYOTE. 


Wilt | yowo® halk‘ waxadil waxa yak” 
Their house it was Panther he and his his younger Wildcat, 
younger brother, brother 
no'gadásit  sgisi mníxadil  Alhüyü'hix hülk' pliyin gwala 
but down below Coyote he and his He used to go Panther, deer many 
from them mother. to hunt 
tlomóómt'. Ganéhi® bew? cix tlomóm  wáxasf  abàif 
he used to Then, it is every deer he killed but his in the 
kill them. said, day them, younger brother house 
xuma klemnáts. Ganga ga nafnagá* dabalníxa cix wil 
food maker. Only that he did, long time venison house 
debü'* wdxasi®  yámx  yaxa gayaü Ani cix  tslík'da 
full; but his fat merely he ate it, not deer its flesh 
younger brother 
gayaik'. No'"gada sgisi nixadil hot kleléi wilt. 
he used to Down below Coyote he and his fir its bark their 


eat it. from them mother house. 
Ganéhi® dabalnixa ` la*'le. Ganéhi® — gwicíwók'di 
Then, it is said, long time it became. Then, it is said, somewheres 


or other 


1 So heard for xo. 
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xamíixa  da?*ledlagwán  dàfyaná?  hülk' six heilemé’k‘. 
by the sea he was heard about chief Panther, deer hedestroyed them. 
Ganéhi® wá-iwi gapini sêm  alt'gü*s  t'awáxadil yá! 
Then, it is girls two ducks white she and her they 
said, younger sister went. 
Da*hi’aganin sgisi me®dat’ dit'gaü will sgisi  hülksi 
He was heard about, Coyote on this west of his Coyote; but 
it is said, side the land house Panther 
gwent'eàü ga’a ge wii neyéhi®  gana'néx da™agan. 
eastor the that one, there his they said, thus they heard 
land for his part, house it is said; of them. 
Ganéhi®  yüt!lün wa-iwi ga’p*ini t‘awdxadil ge wodk‘ia™! 
Then, it is white girls two she and her there they 
said, ducks younger sister arrived 
Evi Gane plebéxa® segísi. Ganéhi® mi liwat 
Coyote at. Then he peeled bark Coyote. Then,itissaid, now looking 
nagá* wa-iwi dt ga’plini baxátm. ‘a! gwidí nafnagait'e*? 
he did; girls pretty two they come. '"*A! How amlgoing to do?" 
T'gwa hetlamá* nak‘i t'gwa he'lamá^ klemán. Wihin 
"'"Thunder its board, say to it! thunder its board ^ make it!" “My mother 
ohóp'  du'gwí  didu'gwànk' ` nagá-ihi? sgisi.  S'elék'" 
ohóp - her skirt she shall wear it," he said, Coyote. "Acorn 
shells? it is said, pestle 
lü'pxagwank' wihin nagá*. T‘gwa he‘lamdé* wihin wili 
she shall pound my he said. ‘‘Thunder its board my house 
having it in her hands mother," mother 
hu —cü"alt'a* ‘-ihi® 
ganau Cu “alt a naga-1n1. 
in she shall sit," he said, it is said. 
Gané wa-iwi gà'plhni  sás  nagà*. Gwidi sé*ndi‘ 
'Then girls two coming to they did. “Where Panther 
a stand 
wi. Mi yamadán sgisi sendi wili. Gi sé*ndifa eit‘e®. 
his Now he was asked Coyote Panther his EI Panther, anms 
house?” house. for my part, 
Mi igoyó'"xatn wa-iwi k!wdlt‘a t'ópxa iguyütk' dal" 
Now they nudged girl younger one her elder she nudged ‘“‘He lies,’ 
each other, sister her: 
sgisi wasí.  Maháit'à Ani  sgís ga sé*ndi  nagá-ihi. 
Coyote | indeed." The elder "Not Coyote, that Panther," she said, it 
one is said. 
Wa-iwít'an  i1dátli —wilít'ktà ^  Ba*déyeweyàk'". Ganéhi® 
“Girls, right there my house." They continued on Then, it is 
their way. said, 


1 Properly speaking, this form is impersonal. An expressed subject, as here 
t'awaaxadil, more correctly requires the form wouk‘. 

?'"Thunder's board" is the Takelma term for “lumber.” 

3 These shell ornaments are described as half black and bean-like in shape. 

4A myth name of Panther. 

5Lit., ''mouth-plays."' 
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aba-iginífk' | xilamanà  selék‘”  1lobóxak'"  sgísi  nmíxa. 


they came to they, acorn she was pounding Coyote his 
the house pestle with it in her hand mother. 
Ganéhi® playuwó* xilamanà alxali dni dabalníxa. Gwidi 
Then,itis they sat down they; they were not long. “Where 
said, seated 
sendi ` will mi vamadän  mologuláp'a  sgísi ` "Sa. 
Panther his house?" now she was asked old woman, Coyote his 
mother. 
Gwent'gàü ^ hinwadà ge will nagá-ihi mologola’p‘a. 
"East side of towards up there his house," she said, old woman. 
the land stream it is said, 


Mafa nagdsbinda® bo"  séndi  nagait' sgisi  nagásbiin 
“You, for though I said just Panther you said, Coyote I said to 
your part, to you now, you 
naga t'ópxa. Ganéhi® ba-iyewé*. Mi yá? ba*déyeweyàk'". 
she said her elder Then,itis they went Now they they started again 
to her sister. said, out again. went on their journey. 

Ganéhi® dabalníxa  la?*lé ^ mi yewé* sgisi. Hindé 

Then, it is said, long time it became, now he returned Coyote. ''Mother! 

gwidi  wayá"t'  klwált'à^ andi kai dák'da'da ` weilt 

where your daughter- the younger Not any over her house 
in-law one? (inter.) head 


hanhogwàl? K'ái mnagait' Wayá"t'  klwált'a^ dak‘da*da 
holed through?" “What did you “Your daughter- the younger over her 


say?" in-law one head 
Andi® wili hánhogwàl? Gemé‘di gi wayáuxagwat' yük'a*? 
_ not house holed through?” "How I having daughter- do I come 
(inter.) in-law to be? 
Bo"à  wa-iwít'an aba-inagát* sendi  wá'da  ginigiyá'"! 
Just now, girls they were in Panther to him they have 
indeed, the house; gone," 
nagé-ihi®  mologuláp'a ga  nagá*.  Sk'á nagait‘? Mi 
she said, old woman that she said. “What did you Now 
it is said, say?" 
abaiginfk' mi  tlomóm na:  Ganehf  ba-iyewé* mii 
he went into now he killed his Then, it is he went out now 
the house, her mother. said, again, 
he*bili®, Mi  hótk!' mi  swadák'.. Mi his” aba-iwdk‘ 
he ran off. Now heran, now he pursued Now very they arrived in 
them. nearly the house 
sendi  wásda. Mina bios ore ha’ p da “-altlayak emi 
Panther to him. Now slightly a little he discovered now 
them, 


(This form also is impersonal, though the logical reference is to wa-iwftt‘an, 
Wd 

2Coyote is now greatly excited, hence uses the meaningless but characteristic 
"coyote prefix" s-. 
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wiyimàt' wa-iwi' gà'p'ini. Wo"na'k'"! nagdé-ihi® wo"na'k'" 
he exercised his girls two. Olda he said, it old 
supernatural power is said; 
upon them 


Ie Mi sé*ndi warda” aba-iwok‘ia™  yák'" situli 


they became. Now Panther to him as they arrived Wildcat he was 
in the house, sitting; 
mologolalpa ga’ptini aba-iwok‘  hülk' wá'da yübí 
old women two they arrived Panther to him, their 
in the house basket-caps 
desgwógwéent' yeléxda desgwogwént‘ mologola’p‘agan yü'k!alx 
worn out, their burden worn out, old women teeth 
baskets 
wák't mologola’p‘a  gà'ptini t'awáxadil bém ik!wenéhi. 
without, old women two she and her sticks they held them 
younger sister in their hands. 
Háülk' ánf kài alhüyüxk.. 
Panther not any; he was out 
hunting. 
Deb x dahouxabsade ME cx —heik . hak”, 
Now, it evening it became. Now venison hebrought Panther. 
is said, it home 
Mr yak” gané wiklasihan | méwók' nagdé-ihi® yak” 
Now Wildcat, “Now my maternal they have he said, Wildcat, 
grandmothers arrived here," it is said, 
ópxa gwenhegwé*hagwanhi. K!ulsat‘a*? ók plan 
his elder he related it to him. “ Soft (food) give them, liver 
brother 
ok ` nagá* sé*nda. Ganéhi® plan  ogótak'i. Ganéhi® 
give he said Panther. Then, it is liver he always Then, it is 
them," said, gave to them. said, 
wé'gia-uda*  alhüyü'híx hono?  hülk'  be*wí! alhüyü'hix 
when it was he was wont to again Panther, every day he was wont to 
dawn, go out hunting go out hunting; 
daltwíf phyáx lgik'". Klasf*t‘ 6k‘1 klulsát'a^ nagánhahr 
sometimes  fawn he brought "Your  giveitto soft (food)," he used to say 
it home. maternal them to him, 
grandmothers it is said, 
waxa gast plan  ogótaki. Ganéhi®  gwifne "laë 
his younger and that liver he used to Then, itis longtime it became. 
brother; one give to them. said, 
Ganéhi® mi yana lobolàp' mologola’p‘ak!an. Ganéhi® xi 
Then, itis now acorns’ they kept old women. Then, it is water 
said, pounding them said, 


Duane blasansa b vanas ela wanti Gane xi. tt 
hot they took . they sifted in acorns they sifted them Then water bot 
with them, basket-pan, in basket-pan. 


1 This “wish” is preceded by a whiff of air blown by Coyote. 
2Lit., 'wormy." Cf. RIUS ''worm." 
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dirada pla-it'gwilffx. Mi C535" nagá*. Mi tawa mf 


breat 
on top of it dropped down. Now she did. Now ''O younger Now 
her hand sister! 
alxitk' 4+ 1üxdék' alt'gá*s' la*le. Ne? plagait‘e® nagá-ihi 
see! Oh, my hand white ithas Well) Pibbathe,;? she said, 
become. it is said, 
maháit'à ga  nafnagá*. Mi! xambili® nanya hi ba't'éx. 
the elder one that she did. Now she jumped just on the she 
into the water, other side emerged. 
Ganéhi® o+ hopkén hene  nát/na* panat ya* Daten 
Then itis oh! long before then as being, being in just she 
said, that way emerged 
han. Mawi plak nagdéhi® t'awáxa. IMi hono* plagá* 
on the “You too  bathe!" she said to her younger Now also she 
other side. heraus said sister: bathed 
haxiyà -klwdlt‘a, ~Ganéhi® simi hanya malmis i ba 0t 
in the the younger Then,itis now just together they 
water one. said, across emerged. 
Mt -ganáti'  la'Jevcshop!emn ‘senda wada EE 
Now being in the they long ago Panther to him pretty then 
same way became, 
vändaf  ganáthi  ]la*le wa-iwi't‘an dt t‘awaxadil. 
when they being in the they girls pretty she and her 
went same way became younger sister. 
Ganáhan méal yewé®. Gané yana ba-ihemék' aba-iyewé* 

Being as on this side they Then acorns they took they returned 

before (of river) returned. them out, into the house 
wa-iwi | dutüa. Gané yene? somót. Mi  yáklwa?* 

girls pretty. Then acorns they cooked Now “O Wildcat, 
them. 

Klasit: 1la/ula-usam hop!én&a obf*t’ yoguya‘ paal 
your maternal he's been calling long ago, your elder to marry for 
grandmothers us; however, brother him 
me'ginigik! gasi® sgisi  wiyimásam.  Gané ya?nik' no" 
here we came, but that Coyote he ‘poisoned’ us. Now we are down 


going away, river 
yeweylk' mnagá-ihif wa-iwi't‘an. 


we return," they said, girls. 
it 1s said, 
Mi ya*niya™ hülk'si anf Ka  alhüyüx 
Now they are gone but Panther not any; he was out 
away hunting, 


1 — ganát' hi; cf. gahi, the same." 

2So heard for yana. The first a is palatalized to e by the preceding y; the second 
u is made to correspond to it, owing to the feeling that Takelma has for repeated 
vowels in dissyllabic stems. 

3 — yaak'w-* à, 

* So heard for yogwià. 
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gwel’wak‘wihi  alhüyü'hix. Ganéhi® wa-iwi't‘an mi yá 
early in the morn- he used to go Then, it is girls now they 
ing, indeed, to hunt. said, went, 
Il ku mi Gane yáklwa* dak wit gini’k. Hé+ 
not any now. Then Wildcat, on top of he went. EH 
for his part, the house 
obeya'- | güxde ya® mit  obéya’+. Mi sgelél® 
elder your wives they have now, elder Now he kept 
brother! gone away brother!” shouting, 
Seelewalt ópxa obiya güxde* yá? ^ nagáhi*  sgel€*. O+ 
he shouted his elder ''Elder your they have he said to him, he 201 
to him brother, brother, wives gone," it 1s said, shouted. 
bat ObDiya me’yéu gü'/xde yá! nagd-ihi®, Mi yewé* 
ba+! elder come Your they have he said, it Now he 
brother, back! Wives gone," is said. returned 
hülk' ópxa gwenhegwéhagwanhi gwenhegwéhók'" wa-iwi’ 
Panther; his elder he related it to him, he told him about ‘* Girls 
brother them, 
dutü.  Klasí*t' le*wilá-usi negési.  Gana'néx gwenhegwé- 
pretty. “Your maternal he has been they said Thus he related 
grandmother calling me,’ to me." 
hagwanhi | ópxa. Gane  yánt'é  nagá*  hülk'. Gane 
it to him his elder "Now I am he said Panther. Then 
brother. going," 
tclulx Igína ` ba*dinfk' ` wili ^ hadínit!lanhi X s'elék'" 
strings of he took he strung house he strung them acorn 
dentalia them, them up, out in it, pestle 
ba?*dik'dàk'. Gané aga xařsgó“sg ga  lohót'e nagdahi® 
he stood it up. "Now this if it breaks? (in) that I shall be he said to him, 
(string) asunder, (case) dead,”’ it is said, 
D eee elk. dieuexeci e xadclóser ga? lohdte® 
his younger ‘Acorn if it falls down, if it breaks, (in) that I shall be 
brother. pestle (case) dead,” 
nagáhiť. 
he said to him, 
it is said. 
Gane yat güxdagwa swadàk' Gane mi! yo"mi 
Then he went his own he followed Then now hecaught up 
off, wives them. with them; 
sméla“x dé*da sak” wá-iwit'an ánf gwénliwila* sméla“x 
arrow in front he shot girls not they looked arrow 
shafts of them them, behind; shafts 
ba*yáànk'"" | yeléxdagwan panau  mats!'àk'l | Gane mi 
they picked their own burden in they put 'Then now 
them up, baskets them. 
da*tsla^wán wok‘ henfe yá*  wa*'himit' tlít'gwan. Gane 
by the ocean they then just they talked their own Then 
arrived, to him husband. 


! Pronounced in a loud whisper. 
2Lit., '' if it ‘cuts’ (intr.) apart, if it parts." 
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ei  wáda sa?gwán. Ei gada “sif k'ái gwala ne*yáuk' 


canoe to him it was "Canoe along- even things many if they say, 
paddled. side of 
wede ge liwat” nagá* wa-iwi't‘an tlít'gewan ga naga. 
not there look," they said girls, their husband that they said 
to him. 


Wede haxiyá liwat” "ef k‘ai gwala náxbiyauk'$ wede 


“Not in the look even things many if they should not 
water though say to you, 
ge liwat. Gane hansa*gwdn. Gane k'ái gwala nagan 
theres) Tool Then he was paddled Then things many he was 
across. said to 


halk’ alk!ok!dk‘ gwinát'na* ga *áldi k'ái gwala nagánhi. 
Panther, ugly-faced; in what way that all things many he was said to, 


being it is said. 
Olomsit  güxda ga  nagaik‘wa®  wede  haxiyá "liwati, 
Though his wives that they had said "Not in the look!” 
before to him, water 
nagaik‘wa® mi  ts'linfts!anx  haxiyà  liwilá*, Mi ei 
they had said now he became angry, in the he looked. Now canoe 
to him, water 
p!a-iha-u't‘et"px.? Mi  mülá"klan hilin | muluk wa 
it upset. Now he was sea monster he swallowed 
swallowed, him, 


güxdas:i*  ba-iwok". 
but his wives they arrived 


to shore. 
Mi yap!a aldi igínan  ya*lgás. Yalgámt'  nagán. 
Now people all they were divers. G Dive for they were 


taken him!" said to. 


Kadi naga *áni* igi‘nan isi! yalagámdan ba*ya*t‘ek !é*lhixiya™ 
What indeed not it was When- he was dived they always just floated up, 


(kind) taken? ever for, 

ani? nek  gwelginfk'  hagwelxiyà. K‘ai gwala Pa 
not anyone he reached at the bottom Beings many although 

bottom of the water. - 

iginan Am nek  gwelginífk'  ba*yá*t'eklélhixiya'"* ` Dem 

they were not anyone he reached they always just floated up; whenever 
taken, bottom, 

yapla yala*k‘da® ani hagwelxid wok‘  ba?yá't'ek!élhix. 

people that they not at the bottom they they always just 

dived, of the water arrived, floated up. 

Misit k'a-ilà'pta sink'wók!wá* kloloi hapdi al. Gi 

But now woman Mud-cat basket small she was Sal 


twining it. 


1 Lit., ''(scooped-out object) set (itself) down under." Cf. dakt'gávba*n, “I put 
on a hat," lit., “I set (scooped-out object) on top.” 
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yaxà"  wafalna?nátfn!' mnagá-ihf. Gane sgisi sāk“? yaxa 


indeed I can get close she said, Then Coyote, * She indeed 
to him," it is said. 
falndn  nagá* k‘a-ila’p‘a ga naga. Aga ganát' yap!a 
she can get be said, woman that he said “These so many? people 
close to him!” to her. 
yelá*k'da** Ani waná eme? néida** nagá* yap!a ganat‘ 
although not even here that they he said, ‘‘people so many 
they dived, did," 
yelá*k'da** sgísi ga  nagá* k‘aila’p‘a la*màl Gf yaxa 
although Coyote that he said, woman he quarreled “TI indeed 
they dived,” with her. 
hefalna?nán! ` k!oloi  hà'p'di  wala'láuhi. | Cma yaxa 
I can go off and basket small she kept twining LOU. indeed 
get close to him," it while (talking). 
falna*nat’. Anr kai nagá* au dak‘da*hal k!oloi ha’p‘di 
you can get Not any- she said, not she answered basket small 
close to him!”’ thing him, 
lal. Yapla henen aà'k'da*xi heyéx. Mi yapla ali 
she People they were she alone she was | Now people all 
twined it. used up, left over. 
yalátk' gas akida xi heyé&x. Mrhi® datlabák'  k!oloi 
they had but that she alone she was Now, she finished it basket, 
dived, one , left over. it is said, 
dakt'gü"bamt'. Nesii masi?” alna^'náíÁn naga-adá* nagánhiť. 
she covered it over. "But you ‘I can get since you she was said 
now indeed, close to it,’ Sad MEE tot 1S said. 
Ganéhi® —xamginfk'  dexiyá xamwili® Mir — xamginftk' 
Then, it is she went into in front of she proceeded Now she went into 
said, the water, the water into the water. the water 


haxiyà Akaf yalátk yap!a büs lalen aksi” bo" gan? 


in the she too she dived, people gone they had shetoo now then 


water; become; 
yalátk'. 
she dived. 
Mi hinau tclolx  sgó'"s' hülk' wl ganàu ulam 
Now upriver (string of) it parted Panther his in, formerly 
dentalia house 


! Potential causative of nagat- : na- with prefixes wa*, “together,” or he®, “away,” 
and al-. 

2 Coyote speaks with contemptuous irony, hence the '' coyote prefix ” s'-. 

3 Lit., “ this being or acting." The verb stem za-, of rather indefinite meaning, 
is often used to signify “to be many.” 

4So heard for yaláak'da*. 

ë Subordinate form of neeyé*, instead of the regularly formed neyéeda* ; neeyé* is 
the aorist impersonal of the verb zagai-:na-. 

5 Probably for ganz. 

7It is worthy of note that the verb sgóvd-: sgóut/- is a second class intransitive 
with -x suffix when a single spontaneous cut or break is referred to, but a first class 
intransitive when the activity is repeated. Hence 3rd per. aorist sgóus (= *sgóud-x) 
but sgot/ósga*t' (with the * characteristic of first class intransitives), not *sgot/ósgas, 
as might perhaps have been expected. 
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henfé aba-iba*dinik!ana®. Mi sgot!ósga*t'! t'élma disguyü^x 
then he having stretched it Now it parted in acorn it dropped 
aloft in the house. several places; pestle down, 
xatklot‘kias! Nee uhu EM 
it broke to pieces. Now Wildcat his elder he had Now, it he cried, 


brother died. is said, 
dák' wili ginfk'. 
on top of he went. 
the house 
47 73 M rss oue erica ka] 
= 
dodo o od o old ddo KENEK UR 


e 
Ha-io- bé- SCH ha-i o-be-yà' ha-i o-bé-yà' 6-bé-ya 6-bé-ya 6-bé-ya’ 


“Alas, Oelder Alas, O elder Alas, O elder O elder O elder O elder 
brother! brother! brother! brother! brother! brother!" 


pla-ikliyfk' dak‘wilfidat‘, Gane honohf batyewé® dák'wili 


he fell down from on top of Then again, it he went up on top of 
the house. is said, again the house, 
hono! hagwa*lám  *altyowó*. 
again in the road he looked. 
4 — => = = = =r 3 


311212 TEE Eeer 


eee zi esee ze (e c o e d 

Ha-i o-bé-ya’ ha-i o-bé-yà' ha-1 o-be-yà' 6-bé-ya 6-bé-ya 6-bé-ya.? 

“Alas, O elder Alas, O elder Alas, O elder O elder- O elder O elder 
brother! brother! brother! brother! brother! brother!" 


T'gél* nagafná*k' pla-ikhyítk'. Gane ont la*le' hu"lint 


Dropping he always did, he fell down. Then exhausted he he was 
down it is said, became, tired out 
t‘agd-ida® Ganéhi® aba-iyewé®. Gane pli yogwá* hafīholóhal 
as he cried. Then, itis he returned in Then fire its place he dug into it, 
said, the house. putting ashes 
aside; 


Ani hono: pl datlagai Gane  ganau  de*genép'gwa? 


not again fire he built a Then therein he lay curled up 
fire. dog-fashion, 

ët honot gwi .einfk “ani” hono® t aga”. 

not again anywhere he went, not again he cried. 


1See note 7, p. 61. 

2The last syllable of each obtyda starts at the high pitch of the preceding syllables 
but falls during its duration gradually to a low pitch. The pitch of each dbiya is 
higher than of the following, so that a low pitch is reached at the end of the lament. 
These falls of pitch are evidently intended to produce a dolorous effect. 

3 de*igeneuk'wa was said to be a preferable form. 
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Gane no" ye bahi Mi olom xamgini’k‘da® yap!a 


Now down letus, pray, Now before as she went into people 
river return. the water, 
s'alxog"i alxígin kalapa hà'p'di xamgini*k‘. Gane Ani 
they were she was woman small she went into Then ` not 
standing; seen the water. 
yewé*, Mi sgísi tclinftclanx. Olom cgi yaxa. *alna*nátn 
she Now Coyote he was angry. “Before ‘I indeed I can get 

returned. close to him,’ 


nagá-ida* xamhi la*lé‘ nagá-ihi* sgísi. A’ni® nek‘ alxík'wa 
when she right into she he said, it Coyote. Not anyone he saw her 
said, the water, became," is said, 


k‘a-11a’p‘a ha’p‘di. Gane hulün dedewilít'a*da s'ink'wók!wá* 
woman small. Then sea- at his door Mud-cat 
monster 


wok’  hülk' yók!a* ba*k!loldl k!oloi sbedésbat‘i. Gané 
she Panther his bones she gathered basket she filled it tight Then 


arrived; them up, with them. 
klolo  debü*  kleméi Gané ydé® Ani nek‘ alxík'wa 
basket full she made it. Then she went, not anyone he saw her 
yewéida*. Gane dahóxa  la'litaà*  mü'lápx  ganàu ginik'" 
as she Then evening when it | sweat-house in she went 
returned. became, with them, 
mü'lápx ganau mats!'àk'  Dewénxa  gweltwàk' wi  t'adá 
sweat-house in she put them. ‘‘Next day early in the ‘Paternal 
morning aunt, 
de*isé*xi néxga*m! naga-ihi® gana*nex hülk' yók!a* wa*himit'. 
open the door say to she said, thus Panther his she talked 
for me!’ Te," it is said; bones to them. 
Dewénxa  gwel*wák' wit la*lé‘  dedewilfda ciuli. T‘ada 
Next day early in the it became at the door she was  ''Paternal 
morning sitting. aunt, 
Enc xi, 8 Ba bili” adese k thop!é'n, nát'na*. ganat 142? 
open the door She she opened long as being so being just, 
for me!" jumped up, the door; before 
gane henfe yá? altlayagín. 
now then just he was found. 
Dewénxa ]la'le' gwel*wak‘wi® mi güxdagwa wa*da 
Next day it became early in the now his own wives to them 
morning, 
yewé*, (Gane yandbathan naga güxdagwa. Mi  mí*wa 
he "Now  letusallgo off!” he said his own wives. ‘‘Now perhaps 
returned. to them 
haxiya gwidísgwit!' wiwa  nagá-iht htlk‘. Gané güxda 
in the he has thrown my younger he said, it Panther. Then his wives 
water himself brother," is said, 


1 Future imperative with rst per. sing. object of naga-: naag-i-, “to say to." 
2 — 
= yaa, 
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há-u  nagá*  yanabathán  nagá*. Gane Wik MI manik wa 


Ves,» ^ they«sáid; “let us all go they said. Then they prepared 
away!" - themselves 
k'a-ilà^p'a gà'ptini. Gané yá' sé*nda hawilit‘gwa yewé*. 
women two. Then they Panther in his own they 
went, house returned. 


Dehi *alyowó! Amt ka kliyíx. Abaigini®*k‘ ph! yogwá* 


Ahead ` helooked, not any smoke. They went into fire its place 


the house; 
ganau dégenàu. Dit'gwá*lam wi'wa nagá*. Gane güxdagwa 
in curled up '* O poor my younger he said. Then  hisown wives 
dog-fashion. : brother!” 
altslàik'ànp' naga güxdagwa altslayagán. Ganat*néx ciwók'di 
"Do you (pl) he said his own he was washed. 'Thus it may be 
wash him!” to them wives; 
hono? alhüyü'hix. Gi’  gahi yasa  yok!woyáin ge 
again he used to go I, for my just indeed I know it, there 
out hunting. part, that 
winíthi yaxa yok!woya'n. 
just so far indeed I know it. 


Translation! 


There was the house of Panther and his younger brother, 
his younger brother Wildcat, while down below from them 
were Coyote and his mother. Panther used to go out hunting, 
many deer he used to kill. Now every day he killed deer, 
while his younger brother was in the house, a maker of food. 
Only that he did. Fora long time the house was full of venison; 
but the younger brother ate nothing but fat, he was not wont to 
eat the flesh of deer. Down below from them Coyote and his 
mother had a house of fir bark.? 

Then, tis said, a long time elapsed. Then somewheres or 
other by the sea Panther the chief was heard about, how he 
destroyed deer. Then two girls, the White Duck sisters, went 
off. Coyote was heard about, that Coyote's house was on this 
side, the west side of the land; but as for Panther, that one's 


1 Compare Boas, Kathlamet Texts, pp. 129-41; St. Clair, Traditions of the 
Coos Indians, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 22, pp. 35, 36; Dixon, Achomawi 
and Atsugewi Tales, tbid., Vol. 21, pp. 163-65. The Yana have a version closely 
similar to that of the Achomawi. 

? The house of bark instead of lumber marks the poor man. 
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house was said to be on the east side of the land. Thus they 
heard about them. Then the two White Duck girls, the two 
sisters, arrived there to Coyote. Now Coyote was beating bark 
from a tree. Now then, 'tis said, Coyote looked up—two 
pretty girls were coming. (Coyote did not know what to do. 
He defecated, and asked his excrements,) “SA! What am 
I going to do?" —" ‘Thunder’s board," say to it! Make lum- 
ber out of 1t!"—'' My mother shall wear the ohdp‘-shells’ on 
her skirt," said Coyote. “My mother shall have in her hands 
an acorn pestle wherewith to pound," he said. “In a house 
of lumber shall my mother be sitting," he said. 

Then the two girls came to a standstill. “Where is Pan- 
ther's house?" Now was Coyote asked for Panther’s house. 
"It is I, indeed, that am Panther." Now they nudged each 
other; the younger girl nudged her elder sister, (saying), 
"He lies, it is Coyote indeed." The elder one said, “It is not 
Coyote, that one is Panther." —"'Girls, right there, indeed, is 
my house.” They continued on their way. Then, ’tis said, 
they came to the house; Coyote’s mother was pounding with 
an acorn pestle. Then they sat down, but not for a long time 
were they seated. “Where is Panther’s house?" the old 
woman, Coyote’s mother, now was asked. ‘‘Up stream on the 
east side of the land, there is his house," said the old woman. 
“Though I told you so just now, you said it was Panther, but 
I told you it was Coyote," she said to her elder sister. Then 
they went out again; now they went off, started again on their 
journey. 

Then a long time elapsed and Coyote returned. '' Mother! 
Where is your younger daughter-in-law? Has not perchance 
the roof above her head a hole?'"—''What did you say?’’— 
“Has not the roof above your younger daughter-in-law’s head a 
hole?"—'"How do I come to have a daughter-in-law? Just 
now there were girls in the house; to Panther have they gone," 


1 That is, lumber. 
? See note 3, D 55. 
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she said, the old woman said that. ‘S-what' did you say?" 
Now he went into the house and killed his mother. Then he 
returned out of the house, ran off now. Now he ran and pur- 
sued them. Now they had nearly arrived at Panther's house. 
Now (Coyote) just barely caught sight of them and exercised 
his supernatural power upon the two girls. “Old!” he said, 
and old they became. Now they came to Panther in his house. 
Wildcat was sitting there; two old women came to Panther in 
his house. Their basket-caps were worn out, their burden 
baskets were worn out, they were old women without teeth, 
the sisters, two old women (now), held staffs in their hands. 
Panther was not there, he was out hunting. 

Now evening came on and Panther brought home venison. 
Then Wildcat said, "Now my maternal grandmothers have 
arrived here," recounted Wildcat to his elder brother. ‘Give 
them soft food, give them liver," said Panther. Then, ’tis said, 
he always gave them liver. Then, when it was dawn, Panther 
would go out hunting again, every day he was wont to go out 
. hunting. Sometimes he brought home a fawn. “Give your 
maternal grandmothers soft food," he used to say to his younger 
brother, and that one would give them liver. Then a long time 
elapsed. Now the old women were always pounding acorns. 
Then, 'tis said, they took hot water with them; they sifted in 
the basket-pan, the acorns they sifted in the basket-pan. 
Now the hot water dripped down on the back of her hand. 
Now she caught her breath and said, "O younger sister! now 
see! Oh, my hand has become white. Well, I'm going to 
bathe," the elder one did that. Now she jumped into the 
water and emerged right on the other side of the river. Then, 
‘tis said, oh! as she had been long before, being just so she 
emerged on the other side. "Do you too bathe!" she said to 
her younger sister. Now also the younger one bathed in the 
water, and together they emerged just across the river. And 
of the same appearance they became as when long ago, being 


! The s-, here as often, is quite meaningless. It is characteristic of the speech 
of Coyote. 
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pretty, they had gone to Panther; of the same appearance the 
sisters became, pretty girls. Then they returned to this side 
of the river. Then they took out the acorns and into the house 
they returned, pretty girls. Now the acorns they cooked. 
And the girls said, “O Wildcat, your maternal grandmothers 
he's been calling us; long ago, however, we came here in order 
to marry your elder brother, but Coyote did exercise his super- 
natural power upon us. Now we are going away, down river 
we go back." 

Now they went off, but Panther was not there; he was out 
hunting, early in the morning he was wont to go out to hunt. 
Now, ‘tis said, off went the girls, no longer were they there. 
Then Wildcat, for his part, did go on top of the house. “Hé+, 
elder brother! Your wives now have gone, O elder brother!” 
Now he kept shouting, shouted to his elder brother. “Elder 
brother, your wives have gone,” he said to him, shouted. “O! 
Ba+! elder brother, come back! Your wives have gone,” 
he said. Now Panther returned and (Wildcat) recounted it 
to his elder brother, told him about them. “They are pretty 
girls. ‘Your maternal grandmother he’s been calling me,’ 
they said to me." Thus he recounted it to his elder brother. 
“Now I am going,’’ said Panther. Then strings of dentalia he 
took, and strung them up, strung them out in the house; an 
acorn pestle he stood up. “Now should this (string) part, in 
that case I shall be dead," he said to his younger brother. 
"Should the acorn pestle fall down, should it break, in that 
case I shall be dead.” he said to him. 

Then off he went, followed his wives. And now he caught up 
with them. Arrow shafts he shot in front of them, but the girls 
did not look back; the arrow shafts they picked up and put them 
into their burden baskets. And now by the ocean they arrived; 
just then they talked with their husband. Then a canoe was 
paddled to them. ‘‘Even though they should say all sorts of 
things alongside the canoe, do not look there, ” said the girls, 
to their husband that they said. “Do not look into the water, 
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even though they should say all sorts of things to you. Do not 
look there." Then he was paddled across. Now all sorts of 
things was Panther called, ugly-faced; in whatever way he 
looked, all that was he called. Though his wives had told him 
that before, had told him, “Do not look into the water!" now 
he became angry and looked into the water. Now the canoe 
upset and he was swallowed, the sea-monster swallowed him; 
but his wives arrived to shore. 

Now all the people were taken as divers. “ Dive for him!" 
they were told. What sort of (person) was not taken? When- 
ever they dived for him they always just floated up, no one 
reached to the bottom of the water. Even though many beings 
were taken, no one reached to the bottom, they always just 
floated up; whenever the people dived, they did not reach to 
the bottom of the water, but always just floated up. But now 
the Mudcat woman was twining a small basket. “It is I indeed 
who can get close to him," she said. Then Coyote said, “S-she 
indeed can get close to him!" To the woman did he say that. 
“Though these so many people did dive, they did not even get 
close thereto,’’ he said, "though so many people dived.’’ Coy- 
ote said that, with the woman he quarreled. “I indeed can go 
off and get close to him,’’ she kept twining the small basket 
while talking. ^" S-she indeed can get close to him!" She said 
nothing, answered him not, but twined the small basket. The 
people had all been tried, she alone was left. All the people 
had dived, but that one still was left, she alone. Now, ’tis 
said, she finished the basket, covered it over. “Well, now, 
you in your turn! since you did say, ‘I can get close to him,' "' 
she was told. Then, ‘tis said, she went to the water, ahead 
to the water she proceeded. Now into the water she went, 
she too did dive; the people had all been tried, so she too now 
did dive. 

Now up river the string of dentalia parted in Panther's house, 
where formerly he had stretched it aloft 1n the house. Now 
it parted in several places, and the acorn pestle dropped down, 
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broke to pieces. Now Wildcat’s elder brother had died. Then, 
‘tis said, he wept, on top of the house he went. 


" Alas, O elder brother! alas, O elder brother! alas, 
O elder brother! 
O elder brother! O elder brother! O elder brother!” 


Down he rolled from on top of the house. Then again, 'tis 
said, he went up on top of the house. Again he looked along 
the trail. 


* Alas, O elder brother! alas, O elder brother! alas, 
O elder brother! 
O elder brother! O elder brother! O elder brother!” 


He always dropped down, down he rolled. Then exhausted 
he became, he was tired out as he wept. Then he went back into 
the house. Then he dug into the fire-place and put the ashes 
aside; not again he built the fire. And therein dog-fashion he 
lay curled up. No more did he go anywhere, no longer he wept. 

Now, pray, let us return down river. Now, when formerly 
she had gone into the water, the people there were standing; 
the little woman was seen as she went into the water. But 
she did not return. Now Coyote was angry. "'S-when formerly 
she said, ‘I indeed can get close to him,’ right into the water 
she proceeded," said Coyote. No one did see the little woman. 
Then Mudcat did arrive at the sea-monster's door; Panther's 
bones she gathered up, the basket tight she filled with them. 
'Then full she made the basket. And off she went, and no one 
saw her as she returned. Then as evening came on, into the 
sweat-house she went with them, in the sweat-house she put 
them. “Next day, early in the morning, say to me, ‘Paternal 
aunt, open the door for me!’ " she said, thus to Panther’s bones 
she talked. Next day came on early in the morning, and at 
the door she was seated. “Paternal aunt, open the door for 
me!" Up she jumped and opened the door. As long before 
he had been, just so indeed was he then found. 

Next day came on early in the morning, and to his wives he 
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returned. ‘‘Now let us all go off!" he said to his wives. “NOW 
perhaps my younger brother has thrown himself into the water," 
said Panther. Then his wives said, "Yes, let us all go off!" 
they said. Then the two women prepared themselves, and away 
they went, returned to Panther's house. Ahead he looked, 
but there was no smoke. They went into the house; (Wild- 
cat) lay in the fire-place curled up dog-fashion. ''O my poor 
younger brother!" he said. Then to his wives "Do you wash 
him!" he said, and he was washed. As was his wont, it may be, 
he always went out hunting again. I, for my part, know 
just that, indeed; proceeding just so far I know. 


s. CovoTE AND Fox. 


Wilf yuwó* sgís yolà wak‘dixadil beán  mí*sgat 


Their they were Coyote Fox he and his his one 
houses cousin,! daughter 
'sgísi. A'Ihuyüx yola suha” ba*domó's op gafàl tslayà'k'i 
Coyote. -He went out Fox; quails they flew up woods at; he shot at 
to hunt and lit them, 
gwala tlomóm.  Dahó'"xa  yewé*  cuhü' ligik‘w. Sgisi 
many he killed In the he returned, quails he brought Coyote 
them. evening them home. 
béan  dewili 1o". Ganéhi yola yewé* cuhii’ gwala 
his in front of she was 'T hen, it Fox he returned, quails many 
daughter the house playing. is said, 
labak”. 6+ hami yola cuhi’ wala gka 
he evidently carried “0, father! Fox quails many he has brought 
them on his back. them home.”’ 
Dat‘an-ela*t‘gwat’ yàmt' ne? gwidi na*naganha*®? nagé-ihi® 
** Squirrel-tongued, ask him, well, in what that he did to he said, it 
way them," is said, 


sgísi. | NóÓ"c  hiwilf*.  Wihám gwidi nafnagàt'  nagásbi 
Coyote. Next door she ran. ‘‘Myfather ‘In what did you do he says to 


way to them?' you," 
nagá-ihif. Gwidi nafnagáfn?  Gūi gal  ba?*klowü'* 
she said, it “In what did I do to Woods to they flew up 
is said. way them? together; 


! More exactly, ‘‘his mother’s brother’s son.” 
2 Subordinate form of na*nagà. 
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hawap!litclülukhtn gti. Gane ba*gélyuwtt‘e®  hawánda. 


underneath I set fire to woods. Then I lay down belly up under them. 
them 
Gane  pla-ik'ulüà"k'al deguxhidé. Gana®nex  tlomomáin 
Then they dropped down dead in front of Thus I killed them," 
one after another my heart.! 
nagá-iht  yolà. Nope  yewé* hapxwi  waiwi.  Yék'dal 
he said, it Fox. Next door she ` little girl. ** In the 
is said, returned brush 
s'alt'us'ótlisiín. Gasi* suhá" ba'dumüfs gas hawapi- 
I was walking about Then quails they flew up there- I set fire to 
at random. and lit; upon 
tcláluk!"in ^ nagá-ihf. Gas?  ba*gélpleyént'eét hawánda 
(woods) under- she said, it WAT ben I lay down bellyup under them,” 
neath, " is said. 
nagá-ihif. Gas — deguxhidé ` pla-3ik'ulá'tk'al. ^ Ganatnéx 
she said, it Thes in front of they dropped down dead Thus 
is said. my heart one after another. 
tlomomátn. Ga nagá* hami yola. S'éhehehe üyü'fsgwa 
I killed them.’ That he said, father, Fox, for  ''S'éhehehe!" he laughed 
his part." at him; 
mE wana' gusi”  tlosó" gi ^  yaxáhi | guxít'k! mahài 
“he even his heart little, I however, indeed, my heart big," 
nagá-ihi*. | 


he said, it is said. 
Ganéhi®  dewénxa  la'le. Ganéhi® alhüyüx  sgísi 
'Then, it is next day it became. Then, it is he went to Coyote; 
said, said, hunt 
gáhīhť na*nagá*. Cuhu" ba*klowó' hawaplitclülu'k' gani 
the same, he did. Quail they flew up he set fire to (woods) then 
it is said, together; underneath; 


ba*gélpleyé* hawánda pli pla-ik'ulüá'tk'al deguxhiida. Gani 


he lay down under them, (pieces they dropped down in front of his 'Then 


belly up of) fire one after another heart. 
mi®sga® pla-ikliyi*k‘ deguxhída. Sgisi mí! lohd® Gani 
one it dropped down in front of his Coyote now he died. Then 
heart. 


tlibicthi mi tlayak‘wa mihi dak!"ocó"k'wa. C4 tlibici 


ants, now they found now, they bit him. OLET: ants 
indeed, him; it is said, 
xa?xdífs olom waik'anda* ka gafal di Ikwé*xi 
slim-waisted! short when I, asit seems, what for (inter. did they wake 
while ago was sleeping me up?" 
nagá-ihi. Mi bayewé'  dahóxa yewé*  mí*sga* lipik 
he said, it Now he came to in the he returned, one he brought 
is said. again; evening it home. 


14. e, on my breast. 
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Gani dewénxa mi hono® alhttytx yola. Gani 
Then next day now again hewenttohunt Fox. Then 


mihi “hono!” yewé®  dahóxa mena lirik  Hami yola 
now, again he returned in the brown he brought “Father, Fox 
indeed, evening, bear it home. 


mena  ligik" mnagda-ihi® hapxwi wa-iwī sgisi bean. 
brown he has brought she said, it little girl, Coyote his 
bear it home," is said, daughter. 
Dat‘anéla*t‘gwat’  yamdàmt' gwi natnex di  tlomóm. 
“‘Squirrel-tongued, go and ask how doing (inter.) he has 
him killed it.” 
Nope ` hiwili®. Witham  gwi na’néx di tlomomàt' 
Next door she ran. “My father ‘How doing (inter.) did you kill it?’ 
nagdsbi. Gwi na'nex di ~tlomomdé'n? Klat © dalsal- 
he says to “How doing (inter.) did I kill it? SRNA CR Re V I was 


” 


you. bushes walking 


tlos'ó*tlis'n?" (Gant Ee 
about at random Then "Des he said ‘Swallow merely,’ I said 
in the bush. Ome. me to him, 


mü'lxi yexa  wede wana  yo'"màt'k'  pla-it'gwíltxnat' 
'swallow merely! Not at all my blood do you cause it 
me to drop down! 


nagan. (asi  mülü' xi yaxà. Gani ciulit‘e® hawinída. 
I said to There- he swallowed merely. Then I was sitting inside of him. 
him. upon me 
Gani gusi smilismalx guxí he’sgé"da*n. Gani didelgándadat, 
Then his it was swinging; his Eeutat oni Then out from his anus 
heart heart 
ba-iyeweit‘e® naga-ihi®. Se*hehehehe hin*x-niwa’s gi yaxá*wa 
I went out he said, it is "Se*hehehehe! ihe is cowardly; I, however, 
again," said. 
guxít'k! tslàmx tlila’p‘a eit‘e® sgísihi ga naga’. 
my heart brave, man Iam," Coyote that he said. 
indeed 
Dewénxa laler m alhüyüx āksí. Ganéhi® alhüyüx 
Nextday itbecame, now he wentout hein Then, itis he went out 
to hunt his turn. said, to hunt 
sgisi gahi/hi® nafnagá* yola gana*nex maláük'wana*. Gane 
Coyote; the same, he did Fox in that way as he had told Then 
it is said, him. 


mihi  ba-idák'wilit!lüt! ` hän  *mü'lxwi yaxa  *mü'Éxwi 

now, it he jumped out of his “Hâ! “Swallow me merely, swallow me 

is said, house, 

yaxa wede  yo'"mat'k' pla-it'gwílxnat' Mi  mülü'*k'wa 

merely! Not my blood do you let it drop!" Now he swallowed 
him; 


1 So heard for yaxa. 
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seisi -mülü"klan  xam'k' xebén.  Ha*winída  ci®uli. Mii 


Coyote he was Grizzly X he did so. Inside of him he was Now 
swallowed, Bear sitting. 
ména guxí alxfk' smilismalx mi he'sgó“t“ guxí mihi 
Brown his he saw it, it was dangling; now he cut it his now, it 
Bear heart off heart, is said, 
tlomóm mena sgísi. Gané mïhi  hanwayaswilswálhi 
he killed Brown Coyote. Then now, it he tore through them 
him Bear is said, with his knife 
yáwa* Mi tlomóm mena mi aba-iyewé® mi sgisi 
his ribs. Now he killed Brown now he returned now Coyote 
him Bear; home, 


mena ligik'" dahõxà. 
Brown hebrought in the 
Bear him home evening. 


Ganéhi® wéf*gia-uda* mi! hono? yola alhüyüx  dáhoóxa 
Then, it when it was now again Fox he went to in the 

is said, daybreak hunt, evening 

yewé*, Her hami yola del gwala ligik'". Dat'àn-elá?t'gwat' 

he "Heil father, Fox yellow- many he brought "Squirrel-tongued, 
returned. jackets them home." 

gwidi na*nagàt' nànha.  No"s  hrwilf*. Gwidi na*nagat‘ 
'How did you do ask him.”1 Next she ran. '"'How did you do 
to them?’ door to them?’ 


nagásbi wihàm. Gwidi nafnagátn? Tiga! haplitc!üluk hn. 
he says to my father.” “How did I do to ‘Earth I set them on fire 
you them? 10516. 
Gas: del hadedilt‘a ` dibümá^'k'  ba-ik!ololátn. | Gane 
There- yellow- everywhere they swarmed I dug them out. Then 
upon jackets up, 
dik‘alp‘ilip‘ili#n ^ nagá-ihf. Note | yewé*.  Hami  t'ga* 
I squashed them all he said, itis Next door she "Father, 'Earth 
with my penis," said. returned. 
haplitclülu"k!"in naga  Dat'anelá't'ewat' gwenhegwéhak'wi 
I set them on fireinit, he said," Squirrel-tongued she related it to him 
Mieka, lami tga hapHtclülu'k!n nagá*. Gasi® ` del 
her “Father, ‘Earth Iset them on fire init, ^ he said. "There yellow- 
father. upon jackets 
dibümá?k' gas ba-ik!ululáín gas dik'alpilíp'iltn nagá-ihi*. 
they then.. I dug them out, then I squashed them all she said, it 
swarmed up, with my penis,” is said. 


Ctéhehehe — ák!a?  dik'alt!ucu't'gwàt | gi yaxa | maháit'a 
“C*éhehehe! he, for his small-penised, I however bigger one 
part, 
watit!anahi®n ^ nagá-ihr. 
I hold it with me," he said, it is said. 


1 Literally, ‘‘cause him to do or say." 
2 — qak'-* à. 
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Dewénxa 1alé sgisi gan yá^ hono* taksis gani 


Next day it Coyote then just again hein his then 
became, turn 

tga  haplitc!ülo"k'i. Ganéhi® "del adat wi ^ dibümá'k' 

earth he set them on fire Then, itis yellow- from every they 
in it. said, jackets side swarmed up; 
ba-ik!lolól del  aldil dik‘alp‘ilfp‘alhi mi  plowó"k'wa. 
he dug yellow- all he squashed them now they stung him. 

them out, jackets with his penis; 

Mi®sga® wili ba-ikolol. Mi detslinfx mi! hono tlibisí 
One house! he dug it out. Now he died; now again ants 
mi dak!os'O"k*wa. S*á ctik' wéxi ulum waik'anda* nagá-ihit. 

now they bit him. "S'*á! they have before when I wasevi- he said, 
waked me up dently sleeping," it is said. 
Mí'sga*  ligik'". | Gana*néxhi  mí*sga*  tlomóamt'  he*ne 
One he brought Thus indeed one he always then 
it home. killed it, 


dets!ini’anx. 
he always died. 


Mi dewénxa honon alhüyüx yola. Gani p‘imhi 


Now next day again he went out Fox. Then salmon 
to hunt indeed 
hgik'".. daho"xa. Mi  hono® a+ hami pum. ewala 
he brought in the Now again “a+! father, salmon many 
them home evening. 
ba-3iigik'" | nagá-ihf. Dat‘anela*t‘gwat‘’  yamdámt' gwidi 
he has brought she said, it '* Squirrel-tongued, go and ask “How 
home out of is said. him, 
the water," 


nafnagàt' nanha. Mi nó'"c hiwilíf*. Wiham gwidí nafnagàt' 
did you do askhim." Now next sheran.  "Myfather "How did you do 
to them?’ door to them?’ 


nagásbi Gwidi  nafnagátn? Yilwa®s iklandaklini®n . gasi® 
he says to "How did I do to Hazel I twisted it, there- 
you." them? switch upon 


gani dets'!lügü" kleméén. Gani plés gwenha-udé mats!agátn 
then sharp at one made it. Then rockacorn- in back of I put it, 
end mortar my neck 

xambilüt'e tslàü ganàu pim gwenxoxog"án nagá-ihi. 

into the water deep in, salmon I strung them," he said, it is 
I jumped water said. 

S'éhehehe gi  yaxáwa  güx"ít'k | mahái  àksií  guxwí 

*'S'éhehehe! I truly my heart big he, however, his heart 

tlosÓ" | nagá-ihr. 

little," he said, it is said. 


1 4, e., nest. 


E. SAPIR—TAKELMA TEXTS. VO 


Dewénxa 1alé mi haxiyà ginfk' yílwa!s he*sgd"t' 
Next day it now  inthe he went; hazel he cut 1t off, 
became, water switch 


ganéhi® iklandk!an. Gani  plés  igína gwenhatt‘gwa 


then, it is he twisted it. Then rock he took in back of his 
said, acorn-mortar it, own neck 
mats!ak‘  xambilí^ pim | wayánk'"  swadát'ga  mí*sga* 
he put it; into the water salmon he followed he pursued one 
he jumped, them, them, 


Eeer Mi lebt mi? tiyi® ^mi sisi dets!infx 
he caught it. Now he died, now hefloated, now Coyote he was dead, 
baya?*lehé?!  tluxü/i  gasfàl. Mi (huest ^ dak!"osó"k'wa. 
he just drifted ^ drift-wood to. Now ants they bit him. 
dead to shore 


S*4 tlibisí! xa*xdífs olom  waik'anda* c*ik‘wé*xi nagdé-ihi® 


"S'*ál | ants slim-waisted! Just when I was evi- they woke he said, it 
before dently sleeping me up!" is said. 
Mi aba-iyewé® dahóxà mi ligik'" pim  mí*sga*. 
Now he returned into in the now he brought salmon one. 
the house evening, it home 


Ganéhi® hono? wé'gia" dewénxa la*lit‘a® mi! hono® 
Then, itis again it wasdawn; next day when it now again 
said, became 


ED Vo. "Mi datlarya®  Ganéhi®, dahoxa Laien Mii 


he went Fox. Now he went to people Then, it evening it became. Now 
to get food. is said, 
yola yewé* pim xum yeléx debu?” labak.” er hami 
Fox he salmon dry burden full it turned out “ek! father, 
returned, basket that he carried 


it on his back. 
yola pim yeléx debü* labak”  nagá-ihr. Dat‘anéla*t‘gwat‘ 


Fox salmon burden full he evidently she said, it ** Squirrel-tongued, 
basket carries it on is said. 
his back,” 
idí  na*nagàt' nanha.  Nó"c  hiwilf*  hapxwi  wá-iwi 
'How did you do ask him." Next she ran little girl 
to them?’ door 


sgisi béan.  Wíham  gwidí  na*nagàt'  nagásbi Gwidi 


Coyote his "My father 'How did you do he says to "How 
daughter. to them?’ you." 
natnagáfÁn?  Nó"gwa  wili  hapxwi  k!olfxi  ixledénhók'" 
did I do to Down the house children salmon- they carried them 
to them? stream heads about in basket- 
from plates; 


1 — ba-iyaalehéi* , 
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iwét‘gitn dibémpülíp'ltn nagá*. Aba-iginík'de*da* k‘a-ila’p‘a 
I deprived I whipped them he said. “When I had gone women 
them of them, with stick," into the house 


dibe*mp‘ilip‘ili#n  nagá-3ihf. Ganéhi® Dat'anéla*t'gwàt' hami 
I whipped them he said, it Then, it Squirrel-tongued “Father, . 
with stick," is said. is said, 


hapxwi aldi k!ol*xi ixledénhók'" dibe*mp'líp'iltn naga? 


‘Children all salmon- they were carrying I whipped them he said," 
heads them on basket-plates, with stick,’ 
maláki  máxa  Dat'anéla't'gwàt'.  S'éhehehe Wak wana 
she told her father Squirrel-tongued. “S éhehehe! he even 
him 


hinfx-ni'wáts gi yaxáwa alla par eit‘e® nagd-ihi®. 
cowardly, I however man I am,” he said, it is'said. 


Ganéhi® dewénxa “lalita!” gane aksi?” yat.” Ganenn 


Then, it is next day when it then hem bs he Then, it 
said, became turn went. is said, 
nogo! wil ha*pxwi k!ol*xi ixledénhók'" dibémp'ilíp'alhi 
down stream the children salmon- they carried them he whipped them 
from house heads in basket-plates, with stick, 


aba-iwayewénhi k‘a-ila’p‘a gatal. Hé+ mafa gwidi na*nagait' 
he made them return women to. "Heil you,for how are you 
into the house with it your part, doing? 


hó"xafà yola p'imfa dat!ayáalt' imíhiminak'. S'k'ái nagait'p' 


yesterday Fox salmon he came to we sent him " What do you (pl.) 
indeed indeed beg for it, away with 1t." say, 
hindéhan  k'ái . nagait'p? | K'ái gwala’a  yoláta wilau 
O mothers? what do you (pl) “Things many Fox, for arrows 
say?” indeed his part, 
tslayák'i menafa tlomóm. He*wili'gwasbi. Del p‘tyamt' 
he shot them brown bear he killed it. He wishes you Yellow- he smoked 
with them, indeed to, die:? jackets them out, 


"ms tslayak‘ nagdnhi® mi  malaginín. Sga na®nagait‘e® 
H : S 

salmon he speared he was said to, now he was told. ‘‘ ‘That I did,’ 
moreover them,”’ it is said, 


negési hindéhan nagda-ihi®. Ganéhi® mi om ba-iklemenámdan 
he said O mothers!" he said, it Then,it now salmon he was equipped 
to me, is said. ir said, with them, 


yeléx debt imi'himin. Mi yat. 


burden full he was sent Now he went. 
basket away. 


1—= novgwa. 
2 Literally, “he moves off with you." 


E. SAPIR—TAKELMA TEXTS. ya 


Ganéhif hinwa  wili Jose Mihi lát'gwa yamat' 


Then,itis upstream the hebecame. Now,it his own he asked 
said, from house is said, excrement be: 
s'gwidí na*'nagait'eé? Mi nagá*. Mihi yulüm wilt ha’pxda 
" How I'll do?" Now it said. Now, it eagle his its young 
is said, house ones 
kleméi ba-falxanat gane yulüm plutlhi hápxda. Ganehif 
he made they looked out then eagle eyrie its young Then, it 
it, ones. is said, 
yeléx pla-imats!ak‘ nóis ginik’. S'wók'dá ali plülhi 
burden he put it down, next door he went. “O cousin! right eyrie 
basket here 


ha’pxda mata  wilàu  kleméamgada* nagd-ihi® nagdsa®n 
its young you, for arrows since you are always he said, itis they said to 


ones, your part, making them," said, each other 
wók'dixadil Gemé'di? Ali  hinwadá  p!u'lhi  hápxda 
he and his cousin. SE ereecht up stream eyrie its young 
here ones 
bayalxanaü. Ge  ginfk' yola sgisi hono? ge  ginítk' 
they arelooking There he went Fox, Coyote also there he went, 
Qui 
alyebép'i.  Mihf  hiliwá'dt' yola yulum  hà/p'da. Gane 
he showed Now, it he climbed Fox eagle his young Then 
it to him. is said, for them ones. 
pun seis ge sasini P gayak" Mi klaiyé® xo. 
now, it Coyote there he was “P'+! Grow with Now it grew fir 
is said, standing him!” ticci 
Mi gelyalá'xalt'gwit! yolà bdmis  hadák'ts!ó"t. Ganéhi® 
Now he forgot himself ! Fox, sky it struck above Then at 
against it. is said, 
ho? p‘ow6®x mi pla-itwayewénhi di'-mi'-xamiixa pla-idék liyitk* 
fir it bent, now hereturned down to on, now, ocean he fell down in 
tree earth with it, front; 
ga ganáu yo"k!la® ts !él® gáhi nafnagá*  yolà. 
that in his bones they just he did Fox. 


rattled, that 
Yolà yó'"k!a* ba*k!olól sink'wók!wá*. Ganéhi® mü'làpx 


Fox his bones she picked Mud-cat. Then ait sweat- 
them up is said, house 
ganau mats!'àk'  Dewénxa gwel*wak‘wi® .de"sé*xi t‘ada 
in she put them. ‘‘To-morrow early in the ‘Open thedoor paternal 
morning for me, aunt!’ 
ga néxga’m. Ganéhi®  dedewilída s‘ink'w6k!waé*  s'iuli 
that do you (fut.) Then, it at the door Mud-cat she was 
say to me.”’ is said, sitting 


1 Literally, “he breast-lost himself.” 
2So heard for xo. 
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gwel*twak'wihi hawi Ani t'ga* di'md*sda®. Ganéhi® t'adá 
early in the morn- yet not earth when it was Then, it ‘‘Paternal 

ing indeed lit up. is said, aunt, 
de*isétxi nagdhi® yolà. Mi! de®isé*k‘ ba-iginffk' honó* yap!la 
open the door hesaidto Fox. Now she opened he wentout; again person 


for me!" her, itis said, the door, 
lalē\  hop!én hene nát'na?. Mi! ba*yewé® yola. 
he became long before then as being. Now he was Fox. 


resuscitated 


Sgisi he*dedá? aba-i *a'k'daxi t'ís lok!élha. Dahoxa 
Coyote off yonder at home he by gophers he used toset Evening 
himself traps for them. 
lawalhit‘ ganéhi® ganau mnaganátk gwi ló"gwana* dahoxa 
it used to then, itis inthem he used to where that hehadset evening 


become, said, do! traps for them, 
lawálhedat.. Ganéhi®  dabalníxa  ]la*le. Ganéhi®  gwi'ne 
whenever it Then, it is long time it became. ` Then, itis how long 
became. said, said, 
la*lit‘a® «mhi honot an” trs tlonionane. 
when it now indeed again he counted gophers, how many that he had 
had become, them killed them 
man. . Mri. dahöxa m lanle: icalipun an ami bu WA Sen | 
he counted Now, it evening it became, he was he counted now, it Coyote 
them. is said, sitting them; is said, 
tclucumáldan yola xebé'n. ‘a‘ k'ádi dexebé'n nagdnhi®. 
he was chirped?to, Fox  hedidso. "rail what it said it?" he was said 


to, it is said. 


Hono? tc!'ucumáldan liwá* naga? ka yaxa  detslidák'" 


Again he was chirped to; looking he did, some- merely reddish 
around thing . 
pi odusümvnamex Mi Lame awot stint) ne blis 
fire blaze like.3 Now gophers he threw them now he rushed 
all away, off. 


Mi hoé&k‘ ligint' xàhegéhók'. Honóh: tclucumáldan 
Now heran, he rested, he took breath. Again, itis he was chirped to, 


said, 
liwá nagas Jhonóhif9phu na masa V bone c hésbilsst 
looking I be didi again, itis fire it did. Now again he rushed 
around said, off, 
hé®k‘ gwinétdi .wede  hók'. Mi hono? ligint' ganéhi® 
he ran; how long not heran? Now again he rested; then, it 


is said, 


17. e., he used to follow about, make the rounds. 

2 The sound referred to in the verb stem tc/ucum- is produced by drawing in the 
breath between pressed lips. It is similar to a familiar animal call. When heard at 
night, it was generally ascribed to ghosts. 

3 Literally, ‘‘doing.”’ 


E. SAPIR—TAKELMA TEXTS. CH 


hono* xahegéhak‘. Hondhi® tclucumáldan hono? bérbalam 
again he took breath. Again, it he was chirped to, again he rushed 


is said, off, 
hó*k'. Gwinédi wede hók'. Mi hono? emt: xa?hegéhak.. 
he ran. How long not heran? Now again herested, he took breath. 
Mi hono? tclucumáldan gwinédi wede  tclácmalt'gam. 
Now again he was chirped to; how long not was he chirped to? 
Mi  he*bilf hó'*k'. Ganéhi® hono? ligint' xahegé*hak‘. 
Now he rushed he ran. Then, it is again he rested, he took breath. 
off, said, 
Mi hono® tclucumáldan liwat” naga? honothi® gana*néx 
Now again he was chirped to; looking he did, again, it is thus 
around said, 
pl digim nanaga. Mi he*bili"® hó*k'. Gwent‘gabdék‘danda 
fire blaze it did. Now herushed he ran. In back of the earth’s 
off, neck! 
t'ga* sigít'a? Damis pla-idiyowó'da* bamís aldak'sa*msàm; 
earth where it sky where it 1s set down, sky he bumped his head 
is set, against it; 
ga ganàu  yO'kla^ yar” ts!lé  nagá*.  Hinwadà  gwéldi. 
that in his bones just rattling they did. Up river finished. 


EE lê plan”. 
Your gather them. 
baap'-seeds 


Translation. 


Houses there were, Coyote and his cousin Fox, and one 
daughter of Coyote. Fox went out to hunt; quails flew up 
and lit in the woods, he shot at them, and many he killed. 
In the evening he returned, brought the quails home. Coyote's 


14. e, in the east. See Sapir “ Religious Ideas of the Takelma Indians" 
(Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. xx, No. 76), p. 36, footnote. 

? The first part of this myth, the story of the unsuccessful imitation of Fox by 
Coyote, is probably Californian in origin. In the cognate Hat Creek myth the inci- 
dents are brought into loose connection with the conflict between the creator Silver- 
Fox and Coyote at the time of the creation. Compare Dixon, Achomawi and Atsugewi 
Tales, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 21, pp. 171-74. The incidents in con- 
nection with the quails (or grouse) and yellow-jackets occur also in a Yana myth 
obtained by Dr. Dixon. The second part of the Takelma myth, the revenge of 
Coyote in causing his rival Fox to grow up with a fir while climbing for an eyrie, is 
found, e. g., in Klamath (see Gatschet in Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
Vol. II, Part I, pp. 94-5, 100) and Wasco (see Curtin in Sapir, Wishram Texts, pp. 
264-66). 
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daughter was playing in front of the house. Now, ’tis said, 
Fox returned, carried many quails on his back. “O father, 
Fox has brought many quails home.’’—‘‘ Squirrel-tongued, 
ask him, well, in what way he did get them," said Coyote. 
Next door she ran. “My father says to you, ‘In what way did 
you get them?' " she said. "In what way did I get them? 
They flew up together into the woods, and underneath them I 
set fire to the woods. Then I lay down under them belly up, 
and on my breast they dropped down dead one after another. 
In that way I killed them," Fox said. Next door returned 
the little girl. '''In the brush I was walking about at random, 
and quails flew up and lit, and thereupon I set fire to the woods 
underneath,” she said. ~ ‘Then I lay down under them belly 
up, " she said. ‘“‘‘And on my breast they dropped down 
dead one after another. In that way I killed them.' "That, 
father, did Fox, for his part, say. — "S éhehehe!" he laughed 
at him. “He even has a little heart, but as for me, my heart 
iS) big, hessaxt: 

Then the next day came. Then, 'tis said, Coyote went 
out to hunt, and just the same he did. The quails all flew up 
together; to the woods he set fire underneath, then under them 
he lay down belly up, and fragments of fire dropped down 
on his breast one after another. And one (quail) dropped 
down on his breast. Coyote now was dead. Then the ants 
indeed did find him now, and bit him.  ''C*á! slim-waisted 
ants! When I, as it seems, was sleeping a short while ago, 
why did they wake me up?” he said. Now he was restored 
to life. In the evening he returned, one (quail) he brought 
home. 

Then the next day now Fox went out to hunt again. And 
then in the evening he came back again, brought home a 
bear. “Father, Fox has brought home a bear," said the little 
girl, Coyote's daughter. ''Squirrel-tongued, go and ask him 
by doing what he killed him." Next door she ran. “My 
father says to you, ‘By doing what did you kill him?’’’—‘“ By 
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doing what did I kill him? In the k!ast'-bushes I was walking 
about at random. Then ‘O+,’ he said to me. ‘Go ahead and 
swallow me!' I said to him, 'go ahead and swallow me! Do not 
spill even a drop of my blood! I said to him. Thereupon he 
just swallowed me. "Then I was sitting inside of him; now his 
heart was swinging, off I cut his heart. Then out through his 
anus I went out again," he said. ''Sethehehehe! He’s a coward, 
but as for me, my heart is brave, I am a man," Coyote indeed 
said that. 

The next day came and now he, in his turn, went off to 
hunt. Then Coyote, 'tis said, was out hunting, and just that 
did he do, in what way Fox had told him. Then, "Des said, 
(the bear) jumped out of his house, “ Hâ"! ’—“ Go ahead and 
swallow me! go ahead and swallow me! Do not spill my blood!" 
Now he swallowed him; Coyote was swallowed, Grizzly Bear did 
so. Inside of him he was sitting. Now the bear's heart he 
saw, dangling; now Coyote cut off his heart and killed the bear, 
‘tis said. And then he tore through his ribs with his knife. 
Now he had killed the bear, and home he returned, and in the 
evening Coyote brought the bear home. 

And when it dawned, then again Fox went out to hunt, and 
in the evening he returned. “Hé+! father, Fox has brought 
home many yellow-jackets.’’*—‘‘Squirrel-tongued, ask of him, 
‘How did you get them?” Next door she ran. “‘How did you 
get them?’ says my father to youi How did I get them? 
I set fire to them in the earth. Thereupon the yellow-jackets 
everywhere swarmed up, I dug them out. Then with my penis 
I squashed them all," he said. Next door she went back. 
“Father, ‘I set fire to them in the earth,’ he said,’’ Squirrel- 
tongued related to her father. “Father, ‘I set them on fire in 
the earth,’ he said. ‘Thereupon the yellow-jackets swarmed 
up, then I dug them out, and then I squashed them all with 
my penis,” she said. “C*éhehehe! He, for his part, has 


1 The round plate-like masses of larvae are referred to. They were considered a 
particularly great delicacy. 


6 
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a small penis, but as for me, I have a big one with me,”’ 
he said. 

The next day came, and just then Coyote again in his turn 
set fire to them in the earth. Then, ’tis said, the yellow-jackets 
swarmed up from every side; he dug them out, and all the 
yellow-jackets he squashed with his penis; now they stung him. 
One nest he dug out. And he died, and again now the ants bit 
him. "S'*á! they have waked me up, when, as it seems, I was 
sleeping a little while ago,’’ he said. One (nest) he brought 
home. Just in this way he always killed one, then always 
died. 

Now next day again Fox went out to hunt. Then salmon 
indeed he brought home in the evening. And again “Ah! 
father, many salmon has he brought home out of the water,” 
said (Coyote's daughter). “Squirrel-tongued, go and ask him, 
‘How did you get them?’ find out from him." And next door 
she ran. “My father says to you, ‘How did you get them?' "— 
“How did I get them? I twisted a hazel switch, and then made 
it sharp at one end. Then a rock acorn-mortar I placed in back 
of my neck. Into the deep water I jumped, and salmon I 
strung,“ he. said.  "S'éhehehe! Truly my heart is big, but 
his heart is little,’’ he said. 

The next day came and to the water he went. A hazel 
switch he cut off, then twisted it. Then a rock acorn-mortar he 
took, and in back of his own neck he placed it. Into the water 
he jumped, followed the salmon, pursued them, caught one. 
Now he died and floated; now Coyote was dead, and just drifted 
dead to shore among the driftwood. Now the ants bit him. 
"S'ál slim-waisted ants! When I was sleeping, as it seems, 
just a little while ago, s-they woke me up!’’ he said. Now he 
returned home in the evening, and brought home a single 
salmon. 

Then again it dawned; when the next day came, then 
again Fox went off, went now to people to get food. Then, 
‘tis said, the evening came, and Fox returned, a burden basket 
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full of dried salmon he carried on his back. ‘“é+! father, 
Fox is carring on his back a burden basket full of salmon, ” said 
(Coyote's daughter). “Squirrel-tongued, ‘How did you get 
them?' ask of him." Next door ran the little girl, Coyote's 
daughter. “ My father says to you, ‘How did you get them ? "— 
“How did I get them? Down stream from the house children 
were carring about salmon-heads in basket-plates. I took them 
away from them, whipped them with a stick," he said. “ When 
I had gone into the house, I whipped the women with the stick,” 
he said. Then Squirrel-tongued, “Father, he said, ‘All the 
children were carring about salmon-heads on basket-plates, 
and I whipped them with a stick,” did Squirrel-tongued tell her 
father.  '"S'éhehehe! he is even a coward, but as for me, I am 
a man," he said. 

Then, when the next day came, then he did go in his turn. 
And down stream from the house children were carring about 
salmon-heads in basket-plates; he whipped them with a stick, 
and entered the house with them to the women. "Heil 
you there, what are you doing? Only yesterday Fox came to 
beg for salmon indeed, and we sent him away with some," 
(said the women). ‘‘S-what are you saying, O mothers? What 
are you saying?" — Many things indeed did Fox, for his part, 
shoot with arrows, and the bear he killed. He wishes you to 
die. The yellow-jackets he smoked out, and the salmon he 
speared,” they said to him, now he was told. “ ‘S-that’s what 
I did,' he said to me, O mothers!" he said. And then salmon 
he was provided with, with a full burden basket he was sent 
away. Now off he went. 

Then up stream from the house he proceeded. Now, 
tis said, his own excrements he asked, ‘“S-what shall I do?" 
and they told him. Now, 'tis said, an eagle's nest with its 
young ones he made, and the eagle's young ones looked out 
from the eyrie. Then down he put the burden basket and went 
next door. ''O s-cousin! right near by here is an eyrie with 
young ones, as you, for your part, are always making arrows,” 
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he said; cousin they called each other. “ Where?’”—‘Right 
around here up stream is an eyrie, and its young ones are look- 
ing out." There Fox went, and also Coyote went there, showed 
it to him. Now, ’tis said, Fox climbed for the eagle's young 
ones. Now then Coyote was standing there, (and said to the 
tree,) “P+! grow up with him!” and tp the fir tree grew, 
Now Fox forgot himself and it struck against the sky. Then, 
tis said, the fir tree bent, and down to earth he returned with 
it, and in the ocean down he fell. Therein his bones did rattle, 
just that became of Fox. 

Mudcat picked up the bones of Fox. Then, ’tis said, she 
placed them in the sweat-house. ‘‘Tomorrow early in the 
morning ‘Open the door for me, paternal aunt!’ that shall you 
say to me." Then at the door Mudcat was sitting early in the 
morning, when not yet was the earth lit up. Then Fox did say 
to her, ‘‘Paternal aunt, open the door for me!" Now she opened 
the door, and out he went; again a person he became, as long 
before he had been. Now Fox was restored to life. 

Off yonder at home Coyote used to set traps for gophers, 
all by himself. The evening always came, then he used to make 
the rounds of them where he had set his traps, whenever the 
evening came. Then, 'tis said, a long time elapsed. Then, 
when some time had passed, again indeed he counted the gophers, 
counted how many he had killed. Now, 'tis said, the evening 
came, and he was sitting, was counting them. Then Coyote 
heard a chirping noise, it was Fox that did so. “Ah! what 
said that?" be said. Again he heard a chirping noise; he looked 
around, there was something just reddish like a glow of fire.! 
Now all the gophers he threw away, and off he rushed. 

Now he ran, rested, took breath. Again, 'tis said, he heard 
a chirping noise; he looked around, again there was something 
like a fire. And again he rushed off, he ran. How long did 
he not run? And again he rested, then again he took breath. 


1 The glow was caused by the glare of Fox's reddish eyes. 
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Again, tis said, he heard a chirping noise; again he rushed off, 
he ran. How long did he not run? Now again he rested, he 
took breath. And again he heard a chirping noise. How 
often did he not hear a chirping noise? Now he rushed off, he 
ran. Then, ’tis said, he rested again, he took breath. And 
again he heard a chirping noise; he looked around, again there 
was something like a glow of fire. Now he rushed off, he ran. 
Way off to the east where the earth is set, where the sky comes 
down to meet it, there against the sky he bumped his head. 
In that place his bones just rattled. Up river 'tis finished 
Go gather and eat your ba*p'-seeds. 
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6. COYOTE AND PITCH- 


Wili yowo? sgísi waxadil dabalníxa alhifhüyü'hix. Ganéhi® 
bé mu*xdàn la*lita*;cane Dolhi? dothisnek talit be“xdaiy ma 
neyéthr. ‘‘Sgisi dasgáxit' da*molhit‘ itc!ép‘al,” nagánh:. 
Da*sgek!i, ‘‘Nék‘di dexebé'n?”’ nagdé-ihi® sgisi. ‘‘Dasgaxit' 
itelép‘al’ snixayilt,"* napanhi  “Sk‘4i naga-it'r’— “Sgisi 
dasgaxit‘ da*molhé't’ sníxayilt."—''S'bép'! s'k'áài naga-it‘? 
Hop!é"n’aé xami'xa al*it‘begéxade*da® tcleléi dinda ya? lalen”? 
—''Dolhi dolhi, nek” *alit'bé*xda*?"—''S'k'adí s‘naga-it‘? 
Hop!é?n  xamíxa ‘fal®it‘begéxade*da® tcleléi dínda lalem 
Nagása'nin*, la“malsam we Dolhi dolhi, nek Malit Dendan 
“S' kai nagata 


Mi al'it'bá*k', mi’ it!andhin sgísi. ''S'gwídi s'na*naga-it‘? 
Is'tlenéhisdam.' *—'' Nek‘ ‘al®it‘bé*xda® dayawánthxi Pos, 
s'níxayillt'?" naganhi®. La*malán. "Ska ga®al di is't!ené- 
hisdam?'' '*—'' Syan” la*lit‘am. S‘nek‘ als'alt'bé*xda*? S'dólhi 
dolhi, s'níxayilt'," nagánhit. Mi hono? alsalt'bá'k'. *'Dolhi 
dolhi."—''S'gwidí na*'nagait'?""  Als'alt'bá*k'. ‘‘ Ddlhi dolhi, 
nek gwelx dayawánt!lixi als'alwat'bé*xink'?" | Hono* als‘al- 
t'bá*k'. 


"Dólhi dolhi, sgisi dasgáxit' da*molhit‘ 1tclóp'al s'níxayilt'," 


, 


nagánhr. ''Dólhi dolhi, nek‘ aláks' ixdagwa wa xa*sgü'*sink'?" 
—''S'beép'!-s'k'ádi naga-it'? Smi di lohógulugwàt', gasi 
gasal” ga naga-it'?"" nagdnhi®.  ''Dólhi dolhi mi’ nek‘ alák- 
sixdagwa wa xa*sgü''sink' ?"—'' S'bép'! s'k'adí s'nagulugwàt', 


! This version of the ‘‘tar-baby”’ story is strangely like an African tale given by 
Ellis (The E‘we-speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, p. 277), but the 
decidedly idiomatic and allusive character of the Indian text proves it beyond doubt 
to be entirely aboriginal. A rather close parallel is found in the Yana tale of Coyote 
and the Stump obtained by Dr Dixon. The “‘tar-baby”’ story is also found widely 
distributed in the Southeast of the United States. 

?'This word seems to have no particular significance. It is used in mocking. 

* The literal translation would be “who you-will-hit-me?"' 
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6. COYOTE AND PITCH.’ 


There was a house; Coyote and his younger brother, 
tis said, for a long time were wont to hunt. Then once when 
a certain day came, then, tis said, some one said, “Délhi? dolhi, 
who’s going to hit me?* Sharp-mouthed Coyote, red-eared, 
sharp-clawed!' he was called. He listened. ‘‘Who’s saying 
that?” said Coyote. ''Sharp-mouthed, red-eared, s-cum* matre 
copulans!"—''S'bép' | s-what are you saying? Long ago, 
indeed, when I was hitting people by the ocean, his eye landed 
right behind him.'—''Dolhi dolhi, who's going to hit me?’’— 
"S-what s-do you say? Long ago when I was hitting people by 
the ocean, his eye landed behind him." Thus they spoke to 
each other, quarreled with each other. ‘‘ Dolhi dolhi, who's 
going to hit me?" — 'S-what are you saying?" 

Now he hit (Pitch), and Coyote's hand was held fast. 
S what are you doing? S-you have held my hand fast."— 
"Who's going to hit me with his left hand, s-cum matre 
copulans?'" (Coyote) was told, was quarreled with. ‘‘S-what 
are you s-holding my hand fast for?"—"''S-you' e stuck!’ 
S-who's going to kick me?  S'dólhi dolhi, s-cum matre copu- 
lans!” he was told. And this time (Coyote) kicked him. 
'"Dolhi dolhi.”—*‘S-what are you doing?" He kicked him. 
" Dólhi dolhi, somebody is going to kick me with his left leg!" 
Again he kicked him. 

"Dólhi dolhi, sharp-mouthed Coyote, red-eared, sharp- 
clawed, s-cum matre copulans!" he was called. '' Dólhi dolhi, 
somebody's going to cut me with his tail. "—"'S'bép'! s-what 
are you saying? S-do you expect to die now, so that for that 
reason you say that?" (Pitch) was told. `" Dólhi dolhi, now 
somebody's going to cut me with his tail!"—'' S'bép'! s-what 


i The s- is not an integral part of the word, but is the familiar ‘‘Coyote prefix." 

5 In other words, “I gave him such a blow in the face that I pushed his eye clear 
through his head." Coyote boasts of his prowess. 

*Observe that the meaningless ‘‘Coyote prefix" s- is here prefixed directly to 
the verb stem, not to the instrumental prefix i-. There seems to be no definite rule 
in the matter. Contrast s'*ék'wéexi (p. 74, l. 5). 

1 Uncertain. (s')yan does not otherwise occur; perhaps it isa mishearing. 
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slohók'diguluwàt'?" nagánhi. ''Dólhi dolhi, sgisi dasgáxit' 
hadanxmolhit'," nagánhit. ''Dólhi dolhi, nek‘ yéxda* déxdagwa 
wà?'"—''S'k'adís'naga-it'? Hop!é"n xamíxa yap!a yegwe- 


gwánda? lohó*," nagánhi. Mi yegwék'", mi tlomomán sgísi. 


“ Gewé--*klewe*!"! wáxasi* abai. Mi ópxa fant yewé*. 
“ Gwidí nafnagá-ida* ánť yewé*? — Tlomomán wis; k'ái gafal 
di Ani® yewé*," nagd-ihi® wáxa. Wiin wé'gia-uda* mil ya’. 
Mi s'alto"dán, mi oó't'ópxa. Giiwathi baxámda* mi! ida apang 
*Gewé'*klewe*!" — “Ga di haga nák'wók? Mi wíis akla 
tlomomán," naga-ihi® sgisi k!wált'a*. 


'" Gewé*klewe! sgisi dasgáxit'."—''Ga dí haga nák'wók'?" 
—''Gewé*klewe*!" Ganéhi® mi pli gelék', mi pli datlagai 
sgísi k'wált'a* Mi pli wá*da k!wal' ginik'"; mi ópxa igiina. 
“ Wók'día""—'' Wó'k'dixa yük'na* gafal dí haga dó"mk'?"— 
* Wók'díà"' Mi ópxa há*gwidlk'", mi talp!itc!ülo"k'i k!wal". 
Mi t!omd‘m. 


Ganéhi® ópxafa k'ofpx k'alák'alhi. Mi ba?yewén; mii 
hono? abaiyewé* hawilít'ewan. Mi hono? yap!a Larei sgisi, 
mi! ba*yewé®; álums'i$ tlomomán. Ganafnex yap!a do"mdamk‘ 
k!wal'. ) 


1This is no normal verb form, but an exclamatory formation on the aorist stem 
gewek/aw-, “to tie (a salmon) in bowstring fashion” (see Sapir, “Notes on the 
Takelma Indians," American Anthropologist, N. S., Vol. 9, p. 272, footnote 2). The 
idea implied by Pitch is that Coyote is stuck to him as is a salmon to the string by 
which it is carried. For another exclamatory verb form showing abnormal redupli- 
cation, see p. 25, l. 7 (sgilbibí +ix). 
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s-do you intend to do, s-do you intend to die?" he was told. 
(Coyote lashed Pitch with his tail; it stuck.)  ''Dólhi dolhi, 
sharp-mouthed Coyote, red in his ear!" (Coyote) was called. 
" Dólhi dolhi, who's going to bite me with his mouth?" — 
"S-what s-are you saying? Long ago by the ocean when I 
bit a person, he died," (Pitch) was told. Now he bit him; now 
Coyote was killed. 

'" Gewé-*klewe*!"' (exclaimed Pitch), while (Coyote's) 
younger brother was in the house. Now his elder brother did 
notreturn. ''What's happening to him, that he does not return? 
He must have been killed. For what reason does he not return?” 
said his younger brother. Now when the next dawn came, off 
he went. Now he went to look for him, hunted now for his elder 
brother. When he came to yet some distance off, then he heard 
him, “ Gewé*klewe*! "—'' So then it is that one that did so to 
him? Now indeed he has been killed, I guess," said Coyote 
the younger. 

"Gewé*klewe! sharp-mouthed Coyote!"—"'So then it is 
that one that did so to him?'"—''Gewé*klewe*"" Now then he 
drilled for fire, Coyote the younger now did build a fire. And 
the fire he took with him to Pitch, and his elder brother he took 
hold of. ‘‘O cousin!" said (Pitch).  ' Being his cousin, it 
seems, therefore you killed him?'"—"'O cousin!" Now his elder 
brother he threw to one side, and he set fire to Pitch. Now 
he killed him. 

'Then, 'tis said, ashes over his elder brother he rolled. Now 
he restored him to life, and again they returned home into their 
house. Now again had Coyote become a person, now he had 
revived, but before he had been killed. It is in that way that 
Pitch was wont to kill people. 
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7. COYOTE IN A Horrow TREE.’ 


Wilt’ yowoèf, sgisihi wit’ a/k'da*x; lop!odiá'5, nóx lop!ot’. 
Ganéhi® hono? p!a’shi loplót'; ganéhi® Amt déhi wok‘. Mi 
sufis lalé plas,” Gane t'gunük'i**; gane yal hohók'wal ganau 
ginik‘ ''Des'ip'gwip'," nagáhit. Gané hono? 'Decip'gwip'," 
nagáhit, déhiftclibíp'gwit*. 


Ganéhi® lep‘nix ga ganàu yowó*. Ganéhi® bang lohó*; 
gané ani yok!'woói gwitné. Gané bo" néxada* gané mi yap!a 
yilim, mi sgelé", ''Defisé*xip'! Andi nek‘ ge wit’? K‘a-iwi® 
tlomománda* gas‘i® gayawàt'p.  Def"sé'*xit'p'"" nagá-ihi*. 
Ganéhi® bo" néxada* lalita: gane mí*s ge giní'k' Kklelé's. 
“Bak” bak” bakbak- bak bak’! Ganesplabàp A sPORUMES 
Gané bo" néxada® mi dágaxda* dats'!a‘mx, gane "Cal 
s'dágaxdek' dats lama, Mi he*i^wan. é 


Mi da*sgek!i. Dabalnixa laë) mi hono® sgelé%, ‘6+ 
gwidi leméxdap'? Bo" wis k'a-iwi' domk‘t eit'e* ga-iwát'ba*. 
Me®bép‘xip‘! de*is’é@xip‘!”’ naga hii sgisi. A’ni® nek‘ baxátm, 
Gané “Gwidi’+ lemé®xdap‘? Kawi tlomomdanda® aas 
gayawàt/p'," nagá-ihi.  T!é*k'" hono* ge ginik, gané mi! 
sgÓó"t'. ''Plau plau plau plan plau plau!" nagá-ihit. Ganeh* 
dabalníxa la*lit'fa&, guxwít'gwa ts'l4mx klemer Gane "Cal 
da?s'tclé^mxde*, dagáxdek' datclàmx." Mi hono? ts'linits' lang, 
mi ha*yewé®. 


Da*sgek!i. Gane gwi^ne la*lit‘a® mi hono? sgelé'*, **Srgwidi 
lemé®xdap‘? Kawi? tlomomanda® ous" gayawàt'p'," nagá- 
ihi. An? nék' dak‘dahalk‘wa. “Sgwid slémkliauk'?" 
Gané '"Srgwidi lemé*xdap'? Candi mí*s ge eit'p'?" nagá-ihi*. 
Gane An? k‘ai yaplà. “S'gwidi lemkliauk'?" 4khi wa*himít'- 


! Compare Dixon, Maidu Myths, Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. XVII, pp. go, 9r. 
? — ft gunuuk'-hi*, 
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7, CovyoTE IN A Horrow TREE.! 


A house there was; Coyote, indeed, was traveling about all 
by himself. It was storming, rain was falling; and then also 
snow, indeed, was falling. Then no further he got, now the 
snow had become deep. Then he became cold, and into a hollow 
pine he went. Close up!" he said to it. Then again ‘Close 
up!” he said to it, and, 'tis said, it closed up. 

Then, tis said, all winter he was therein. Then, ’tis said, 
he was hungry;? now he did not know how long (he had been 
there) Now after some little time then he called upon the 
people, now he shouted, “Do you open up for me! Is not some- 
one going about over there? Whenever I killed anything, then 
you did eat of it. Do you open up for me!" he said. Then, 
‘tis said, after some little time had elapsed, then a certain 
Woodpecker came there. "Bak bak‘ bak‘ bak‘ bak‘ bak |” 
Now he chopped, cut out (a hole). Now after some little time 
then (Coyote’s) head ached, and ''C*á! s-my head is aching,” 
(he said). Now he was left there. 

Now he listened. A long time elapsed and again he shouted, 
“Oh, whither have you all gone? If perchance I should kill 
anything after a little while, you shall eat of it. Come here 
and chop for me! Open up for me!" said Coyote. No one came. 
Then “Whither have you all gone? Whenever I kill anything, 
then you eat of it," he said. This time Yellowhammer went 
there, and now cut out (a hole). “Plau plau plau plau plau 
plau!” he said. Then for a long time he made his heart strong. 
Then “ C4! s-my ears are deafened, my head is aching!” (said 
Coyote). Now he also was angry and flew off again. 

He listened. Then, when a long time had elapsed, then 
again he shouted, 'S-whither have you all gone? Whenever 
I kill anything, then you eat of it," he said. No one answered 
him. "S-whither s-can they all have gone?" Then ‘‘S-whither 
have you all gone? S-is not one of you there?" he said. And 


?Literally, “he hunger-died." Cf. baanx tlomovk‘wa, ‘‘hunger killed him," 7. e., 
*he was hungry." 
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gwit. “S*bé+"! gwidi lemék!ia*?" Mi mí*s ba-ikliyi®k‘, 
mi bák'ba! ba-iklyítk'. Ganéhi® mi’ sgut!i’xa®, "Bak: bak‘ 
bak‘ bak‘ bak‘ bak‘! Hé*ik‘ap!ak‘ap‘ mahmi.. Guxwít'gwa 
ts!4mx kleméi; mil damahái lalah, he®néhi ts'linfts lanx. 
"Sá! cdágaxdek' dats amx nagá-ihit. Mi heda yewé*, 
ts‘ lini'ts'!anx bák'ba sgísi ga*àl. 


Ganéhi® bo" hono! hawi cifuli bêm ganàu. Mi hono? 
sgelé", ''S'gwidi lemé®xdap‘? s'de'isé*xip'"' nagá-ih:it. A'nr 
nek‘ ba-ikliyffk' Mi baifályowó* “ö+ mi dí s'amgiàuk'?" 
guxwi dats!a‘mx. ‘‘Ge®nedi eme? yük'a*?" mihi? nagá* gelhe- 
wéhana®, “Mi di samasa làp'k'"" Mi hono! sgelé*, mii 
hono? áni* nek‘ ba-ikhyfítk*. 


"Mi xa?sgóÓ't'gwide?, sgut!üsgat'gwide*," nagá-ih. Mi 
bu"biníxdagwa he®sg6"t‘, mi ba-igwidik'". Mi hono! he'sgó"t' 
dayawánt!ixi, mi! hono? ba-igwidik'". Mi hono? gwélxdagwa 
he'sgó"t', ba-igwidik'"; hono? dayawánthxi he*sgó"t', ba-igwi- 
dik”, Mi hono! gané gwa*si'xdagwa ba-it!ixixi ha*winít'gwa, 
mi ba-ik!liwü. Mhi? mél sgisi gwa?*sí wét'gigwa. “Cai 
mefyék'" gwa*cíxdek', cfalsgenhít'! gwa?cixdék' me*yék'v." 
Dágaxdagwa ba-igwidik'"; mi hono? ts'lelei wét‘gigwa mel". 
"Ca ts éleit k metyék'"," nagá-ihf* sgísi; ts'!lélei wét‘gin, 
mél xebén. Gane mi ts'léns igína, ts‘!eléit‘gwa klemèli, 
Hefnes'* almí*s ts'leléit'FWa ganau yeweyàk'" ts'!éns. Hefne 
gani "Almí?s yéü!" wa*díxdagwa ga naga. Wa*díxdagwa ga 
na*nagà. 


Gane ya’, bánx tlomdk‘wa. Mi t'ga* haxaníya mi! 
alt!ayak‘; melélx ganau gini*k‘. Ganéhi® biti *alo"dàn. Ganéhi 
biu mixálha pley A/’ni® lép'; gayaü, gayaü, gayaü, gayat, 
bia gayaü; hadedilt‘a wit’. Ganéhi® t‘ga* haxát' melélx biu 


1 Another species of woodpecker is referred to. 
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there was no person at all  ''S-whither can they all have 
gone?" He himself did speak to himself. ''S'béc"! Whither 
have they all gone?" Now one did come, now big Woodpecker! 
came. Now then, tis said, he cut out (a hole). ‘ Bak‘ bak‘ 
bak' bak‘ bak‘ bak'!" Big pieces he chipped off. His heart 
(Coyote) made strong. Now the hole became large, just then 
he became angry. ''S'*á! s-my head is aching!” he said. Now 
way off he flew back, big Woodpecker was angry with Coyote. 

And again now he was still sitting in the tree, now again 
he shouted, 'S-whither have you all gone?  s-open up for me!" 
he said. No one came. Now he looked out. ‘‘Oh, has sum- 
mer come already?" and his heart was sick. ''Can I have 
been here so long?” said he now, thinking. ‘‘Can it have become 
summer already?" Again now he shouted, and again no one 
came. 

"Now I am going to cut myself up, I'll cut myself to pieces,” 
he said. Now he cut off his arm and threw it out. And again 
he cut off the left (arm) and threw it out again. Now again 
his leg he cut off and threw it out; again the left (leg) he cut 
off and threw it out. And now also his intestines he pulled out 
from inside of himself and threw them out. Now, 'tis said, 
Crow took away from Coyote his intestines. ‘‘C*ai! come back 
with my intestines, s-black thing! Come back with my intes- 
tines" He threw out his own head; now also his eyes Crow 
took away from him.  ''C*ai! come back with my eyes!" said 
Coyote. Of his eyes he was deprived, 'twas Crow that did it. 
And now wild-rose berries he took and made them his eyes. 
And then he caused the wild-rose berries to come together in 
his eyes. And then "Come back together!" that to his own 
body he said. His body did that. 

Then on he went and was hungry. Now he discovered 
a field that had been burnt down, into a burnt-down field he 
went. Then, tis said, he looked for grasshoppers’, and nume- 


? Fields were sometimes burnt down in order to get the grasshoppers, a favorite 
food. 
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mixálha pleyé. Ganéhi® bo" néxada* mi! sgelewa’ldan, ''Sgisi 
dixó-"s!' sgisi dixó4- "s!" nagánh?*, tan ga nak‘wok*. ''S't'àn 
Salt leet", ^ lámx gamaxdi dayawántlxi ga-1wáfs!'—'' Sgisi 
dixó+”s! sgisi dixó--"s!" nagánhf, ga nagaik‘wa tan.  Sgisi 
ya®, biu Jêpan “‘Sgisi dixÓ- "s! sesi dixÓ + elt Tanda a 
yaxa magaik' wa. uw otan altiu cit malas lamx ganan 
dayawánt!ixi ga-iwáts"' nagdhi® ha®wit’. ‘‘Sgisi dixó-d "s!" 
gangáhi ga yaxa nagá* tan. 


Ganehf bo" néxada® ''Sk'ádi naga?" gwénliwila®. “‘a+ 
gü'hók'"? nafnéx sgá di n&k'ik'?" nagá-ihit. Ganéhi® mi! kiwal 
o’t‘, mii kiwal tlayàk'. Mi al*ixlep!éxlap‘, mi hadi’t‘gwa 
mats!ak‘. Ganéhi® hene hono® lépi biti; gané lép' pli gadal 
wit’. Mi hono® ''Sgisi diha+x! sgisi diha+x!’— “Tan 
“alih sit lis kadi nagdé*?” ts'linfts:lanxhr.seísi. Ganéhi® mer 
dit'üwü'k' gwént' liwilá" didelgdnt‘gwa. Mi yaxa delgán 
haxàk'. ''Sgadí nák'ik'"" Mi xamhiwili®. ‘‘Haxiya sga*- 
tap de, maesáathis. | Xa*bobin Ma coat ape v E Tas 
mi'wa sgá*t'ep'de*," nagá ihis Mi hax, lohó*.  Gwéldi; 
babit” lé*p'lap. 


! Coyote's intestines had been taken from him, hence the grasshoppers went right 
through him. The word used in the text might also refer to the spilling of acorns 
out of a hopper. 
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rous grasshoppers were lying about. He did nothing but pick 
them up and eat, eat, eat, eat, eat grasshoppers; everywhere he 
went about. Then, tis said, there was a burnt-down field and 
numerous grasshoppers were lying about. Then after a httle 
while someone shouted to him, ''Coyote's anus is spilling!’ 
Coyote’s anus is spilling!" he was told, Squirrel it was that said 
that to him. “S-little-eyed Squirrel! half-eater of raw sun- 


flower seeds!"—''Coyote's anus is spilling!  Coyote's anus is 
spiling!" he was told, Squirrel it was that said that to him. 
Coyote went on, gathered and ate grasshoppers.  ''Coyote's 


anus is spilling! Coyote's anus is spilling!’ only that he kept 
saying to him. ‘‘S-tiny-eyed Squirrel! half-eater, you for your 
part, of raw sunflower seeds!" he said to him by way of 
rejoinder. ''Coyote's anus is spilling!” just only that Squirrel 
kept saying. 

Then, 'tis said, after a little while "S-what's he saying about 
it?" (said Coyote and) looked behind him. “Ah! just like 
something planted,’ sis that what he means?" he said. Now 
then, tis said, he hunted for pitch, and pitch he found. Now 
he kneaded it up into a cake and put it into his anus. And 
then again, ‘tis said, he gathered and ate grasshoppers, gathered 
them and walked about among the fragments of fire. Now 
again 'Coyote's anus is burning! Coyote’s anus is burning!’’— 
“Tiny-eyed Squirrel! s-whats he saying?" Coyote was angry. 
Now then he felt hot in his anus, back he looked behind his 
buttocks. Now indeed his buttocks were burning. ‘‘S-is that 
what he meant?" Now he ran to the water. Into the water 
I shall jump,” he thought. Right among alder bushes he 
jumped. “J intend to jump into the water," he had thought. 
Now he burned up, he died. “Tis finished. Go gather and 
eat your ba*p‘-seeds. 


2? A row of tobacco plants is meant. Tobacco was the only plant cultivated by 
the Indians of Oregon. 
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8. COYOTE VISITS THE LAND OF THE DEAD. 


Wíli yowó*; sgisi aikida xi wiyiwit'.  Ganehr ''Xilám 
yap!a yánk'"," neyé*hi®; ganafnéx yaxa da'le'làk'". Gangahi 
xílam yap!a yánk'". Dabalnixa la*le. ''K'adí nagàn, 'Xilam 


yapla yünk'",' neyéda®? Ne® ge einík'de*. Yapla lohóidà? 
áni hono! mé*yewe®, wasit bo" 'Xílam yap!a y&nk'",' neyét 
già 'Lohó*, nagait‘e®; Ani® mi! honó* meftwit' lohóida?*," 
nagá-ihi* sgísi. 


Mi ya®, xilam gwa'lám hat!ü?"làk'; yá* gwísit*wó'k'di 
xilam gwa?*lám hat!ü?flük'. Mi'tc!ucumáldan;? ani ge da/*yowo* 
tclucumáldanma*, ganga yá*.  Xilam tclucumált'gwa, k'ai- 
siw6/k‘di, yal k!egelá-usixda* k'wedéi,  wá*da gwidílha. 
Ganga xílam gwa?*lám ganàu yá*; tclucumáldan yaxa. Ganéhi® 
xilam  hat'gá^da wok‘. < Mi baxátm sgísi m da molh 
Gasálhi, *ei 6k‘i! sgisi mi ba-iklyftk'," nagá-ihi xilàm. 
Wü*lhám hoyodàk'" xilam; aga he®ne k'ái gwala wak!odo- 
dinma®, gáhi dok" dit!ügüi wak!ododínma* hop!e”n lohóida*. 
Mi nit dat!agai sgísi. ''Gasálhi Se 6k‘1 sgísi damolhé‘t‘,”’ 
nagá-ihi xilàm. Mi wa-iwf ei *ogoik'wa. 


"H"-, mi ba-igingadát al*wa*didé,"? nagá-ihi sgísi wiyi- 
mat‘ mi. ''Gasálhi, gasálhi, sgisi! ei ganau gink'!"—'' Hz, 
ba-igingadá*  al*wa'didé,"  nagá-ihit sgísi. “Ganau  gink' 
gasálhi eil —'' H*c, ba-igingadá* al*wa*dide," nagá-ihi* sgisi. 
Mi ba-iginfk' wa-iwí.  Dak't'ekléxa* sgísi, eme? yá*hi sês 
naga! dibo"wída. ''Gasálhi, ama‘! gasálhi, ei ganau gink'," 
nagánhi* sgísi, wa-iwi' dexebén. Gane milhit pli ba*yánk'v; 
mi du'"gf *alplitc!ülu'tk'i wa-iwíta xilàm, A4ni® yap!à. Mii 


! The sound characteristic of ghosts. See p. 78, note 2. 
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8. COYOTE VISITS THE LAND OF THE DEAD. 


A house there was; Coyote kept going about all by himself. 
Then, "Gs said, "Ghosts are taking away people," they said, 
thus he always heard. Just ghosts kept taking away people. 
A long time elapsed. “What is meant when people say, ‘Ghosts 
are taking away people? Well, I will go there. When people 
die they are not again to return here, yet now people are say- 
ing, 'Ghosts are taking away people.' I, however, say, "They 
are dead.' Not again now are they to come and travel about 
when they have died," said Coyote. 

Now off he went, the trail of the ghosts he followed; he 
went I don't know where, followed in the trail of the ghosts. 
Now someone made a chirping sound; he did not give ear to 
that when the chirping noise was made to him, but just went on. 
The ghosts made a chirping noise to him, but something or 
other he kept throwing at them, the fungus (?)of pine is its name. 
In the trail of the ghosts he just went along, and a chirping 
noise they kept making to him. Then, 'tis said, he arrived 
in the land of the ghosts. “Now red-eared Coyote has come. 
Quick, give him a canoe! Coyote now has come," said the 
ghosts. The ghosts were dancing the menstrual dance. These, 
with whatever things they had then been buried, just those 
garments they wore, wherewith, when long ago they had died, 
they had been buried. Now Coyote built a fire. ‘Quickly, 
give red-eared Coyote a canoe," said the ghosts. Now a girl 
did give to him a canoe. 

“HA, you shall come to shore to where I am,’’? said Coyote, 
he now exercised his supernatural power upon her. ''Quick, 


quick, Coyote! come into the canoe! —“H”+, you shall come to 
shore to where I am," said Coyote. “Into the canoe quickly 
come!"—''H*-, you shall come to shore to where I am," said 


Coyote. Now the girl came to shore. Coyote was smoking; 
right here she took her stand alongside of him. ‘Quick, come 
on! quick, come into the canoe," Coyote was told, ‘twas the 


2 Literally, “to my body." 
7 
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dugi hax. Mil x4mhiwili® ei ganàu hansa'k'"; mi faga hawi 
wu"lham hoyodák'" xílamtà dált'gwan wóbilik'" pli. Mi 
*aldatc!ulüfk' xilam  du'gí, addt‘wi® wa*bilk'", mi hond® 
aldatc!uláfk'. Ganéhi® xilam hax *aldil. “Dó do do do do 
dol" nagá-ihit xilàm; sgísisi* hánt'ada culi, alxfk' xilam 
háxda*. 


Gwi'né la*le, pladi hanas ob  Xilam bác la*lé‘; sgísi 
ga na'naga, háxna. Ganéhi® “Smá di k'ái ga*al yap!a yana- 
gwada®? Mi lohoyat’. Wede gana®néx yak‘ yap!a lohok‘t, 
wede yanák'"; lohótt! gangà. Wede hono? nèk‘ alxí*k'wók' 
yap!a lohók'," mnagá-ihi sgisi. Mi! hínau yewé*; xílam 
he*p!illemétk^., 


9. COYOTE AND THE ORIGIN OF DEATH. 


Xílam sebét'? ha’p‘da lohok‘. Sgisidi‘l nd’ts!at‘gwan yèki. 
Gas‘? nak‘ik‘, ‘‘ Laps yimixi hà'/p'dek' lohdida®, laps yimíxi," 
nagd-ihi® xilam sebét'. ‘‘A’n? laps yi'misbi®n; gwidísit yó*t' 
xilàm yéüki*?" nagd-ihi® sgisi.  Nó"si* yewé® xilam sebét', 
klodot' ha’p‘dagwa lohóida*. 


Ganéhi®. dabalníxa la*l&'; mi! sgísi ha’p‘da xílam 1alé', 
mi’ lohé®; Mi n6%s: nik xilam™ sebét’ wanda, a ap 
yimíxi ha*p‘dék‘ lohóida*."—'' Kadi naga-it'?"" xilam sebét‘ 
ga naga" C" Hoa marah ea neges dam. “Laps yinmxi: 


1 In a Yana theft of fire myth collected by the writer the practically identical dú 
du du dá du du occurs to indicate pain from contact with fire (see Sapir, Yana Texts, 
University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, note 
so). Compare also the evidently identical Klamath tú tu tu (see Gatschet, op. cit., 
p. 112), though here it indicates on the contrary pain from tingling cold. 
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girl that said so. Now then, 'tis said, he picked up a fragment 
of fire; now he set fire to the skirt of the ghost girl, no person 
she. Now her skirt burned. Then to the water she ran into the 
canoe and paddled it across. Now these ghosts were still danc- 
ing the menstrual dance, and among them she rushed with the 
fire. Now she set fire to the garments of the ghosts; to every 
one she rushed with (the fire), and again set fire to them. Then, 
tis said, all the ghosts were burning. “Do do do do do dol’! 
said the ghosts, while Coyote was sitting on the other side of the 
water, was looking at the ghosts as they burned. 

Some time elapsed and the fire ceased. The ghosts were 
exterminated; Coyote did that, burned them. Then, 'tis said, 
"S-for what reason are you going to take away people? Now 
you have died. Not thus will it be when people die, they will 
not take others with them; they will die for good. Not again 
wil any one see them, when people die," said Coyote. Now 
up river he returned. The ghosts he had annihilated with fire. 


9. COYOTE AND THE ORIGIN OF DEATH. 


The child of Roasting-dead-people’? died. He and Coyote 
were neighbors to each other. Thereupon he said to him, 
“Lend me a blanket, for my child has died. Lend me a blanket,” 
said Roasting-dead-people. "I'll not lend you a blanket, for 
where are they going to be, if dead people come back?" said 
Coyote. And next door returned Roasting-dead-people, and 
buried his child that had died. 

Then, 'tis said, a long time elapsed. Now Coyote's child 
became sick and died. Now next door he went to Roasting- 
dead-people. “Lend me a blanket, for my child has died." — 
"What did you say?" Roasting-dead-people said that. ‘‘Yes- 
terday indeed when I did say to you, 'Lend me a blanket,' 


* This is the name of a bug that could not be further identified. It was described 
as all black, long-legged, and of about half an inch in length. The name is due, or 
supposed to be due, to the fact that this insect was held responsible for the origin of 
death. 
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nagásbinda?, 'Yapla gwidí  yó'' yéak‘i#?? Mi hawdxi™ 
ha*p'dék'," nagá-ihit7xilamvwsebet' Nos? v sgísi yene 
‘“Sea’+” t'agát. Ga gafal bó" *áni* yapa mewes lohóida*. 


10. COYOTE GOES COURTING. 


Wili yowò!, sgisi a/k'da*x tis lok!ólha be*wít. Dewénxa 
la*iit/a*. honó* t fertoan kiai c yaplaw ak da'xi dabo 
liwílhak'". Ganéhi® honó* witin wé*gia-uda® tis lok!ólha; 
gwiné dí wede Cie 16%k‘ bewi.  Dewénxa la®*lit‘a® honót 
ts lóvk'. Ganéhi® dahóxa 1la*leV, t‘fs man” mixal halo- 
ho"naná*.! 


Mi kai dà*agàn wü'"lham hoyodagwan; mi dasgék!i'. 
Ganéhi® “Sá! gwidi wu'tlham hoyodagwan?”’ nagá-ihi* sgísi. 
Mi da*t!ayák' wü?lham hoyodagwánma*. “C4! ge giník'de*." 
Mihi yá! tfs he*k!üwü. Mi hó'k', hu'lint'; s'asini dá?sgekh". 
Ganéhi® mi! hono* he*bilí, hó*k'. Ganéhi® mi! hono ligint', 
hawi wü'lham hoyodagwán da*ól Ganéhi® "AT emé! mi'wa 
wü'lham hoyodagwán." Ge wok‘, an Ka yáp!a. ''Sgeméfdi 
aga*tá hoidiàuk'?" nagá-ihf, aki wahimit'gwit'. ‘ali da*ol 
wü'lham hoidiáuk'it nafnagá*. “Emé? miwa hínwadà." Mi 
hono? hóftk', gwitné di wede hók'; dafól hoidiáuk'r na*nagá*. 
Ganéhi® honó* he bil aha ki 


Tea k‘wedéi plüwü'a-uk, ‘‘Ge mitwa hoyodia™,” 
naga-ihi® sgisi. Ganéhi® honó* he*bili®, gwi*né di wede hók'; 


1 Literally, “that he had caused them to die-in.” 
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you, for your part, did say that to me, ‘Where will the people 
be, if they return? Now my child is rotting," said Roasting- 
dead-people. So next door Coyote returned.  "Sga-!" he 
cried. For that reason people do not nowadays return when 
they die. 


10, COYOTE GOES COURTING. 


A house there was; every day Coyote used to set traps 
for gophers all by himself. When the next day came, again 
he set traps for gophers. There were no people there, he was 
all alone; in the evening he always brought home (the gophers). 
Then again, when the next dawn came, he always set his traps 
for gophers. How long did he not set his traps for gophers 
every day? When the next day came, again he set his traps 
for gophers. Then the evening came, and how many gophers 
he had trapped’ he counted. 

Now something he heard, the menstrual dance was being 
danced. Now he listened. Then, tis said, “S84! where is the 
menstrual dance being danced?” said Coyote. Now he heard 
the menstrual dance being danced. “C4! there I'll go.” Now 
off he went, threw away the gophers. Now he ran, was tired, 
stood still, listened. Now then again he rushed off, he ran. 
Now then, 'tis said, again he rested, still the menstrual dance 
was danced (as though) near at hand. Then, 'tis said, “A‘! 
probably here the menstrual dance is being danced." There he 
arrived, but there were no people. “S-where can these be 
dancing?'' he said, he himself did speak to himself. Right here 
near by it was as though they were dancing the menstrual dance. 
“Here up river it probably is." Now again he ran. How long 
did he not run? As though they were dancing near by it was. 
Then off again he rushed, he ran. 

The name of the land he always named, “There they must 
be dancing,” said Coyote. Then off again he rushed. How 
long did he not run? He was tired, and always rested. When- 
ever they sang, it was as though right at hand. "Then again he 
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hu'lint‘, ligilagant‘. Ganga heleliá-uda* ali náfnagá!. Ganéhi* 
honó* ya’, he*bilíf", gwitne di wede yanàk'. ''Sgeméfdi agaia 
wü'lham hoyodagwán?'" mnagá-hrf. Da*sgek!leiha. Ganéhi' 
“Sá! emé! hinwadá  mi'wa," agás gwent'ga?*bók'danda 
wü'lham hoyodagwán. Mi hono? ge hiwilíf, gwitne dí wede 
hdk‘. Ganéhi® gwi' ne la?l&', mi boot": get yá*hi da*ól la*le" 
wü'lham hoyodagwánmat*. Mi honó* hó*k'. Ganēhiť s‘as‘ini, 
hu"línt', da*sgék!i. Ganéhi® mi gé wok‘. 


A+ wa-iwí neyé*da®! wü'lham hoyodàk'", k'ái gwala 
wa-iwii—bélp‘, háfk'a*, ts äts, ts'lamaM, lap'ám; k'ái nák!a 
di *áni* wü'lham hoyodàk'"? K‘di gwalà s'asini. Sgisi mi 
wok‘; alxik!ixa® wü'lham hoyodagwánma*.  Ganehi* mi'sga* 


wa-iwí! dafà/na-u k'ái gwala dü'gwí dit!ügüi, tcleléém. ‘‘S*! 
s'gá ge "igi nan," nagda-ihi®, Ganéhi® ganau enk, ga yá*hi 
"I'Llautlau 1ü/xda da*à/na-u wa-iwí. ‘‘Gané ba-imásga hé, 


ba-imásga!" dafána-u wa-iwí ga nagán. 


Ganéhi® bá-imats àk, 
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went, rushed off. How long did he not go? “S-where is this 
menstrual dance being danced?’’ he said. He kept listening. 
Then, tis said, * S*á! probably here up river it is,” (he thought), 
and indeed the menstrual dance was being danced in the east. 
Now again he ran there. How long did he not run? Then some 
time elapsed, and he was tired. Right close to that place he got 
where the dance was being danced. Now again he ran. Then, 
tis said, he stood still, was tired, listened. Now then there he 
arrived. 

Ah, girls in great number were dancing the menstrual 
dance, many kinds of girls—Swan, Goose, Bluejay, Mouse, Frog. 
What kind did not dance the menstrual dance? Many kinds 
were standing there. Now Coyote did arrive; he looked on 
while the menstrual dance was being danced. Then, ’tis said, 
one girl, a chieftainess, did wear many sorts of garments, (her 
shells) did rattle. “S*! s-that one there I'll take,’’ he said. 
Then among them he went, the hand of just that one he seized, 
the chieftainess girl. “ Now begin the song, begin it!’’ That 
the chieftainess girl was told. 

Then, 'tis said, she began it, 

*Kxinhi, I walk about strutting out my breast! 
K !ixinhi, I walk about strutting out my breast!” 


she said. 
“Many warts I have on my back, with my eyes I blink,” 
said Frog as she sang. 
“I bubble under the water, in my rump I am lean, 


no fat have I in my legs and feet, 
Frog indeed, *ocu *ocu,”’ 


!4eyéeda? is morphologically the subordinate form of neeyé*, the impersonal 
aorist of nagai- : na- “to say, do." It is frequently idiomatically used to mean “in 
great number, many." 

? No definite meaning could be assigned to this word. 

?The normal form of this word is gel*wiliut'e?, but by a song license the gram- 
matically important glottal catch of the last syllable is here eliminated. 

1 So heard for gwelsalt/eyésna*n. 
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nagá-ihif lap'ám; àk'i ga nagaik'wit'. Ganéhi® a/kfa ganafnéx 
helél*, 
RAIER KAES M deu 1S 1, *üsd sue 
dayawánthxihi yonón. | 
Ganéhi* Ka gwala helél. ''Más'i ba-imásga!" ts lds’ 

ga nagàn. Ganéhi® helél* ts'!ás', 

RON MU mM. | Em a fl 
r mper "o 9 R EN 


e 
"Tc!ai-teli-à? gwa-tca gwa-tca, tclai-tc!i-Cà gwa-tca gwa-tca. 


2) 


Ganéhi® mi honó* "Más ba-imásga," nagàn mi's hono? 
wa-iwi ts'lamál. Ganéhi® mi b4-imats!ak‘, 
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* Be-lel - do? wain-ha,® be-lel- do wain-ha, be-lel-dó wain-ha, be-lel-do wain-ha," 


Lure ONE REN of sie second *4s in each pair is always held out a trifle 
longer than that of the first. There is perhaps a play upon words involved. Coyote 
evidently means to repeat the *ócu *ócu of Frog, but perverts her burden into the 
verb form gei, “give it to me." 

? By *' half" is meant ‘‘only a part" or ''incorrectly." Indians commonly speak 
of people that have but an imperfect command of a language as talking half of it. 

3A play upon Bluejay’s own name, fc/ái*c (= tcláitcl-). 

“The implied reference in the mind of an Indian is here to the word bebén, 
“rushes.” The mouse is often found among rushes. 

5'This word is a play upon the word for ''swan," bep‘. 

* Swan's round-dance song, as here given, was in ordinary use as such among the 
Takelma. wainha literally means “put him to sleep." It seems very probable that 


” 
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said Frog; she herself did call herself that. Then, 'tis said, he, 
for his part, did sing thus, 


H 


ae Us te ot. sp usi “si. 
only half? of it he sang. 
Then, tis said, many kinds did sing. “Do you in your 
turn begin singing!"  Bluejay that was told. Then Bluejay 
sang, 


“Telaitc!ia gwátca gwatca, tcláitchà gwátca gwatca!’’ 


Now then, 'tis said, again, “Do you in your turn begin singing,” 
one girl again was told, Mouse. Now then she started in to 
sing, 


“ Bebébinibia, bebébinibia. '' 


Thus did sing Mouse, but Coyote, for his part, did sing only 
Dales Of 1t; 


“S'bébebini, s'bébebini, s'bébebini, s'bébebini. "' 


Then, ts said, “Do you in your turn begin singing!’’ that 
did they themselves say to one another. Then Swan started 
in to sing, 


" Béleldo wáinha, beleld6 wainha, 
Béleldo wáinha, beleld6 wainha,”’ 


the word was originally used in its literal sense in lullabys, then transfered to other 
songs as a mere burden. Cf. the following lullaby: 


CA ENDE. | 
e a s g | 
Mo - xo wain - hā, 
Sim - hi wain - ha, 
Plel - da wain - ha. 


“ Buzzard, put him to sleep! Sim [meaning unknown], indeed, put him to sleep! 
Snail, put him to sleep!” 
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naga-ihi® bep helél? Kyana nèk a k'a i (anthi Masi bas 
imásga," nagása*n wa-iwít'an, hátk'a ga nagan.  Ganehr 
bá-1imats ak', 


Idee SC RE omen b T ERO cud 


** Wain-hà me-na dol-k'i,'wain-hà 1-dol-k'i,'wain-hà me-na dol-k'i,wain-hà 1-dol-k'i," 


hátk'a* gana®nex helél. 
Ganéhi® ''S*á! gwidi dólk'init'kh' yawayagwán?" naga-ihi® 
menà. Ganéhi® hondthi gahi neyé®, ga hé yononán, 


cipem EE 


** Wain-hà me-na dol-k‘i,!wain-ha i-dol-k‘i,'wain-ha me-na dol-k‘i, wain-ha 1 - dol-k‘i.”’ 


Ganéhi mi da*agàn. ‘‘Gwidi ddlk‘init‘k‘ yawayagwan?”’ 
nagá-ihit. Mihi yá! mena; mi da*yehéi wtlham hoyoda- 
gwanma*® gada? ginffk'. Mi 


Jur Salat" a CM EE 
i Bau hau hau hate. 


wü'lham hóidigwia gada? ginítk' mena. 


Ganéhi® da*agán wa-iwít'an dal*wíf mi xàmk' baxámda*. 
TEE RE nagása'n; dá^hrfaganín xámk' baxámda*. 
Gangáhi* hoyodia™, dal*wís'i* “ Wede he*lát', k'áit*wa baxátm," 
nagdsa®‘nhi® wa-iwi't‘an. Gangdahi®  wü'lham  hoyodagwán. 
Ganéhi® '"Háu, hau, háu, hau."  Ba*salxóxigin; mi! yaxa 
fali lale xàmk'. Ganéhi® ''Háu, hau, hau, háu," naga ini 
Mi dalxabili®; ba*yá^domó'sia'"5, Auf nek t!lomóm.  Sgisis‘i® 
aga daf*à/na-u wa-iwí *";:ho"gwàk'"; gáhi* ganga mi! klüwü', 
xàmk' yap!a daxoyóxi. 


Though these three words are here probably felt to be mere burdens, each of 
them can be translated as a regular Takelma word: '' Put-him-to-sleep, brown-bear 
his-anus," though the normal form for “his anus" would be dólk'inii or dólk'amaa. 
i- in 1d6lk 1 must be explained either as a mere change in burden, pairing off with 
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said Swan, thus did she, for her part, sing. Then, 'tis said, 
"Do you in your turn begin singing!" said the girls to one 
another, Goose was told that. Then she started in to sing, 


“Wainha ména dólk'i, wainha i’ddlk‘i, 
Wainha ména dólk, wainha 1'dólk," 


thus did Goose sing. 

Then, tis said, "Sá! where are they talking about my 
anus?" said Bear. Then again, 'tis said, just that they said, 
that song was sung, 


“Wainha ména dolk‘'i, wainha i’d6lk‘i, 
Wainha ména dólk'i, wainha i’d6lk‘i.’’ 


Now then, 'tis said, he heard it. “Where are they talking 
about my anus?" he said. Now Bear did go; now he went to 
where he heard the menstrual dance being danced, right by them 
he went. Now 

Eo sc SREL Ae EECH ENEE 


(thus saying) Bear did go alongside of where the menstrual 
dance was being danced. 

Then, ’tis said, some of the girls heard how Grizzly Bear 
now was coming. “Sing no more,” they said to one another. 
Grizzly Bear, 'tis said, was heard coming, yet they went on 
dancing; but some of the girls “ Do not dance, a monster comes,” 
did say to one another. Still the menstrual dance kept being 
danced. Then, ’tis said, “Hau, hau, hau, hau, (said Grizzly 
Bear). They suddenly stopped dancing, now Grizzly Bear had 
got to be right there. Then “Hau, hau, hau, hau,’’ he said. 
Now he jumped among them; they flew right up, no one he 
kiled. But Coyote did run away with this chieftainess girl. 


mena, or else as a demonstrative stem not ordinarily used in its bare form (cf. ída- 
"that there" and ídeme*a “right there"); idólk'i would then be an archaic song-form 
of ídaga dólk' inii, ‘‘that-one his-anus.”’ 
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Mi aga sgísi a’k!a dafána-u wa-iwi' dalhiwilik‘”. Ganéhi* 
bo" néxada® ‘‘Wa-iwi di eit‘? Wa-iwi mi'wa," nagá-ihis; 
sgisifa mi’ gelwainia gelgulük'". Ganéhi® ánť t'ayàk! gwi'né1 
hawüáxda* | 'K'ádi gi®a? K‘a-ila’p‘a mi*wa nagdsbi'n,” 
nagáhrf. Sgísilap'ám xamgwidik'". “Ma di k'axlaà/p'a yuda*? 
lap'a*àm ndnsbina®,” nagáhit lap‘am. Gé de*winít'hi. Gweldi; 
babit wê plap: 


II. JACK RABBIT IS CALUMNIATED BY COYOTE. 


Wilt yowo, hoa a’k‘da®xi ciuli.  K'ái gwala disgot‘dlha 
bêm, bêm k!eméi t‘bal. Ganéhi® “ Wayani, wayani, wáyani!? 
gwida? lemékha", k'ái gwala plahdnda*®?” naga-ihi® hot. 
Mfíhi* disgut!üxa*. Ganéhi® mi limimán, hé*bili®. ‘‘ Nek‘ 
yok‘i® dak'limxgwat.  K'adí yawayagwaé'n?” naga iNi MAIMI 
hono? disgó"t', hé*bili®. Gahihi® nagá*. ‘‘ Nek‘ ydék‘i® dak‘- 
limxgwaf," mnagá-ihit. Gahihi®  nagá*, ‘‘Wayani,  wáyani, 
wáyani! gwidà lemékia"*, k'ái gwala plahánda*?" 


Mi dabalníxa lae Mi! sgísi da*agàn ga nèk, hot ga 
nagá-idat. ' S'**á!s'k'adí netyé6?" Mi dá'sgek!i sgísi. '"Wáyani, 
wáyani, wáyani! gwidà lemékha"*, dip’ plahánda*?" nagá-ih: 
hoü. ‘K‘adi yawayagwé'n? disgut!üxade*." Ganéhi® mi’ 
sgisi da*agàn. Mi hadedilt‘a libin wak'. ‘‘‘S ali he*iléme- 


£2 


klindaf, nagásanp'," nagá-ihf sgisi; '"'haxiyá  wafgwidi- 


! Compare Boas, Kathlamet Texts, pp. 72-78. 

? Pronounced in a high pitch. 

3A rhetorical form of gwidí, '"where?" A mock-heroic effect is intended. 

*As much as to say, ''I have more important things to do than to talk. I must 
cut down trees!” 
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Now those just scattered off, Grizzly Bear did chase the people 
around. 

Now this Coyote, for his part, did run off with the chief- 
tainess girl. Then, 'tis said, after a little while, "Are you a 
female? It must be a female," he thought; Coyote now, for 
his part, did wish to sleep with her. Tunc nihil vulvae repperit. 
“What did I, for my part, (take)? "That you were a woman 
I thought,” he said to her. Coyote threw Frog into the water. 
“Do you think you will be a woman? Frog you will always be 
called,’’ he said to Frog. Proceeding just up to there (it goes). 
‘Tis finished. Go gather and eat your ba*p’-seeds. 


II. JACK-RABBIT IS CALUMNIATED BY COYOTE.! 


A house there was, Jack-Rabbit was dwelling all by him- 
self. All sorts of trees he used to cut down; t'bal-bushes he 
regarded as trees. Then, 'tis said, " Wáyani, wayani, wáyant! 
where now have they all gone to, now that everything is ripe?” 
said Jack-Rabbit. Now he was a-cutting. Now then, 'tis 
said, he felled them, and off he rushed. “Had it been anyone 
else, he would have had it falling on top of him. But what am 
I talking about?'"* he said. Now again he cut one down, and off 
he rushed. That same thing he said. “Had it been anyone 
else, he would have had it falling on top of him,’’ he said. 
That same thing he said, "Wáyani, wáyani, wáyani! where 
now have they all gone to, now that everything is ripe?” 

Now a long time elapsed. And Coyote did hear that 
speech, that which Jack-Rabbit was saying.  "S'*á! s-what 
are they saying?" Now Coyote was listening. ‘“ Wáyani, 
wayani, wáyani! where now have they all gone to, now that 
the camass is ripe?" said Jack-Rabbit. “But what am I 
talking about? UU be a-cutting." Now then, tis said, Coyote 


5 Coyote is guilty of a malicious pun. Jack Rabbit's /emék/av*, ‘‘ (people) have 
moved away," and Coyote's he*ilémekinda*, “that I have done away with, anni- 
hilated, them,” are forms of the same verb stem lemek!-. 
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H 


gwidinda®,’  nagásanp'." Mäi yap!a gux"f xilam la?*le. ‘‘‘Gi' 
he*ilemék!inda®,’ nagásanp', ali dexebé®n,”’ nagá-ihi* sgísi. 


Mi watitlemém  wülx. Ganéhi® wulx p'elékwa; sgísi 
libin wa*gana®, ga gafal hoü p'elegán. Ganéhi® ‘‘Géme®di 
dexebé'n’?’’—* Emé, emé dexebé’n.’’ Ganéhi® de dat hi yapma 
mí*sga* tlayákwa. ‘‘ Ha*p‘dék‘ lo"s'f," nagá-ihi? yap!a mí*sga* 
tlayak‘wana®. Ganéhi® '"Sgá! sed!” nagá* sgisi. "'A'/nif gà," 
nagá-ih yap!à misga bo" tlayák wana ‘‘Ga dexebén," 
sgís ga nagá*. Bíli ganau mats!ak‘; ganēh bry ganàu 
dályewé* hot. Ganéhrf o"dán. Ganehit mřs honó* tlayák'wa; 
mi yap!a gà'*m tlayak‘wa hoa. ''Ha*?p'dék' lo"s'f," nagá-ihit 
yaplà. Sgisi "Ga ga ga!" nagá*; ‘‘ga dexebé'n,” nagá-ihi 
sgísi. Gasi® yapa'à “Anr ga dexebé'n;') sgisis1 “Ga dexes 
bén,” nagá* sgisifa. TAI da*hó"xgwan sgísi. 


Gwi'ne di wede dak‘am?  Yap!a ga nát'na* p'elék'wana*, 
ga taldi tiayak way Ogis Opam en E 
da*hé"xgwan. Ganéhi® yap!a dak‘wak‘; aldi 41 yap!a tlaya- 
k‘wana’, dak‘wak‘. Dak‘wa*gana® yá'hi xliwi he®ne dák'dagwa 
mats!ak‘ hoá, hé*dada® yá* ' Ba wa’ au wa’ au wa’! (etc.)” 
senésant' Ganéhi® mil sa?nsán.  Sgísi *oyá^'hi tlomóm hoá, 
yap!a hé^"ilemék'. Gana'néx ga mnafnàk'? wiláu dibtk‘? 
Lat'gaü.  Gasi* yap!a henem k o hou xép'k';? sgísihi ba- 
idaxák' yap!à, daló"É, agási* hoa ánf ga nagá*. 


! Pronounced in a hoarse, loud whisper. Another such loudly whispered whoop 
is gwa'lalalala, yelled by the slayer of a man. 
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heard him. Now everywhere he carried the news.  "S-he 
says about you, 'It is right around here that I've been killing 
people,'" said Coyote; “he says about you, ‘In the water it is 
that I always throw them.’’’ Now the hearts of the people 
became sick. "He says about you, 'It is I that have been 
killing people,’ right around here he says so,’’ said Coyote. 

Now the warriors assembled together. Then, 'tis said, the 
warriors went out to wage war against him; since Coyote had 
brought the news, for that reason was Jack-Rabbit warred 
against. Then (they said), “Where did he say that?’’— 
"Here, here he said that." Then, tis said, one man found 
him first. “ "Tis a plaything for my child," said the one man 
that had found him. Then, itis said, *S-that one it is! s-that 
one it is!’’ said Coyote. “It is not that one,” said the one man 
that had just found him. “It is that one that said so,’’ that 
did Coyote say. In his quiver (the man) put him. Then, 'tis 
said, Jack-Rabbit ran off out of the quiver into the woods. 
Then he was hunted for. Then, 'tis said, one found him again; 
now two persons had found Jack-Rabbit. “Tis a plaything 
for my child,’’ said the person. Coyote “That one, that one, 
that one!’’ did say; “it’s that one that said so,” said Coyote. 
But the person, for his part, "It is not that one that said so,” 
(did say); but Coyote “It’s that one that said so,” said Coyote, 
for his part. Coyote was not believed. 

How often was he not found? That number of people that 
went to war against him, all of those did find him. Coyote said, 
“S-that one it is that said so,’’ but he was not believed. Then, 
'tis said, the people finished; when all the people had found him, 
they finished. Just when they finished, then did Jack-Rabbit 
put war feathers upon his head, and afar off “Ba wa’ au wa’ au 
wa’ (etc.) he whooped. Now then, Gs said, they were fought 
with. Coyote did Jack-Rabbit kill first of all; the people he 
annihilated. Thus it was that he did that, arrows they started’ 


2Observe the inferentials. These verb forms do not primarily narrate, but 
explain or injer the origin of war. 
3 That is, they started the first war, set the precedent for warfare. 
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12. BEAVER FERRIES THE DEER Across ROGUE RIVER. 


Wilt yowó*, sgisi sbin wók'díxadidl. Ganéhi® alte 
cüfálha*. Ganéhi® dabalníxa la*lé‘, p'iyin handàt' wogowa*k‘. 
“fei mé's'agwà, lomt!é"!’’  Sbin ei *oyón, pliyin ei ganau 
s'ówo's'a"& pliyin gwalá. Xa?xits'lék'ts'lgida? la*lit‘a®, mihi 
ei salklomók!ótm. Ganéhi® plíyintà Dais Owo s a uda ei 
klómok!a*m; mi! wafütloxóxi. "fen fen (eic.)," sbin eiát'gwa 
SCHRETT 


Ganéhf gwi'né la*le, mi! hono? dewénxa wók'ia'5.  ''*ei 
me’s'agwa‘, lomt!é”!’’ Mi sbin ei hansák'". Ganéhi® ganau 
ginigidu®, mi hansák'". Mi hono? ba-is'ówo's'iwia"; mi! hono? 
pliyin ei s'alklomók!atm. Mi^ hono* wafit!loxóxi. "fen Sen 
(ete) i mishono ei Ja le WA Hati a cing sant eme vane 
erà. Gelyálk'* ei, án emé® yaxa ei," nagá-ihf. Mi sbin 
ts hnfts' lanx. 


Mi hono® dewénxa la*le. “ter me'sagwaV" Mi honos 
hansák'", gánau ginigiÁ". Ganéhi® pliyinhi xebé'n aga, ga 
tei ogó'ak; ha'ndadát' baxá*m, adát' rinik plyin. Mi 
honot- ‘‘Lomt!é’, éme* ei sagwa "' nagánhit. Ganéhi® ei 


! Hence the warlike character of the people of this place, the Upper Takelma. 

? X qa-xi-ts' /ék‘ts 'igiida = “‘in-middle-of water its-backbone," in other words, 
equally distant from either shore. Cf. daa-xi-ts: /ék‘ts: /igiida = *''alongside-of water 
its-backbone,”’ 2. e., not far from one of the banks. 
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at Lat'gaü. So that the people he annihilated, Jack-Rabbit 
it was that did so. Coyote indeed got the people into trouble, 
he lied; but Jack- Rabbit did not really do that (which Coyote 
said he did). 


I2. BEAVER FERRIES THE DEER Across ROGUE RIVER. 


A house there was, Coyote, and his cousin Beaver. Then, 
"tis said, they always lived together. Then a long time elapsed; 
deer kept arriving at the other side of the river. “‘ Paddle a 
canoe over here, old man!’’ Beaver gave them a canoe; the 
deer all jumped into the canoe, many deer. When it got 
to be in the middle of the river, then, ’tis said, the canoe was rent 
to pieces because of their kicking about in it. Then, ’tis said, 
when the deer, for their part, did all jump out of it, the canoe 
was rent to pieces. Now (Beaver) gathered up the pieces. 
"fen, *g? (efc )." that did Beaver’s own canoe do. 

Then, ’tis said, a long time elapsed; now again the next day 
arrived. ‘“‘Paddle a canoe over here, old man!’’ Now Beaver 
paddled the canoe over the river. Then, ‘tis said, they all 
went therein, and he paddled them across the river. Now 
again they all jumped out, and again the deer kicked the canoe 
to pieces. Now again he gathered the pieces together. “CE”, 
en (eic.)," the canoe again now groaned. “Right at Hat'il is 
there a canoe indeed, not only here is there a canoe. At Gel- 
yalk‘ is there a canoe, not only here is there a canoe," he said. 
Now Beaver was angry. 

Now again the next day came. “Paddle a canoe over 
here!” Now again he paddled it across, and therein they all 
went. The deer indeed did do this, and that canoe he always 
gave to them. From across the river they came, over to 


3Hat'il was a Takelma village situated on Rogue river some distance above 
(east of) Table Rock. 

*Gelya*lk' was another Takelma village. It was situated on Rogue river below 
Table Rock. The name means “‘facing pine trees;" cf. yaal, “pine.” 


8 
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hansák'" honó*; gane hono? gánau ginigiá'* ei, gane hánsák'" 
honó. Ganéhi® mi hono? gahi nafneyé?, ba-isowós iwia", 
Ganéhi® mi hono* klomók!atm ei; Mi hono? "ren fen (etc.);" 
watt leese ~"“Eme*date "di tei wO KEE EE 
eme*dá'x eià," nagá-ihi sbin; eiyá^ k!omdk!a’m, salk!umt- 
klimim pliyin xebéin. Ganéhi® "fen fen (eta), nagá-ihit; mi’ 
hono? wafüt!oxóxi, mi hono? eiyát'gwa *"ik!u"màn. “ E’me®da- 
ba’x di eta yuk Gelyalkia* ehi sani) iy asang Li 
Haya?*lba'lsda* gési* hono* ei," nagd-ihi® sbin, ts'linfits lanx. 


Hono* dewénxa la*le. "rei me*s'agwa, lomt!f'!" naganhi® 
sbin. Hene ei hansák'", mi hono* panau ginigia%; hánsák'v. 
Mi hono? gáhi na*neyé, ba-is'owó'siwia'*; mi hono? salk!um- 
Gklimin. Mi hono? ''*g^ fen (etc)," eyát'gwa wa'*it!ox6xi. 
Ganéhi® “‘ Emé®daba®x di “eta yük'?" nagá-ihit sbin. ‘‘ Gwen- 
p'ufik'* eihi, Lat'gaáü* ei ge honó*, án emé® yara ei," naga-ihi*. 
Pliyin ha*ndadat' baxátm; adat‘si® pliyin ani k‘ai yuk‘ 
hene, ha*ndadát' yaxa p!íyinta yuk‘. Gana*néx géhi yaxa 
yok loyá*n. 


1 Di*lo"mi! was one of the largest villages of the Takelma; it was situated at the 
falls (dtu) of Rogue river. The name means “west (of which) are cedars;" cf. loum, 
* cedar." 

? — Gelya?lk'-*a. 

*Another Takelma village. The name means ''in its high pines;" cf. baals, 
lee 
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this side did come the deer. Now again “Old man, paddle a 
canoe over here!" he was told. Then again he paddled the 
canoe across the river. Then again they all went into the 
canoe, and again he paddled it across. Now then, 'tis said, 
they did that same thing, they all jumped out. And then again 
the canoe was rent to pieces. Now again "ren *E? (etc.),” (it 
groaned). He gathered the pieces together. “Is it only here 
that there is a canoe? Right at Diflo“mī is there a canoe, 
not only here is there a canoe indeed,” said Beaver. His canoe 
was rent to pieces; it was rent by being kicked to pieces, 'twas 
the deer that did so. Then "ren Sen (etc.)," it said. Now 
again he gathered the pieces together, and again he fixed his 
canoe. “Is it only here that there is a canoe indeed? Right 
at Gelyàlk' there is a canoe indeed, not only here is there a 
canoe. At Haya*lba’lsda, there also is there a canoe," said 
Beaver, he was angry. 

Again the next day came. “Paddle a canoe over here, 
old man!" Beaver was told. Then the canoe he paddled 
across. Now again they all went therein, and he paddled them 
across. Now again that same thing they did, they all jumped 
out, and again it was kicked to pieces. Now again "ren, Sen 
(etc.),'" (it- groaned). The pieces of his canoe he gathered 
together. Then "Is it only here that there is a canoe?" said 
Beaver. “At Gwenp'ufik' there is a canoe indeed, at Lat'gaü, 
also there is there a canoe, not only here is there a canoe," 
he said. The deer came from across the river. Now at that 
time there were no deer on this side* of the river, only on the 
other side were there deer. Just that far thus I know. 


5 A Takelma village on Rogue river. The name seems to mean '' east of rotten 
(trees) ;" cf. p'ufi, ‘ rotten." 

*The Takelma village farthest to the east. A divergent dialect was there 
spoken. See Sapir's “Notes on the Takelma Indians” (American Anthropologist, 
WaS VoL O) PP- 2521252, 2,55: 

6 That is, the northern side. 
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I3. GRIZZLY BEAR AND Brack BeEar.! 


Wíli yowé® xàmk', nihwik'"; hà'p'da gà'plini xamki 
nihwik'" ha’p‘da gaà'plhni. T'gwil kladák!at' be*wi*, yewé'uk'; 
t‘awaxadil la*láusatn. Ganéhi® Towi “nemla e — ''Tlelást 
odobá*," nagá-ihit xàmk', nihwík'" naga. Dahóxa lawálhida* 
t'ewil yeléx debü' liwílhók'", bewi? ga na*nagá* als'o"màl. 
"'llelátt* odoba®,” nagd-ihi® xàmk' wa-iwi', tlelá*hi *odóf*at'. 


Ganéhi® dabalnixa Tase: A Tiela odobás" — Mio 
dak!ocdk‘ dágaxda nihwik'", t!elá^ o"dán. "''Yegwéxdam.' — 


“Ant yok!oyáin yéxbiaxdék'" nagáahi xàmk'. Ganéhi® 
dahóxa la*lit‘a® abaiyewé*, no'tslat'ewanwít yowó*. Ganehi 
t'ewil kladák!at' Ganéhi® honó* '"T!élaét! odobát." Mi 
honó* dak!ocók'. ''Yegwéxdam nagadi," naga-ihi® nihwik"". 
Ganéhi® debalnixa gá mna*nagà. Ganéhi® honó* abaiyewét. 
T'gwil liwílhók'" yelex debü^*. “A’ni® yok!oyáin yegwéx- 
binda®, t‘awa.” Ganéhi® yok!oi dómk'wia gél*wagulók'wa 
xàmk'. Ganéhi® abaiyewéida* daho"xà, ''Gane dewénxa la?lit'a* 
. gánť honó* t'gwil kla*dabá*," nagáhi* t'awáxa la'láuhi. 


Gané míhi! t'élma pla-iditló"k'; yok!oi dómk'wógulük. 
Ganéhi® beyánt'gwa “taga t'élma disgü'/*xgit* het*né dümxink'," 


nagá-ihif nihwik'", beyánt'gewa ga naga. “Ga de*gwáldatk'; 
disgü^xgi*? hene dümxink'" naga-ihi® mnihwik'".  ''Hefne 
daga nóis: hapxwi xamk' '''Pla'gabát" na?gífk', he®nes’i 


1Compare Boas, Kathlamet Texts, pp. 118-28; Gatschet, op. cit., pp. 118-23; 
and the Yana myth of Grizzly Bear and Deer obtained by Dr. Dixon (see Sapir, 
Yana Texts, note 319). 
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I3. GRIZZLY BEAR AND BLACK Bran. 


A house there was, Grizzly Bear, Black Bear, Grizzly 
Bear’s two children, and Black Bear’s two children. Every 
day they used to pick hazel nuts, and were wont to return; 
sisters they called each other. Then, tis said, a long time 
elapsed. "Let us hunt for your lice," said Grizzly Bear, to 
Black Bear she said it. Whenever the evening came, they 
always brought home burden baskets full of hazel nuts, every 
day they did that in the mountains. “For your lice let us hunt,” 
said the Grizzly Bear female, and for her lice indeed she always 
hunted. 

Then, tis said, a long time elapsed. “Let us hunt for your 
lice," (said Grizzly Bear). Now, 'tis said, she bit Black Bear’s 
head a little (while) her lice were hunted for. "You've bit me." 
—"[ did not know that I was biting you," said Grizzly Bear. 
Then, tis said, when the evening came, they returned home, 
each other's neighbors they were. Now they used to pick 
hazel nuts. Then again, tis said, "Let us hunt for your lice,” 
(said Grizzly Bear). Now again she bit her a little. “You’ve 
bit me, have you not?" said Black Bear. Now for a long time 
she did that to her. Then again they returned home, and 
burden baskets full of hazel nuts they brought home. “I 
did not know that I was biting you, sister." Then, 'tis said, 
she knew that Grizzly Bear was intending to kill her. Then, 
'tis said, when they returned home in the evening, "Now when 
the next day comes, then let us again pick hazel nuts," (Grizzly 
Bear) said to her, sister she called her. 

Now then, 'tis said, an acorn pestle she stood up, she knew 
that (Grizzly Bear) was intending to kill her. Then to her 
daughters, "Should this acorn pestle fall, then she will have 
kiled me," said Black Bear, to her daughters that she said. 
“You shall watch that. Should it fall, then she will have killed 


2So heard for disgi’i*xgi*. It is very difficult sometimes to hear the second 
element of the 4; didhthong of this and related forms, partly because of the palatal 
character of the first element and partly because the glottal catch succeeding the 
diphthong makes it of less than normal duration. 
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xàmk' hápxda* de"nü'th*k'," nagáhi beyánt'gwa nihwik'". 
Ganéhi® aga  t'éma  tlegwegwált. ^ "7 Heëne  disgü''xgi, 
'Xamlo'bá*' naek hefne," nagá-ihit; chenes i go"dát'ba* 
hagwelplyà," nagáhi* mnihwik'" beyánt'gwa.  ''Plahánk'r 
ba-ihemgát'ba?, laftit'bá*klit/ba*," nagáhi nihwik'". 


Ganéhi® mi! habébini la*lé‘, mi! t‘elma disgüyü" x.  Nó"c 
ginffk' xamk' hap'da wa*da. “ Plagaba*han, xamló"ba*hàn," 
nagdé-ihi® nihwik'" beyán.  "* Há-u,". nagá*. ‘‘Ganéhi® xam- 
plagát. Mihi xamdet*inü"t', mi! lohó* xàmk' beyán gà'phni. 
Ganéhi® xamk‘ hawiliida ginik'" hápxda*hi; mir sép' plül 
ganàu, gwelt'eáü k'aplák'ap' hapliyà. Ganéhi® plahátn, mi! 
ba-ihemék‘; ulúm hene niga. ga nagaik‘wana® ga mangga 
plahànt' Ganéhi® la%it‘bagdt‘bak‘; no" be? k!íyi'k'da* he*néhi 
xebéin, hene sép aga’a xàmk' hápxda. Ganéhi® álum'à níxa 
ga nagaik'wa, ''Pl!é/'s ba*'isgé'tht'ba*, ge nát'ba*," naga-ihi® 
nihwik “A, ga naga beyánt'gwa. Ganéhi® hawilit‘gwan yewé'* 
nihwik'" hápxda*  Ganéh: plé's ba**isgé°t'; gane yá*, ganau 
nagá*, yá*; mi! klüwü' ha'pxda* nihwik'", xamk' hapxda? 
tlomóm. Gane yá: 


Daho'xa la*lit‘a® yewé* xàmk'. Ganéhi® Am k‘ai hápxda*; 
da*sgek!i, ` ‘‘Gwidi Leit‘p'r’? Haxiya ayas ja hapxwi 
wá-iwit'an, “Hé he he he! hé he he he!”  T'gwil yeléx 
debü' labak‘, hawit Amt abaiginffk' Bo" néxada® abaiginf*k'; 


1That is, they escaped by an underground passage through the ground. 
2L- is a characteristic, intrinsically meaningless ‘‘grizzly-bear prefix” in the same 
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me," said Black Bear. “In that case to those children next 
door of Grizzly Bear shall you say 'Let us bathe!' and then you 
shall drown Grizzly Bear's children," said Black Bear to her 
daughters. Then, 'tis said, they watched this acorn pestle. 
“Tf it should fall, in that case you shall say to them, ‘Let us 
play in the water! " she said; "and then you shall bury them 
down in the fire-place," said Black Bear to her daughters. 
"When they are done, you will take them out, and you will 
slit them open,” said Black Bear to them. 

Now then, "Gs said, noon came, and the acorn pestle fell, 
Next door they went to Grizzly Bear's children. “Let us all 
bathe, let us all play in the water," said the daughters of Black 
Bear. “Yes,” they said. Then, ’tis said, they bathed in the 
water. Now they drowned them in the water, and the two 
daughters of Grizzly Bear died. Then into the house of Grizzly 
Bear they took her children indeed; now they roasted them in 
the ashes, down under the ground they threw them in the fire. 
Then, ‘tis said, they were done, and they took them out; as 
before their mother had told them, that they did to them 
(till they were) done. Then they ripped them open. In the 
afternoon, just then they did so, then they roasted just these 
children of Grizzly Bear. Now formerly, indeed, their mother 
had told them that, "You will lift up the rock acorn-mortar, 
there you will go," said Black Bear, for her part, that she had 
said to her daughters. Then into their own house returned 
the children of Black Bear. Then the rock acorn-mortar they 
lifted up, and went off; therein they passed, off they went 
Now Black Bear’s children ran away, Grizzly Bear’s children 
they had killed. Then off they went. 

When evening came Grizzly Bear returned. Now her 
children were not there; she listened. ‘‘Where L-are you?" 
In the water there was laughter (as of) little girls, “ Hé he he he! 
hé he he he!" A burden basket full of hazel nuts she carried 


sense in which s is a ‘‘coyote prefix." L- does not occur as a normal Takelma 
sound, though its use as such in the neighboring Atbabascan dialects is very 
frequent. 
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ganéhi® mi yaxa plahànt' de"wfkhnk'" lafüit'ba*k't/bák'na*. 
(sané mihi! gayaü oläinut Gané hene ya*hi® '"S'métyép', 
me‘yép‘,” ba-ibiluda* gwi *üyü'*sda* hapxwi wa-iwi't‘an; 
mi gé ginik. ‘“Sméyép‘, s'me*yép'." Mi haxiyá ginfk. 
Ganéhi® gwi *üyü'*s'da* ge ginf'k'; ge wok‘, áni Ka NO" 
ya^ “Hé he he!" Mi honó* ge hiwil*, “Sme'yépe 


s'me*yép'" Ge wok‘, ani kai Mi! hono! hínaü uyi’s‘ia™, 
hapxwi wá-iwi gáp!ini Mï honó* hinaü hiwilf*. — ''S'métyép', 
smefyép'." Mi! honó* ge wok”, au kar Mi hene no" ya* 


(137 


hono?” üyü'5si1a'"; honó* gé bei  ''Me'yép'," naga-ihi® 
xàmk' Mi hono* hínau yat hono* ü'yüfsia' ; hu'"lü/nk'wa 
gwidigwàs. Ge® yá'hi gane tlayàk', s'asini. ‘‘Gwidi rnat- 
naga*?" 7/sihi® sgelé'*. Mi hu"lint', adát^wit* hiwilí™. 


Mï abaiginífk' hawilít'ewa. 'rhàp'dék' di ryük'? ga dí 
pla^nt' gaik'a*?" nagáahit. Nope ent" Ganéhi® k'ái gwala 
batalk‘aplak‘ap‘; tga yamàt', k'ái gwala yamàt', ‘‘Gwidi 
ginfk' hàpxdék'?"  Gwi'ne la*le&'; ganéhi® mi! plé/s bafisga*k'- 
sgàk'? dihauyá? get yá*hi s'álxda dafaltlayàk'. Ganéhi® mi’ 
swadak's (ie Bhdirp 326 paditt ks apud pra i adit E ete 
t'agá* gana*néx; swadàk', ''Plidirp'à^t'p'dit'k', plidirp'a^t'- 
pidit‘k‘!””  nagá*. ^ Gwicíwók'di wok‘, agdsi®  nihwík'" 
hápxda* hanxiyà; gast hangwidik" méx, gwélxda® ei 
k!eméi, hapxwi wa-iwít'an gadák' nagá*. 


La‘ mologola’p‘a wa*da aba-wOók' xàmk', abaiginftk'. 


'The children of Black Bear had left behind an image of their own laughter in 
order to delay the pursuer. 

? baa? isgéet*, **he lifted and turned it over," was said to be more correct. 

*'The word in its normal form is p'áa*t'p'idit'k', “my liver," the reference being 


, 
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on her back Not yet had she entered the house. After a 
little while she went inside. Now then (they lay there) all 
done, spread out, ripped open. Now then, 'tis said, she ate 
their livers. Now just then ‘‘S-come back, come back!" (she 
said), as she rushed out to where there was laughter (as of) 
little children; now there she came. ‘‘S-come back, s-come 
back!” Now into the water she went. Then, tis said, where 
there was laughter, there she went; there she arrived, but they 
were not there. Just down river "Hé he he!" (it sounded). 
Now again there she ran. ''S-come back, s-come back!" There 
she arrived, but they were not there. Now again up river there 
was laughter (as of) two little children. Now again up river 
she ran. ''S-come back, s-come back!" Now again there she 
arrived, but they were not there. Now then just down river 
there was laughter again; again there she ran. ‘‘Come back!" 
said Grizzly Bear. Now again just up river there was laughter 
once more; she was plumb tired out. Right there she then 
found it out, she stood still. “What r-is the matter?” she kept 
shouting. Now she was tired, to every place had she run. 

Now she went home into her own house. ''r-so it is L-my 
children? So that was their livers that I ate?" she said. Next 
door she went. Then everything she turned over; the earth 
she asked, everything she asked, “Where did my children go?" 
Some time elapsed, and then she lifted up the rock acorn-mor- 
tar, last of all she discovered their footprints right there. Now 
then, tis said, she pursued them. ‘QO r-my liver! O r-my 
liver!" now thus she cried. She pursued them, and “O r-my 
liver! O L-my liver!" she said. Somewheres or other they had 
arrived, and now Black Bear's children were on the other side 
of the water. Indeed Crane had thrown his leg across the river 
and made a canoe of it, and the little girls passed over on it. 

Grizzly Bear arrived at the house of old woman Excrement, 


generally to a salmon-liver. The form in the text is exclamatory; it shows a very 
unusual type of reduplication and is further augmented by the L- characteristic of 
the grizzly-bear. It is doubtful whether the word is in any way related to p/aan, 
the ordinary word for “liver.” 
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“Gwidi cwbo"t‘bala’p‘ak!lan?”’ | nagá-3iht | xàmk.. “Da’- 
t‘mu'gal-lewéliwi'n, ilayá*k'na*n," nagá-ihf mi*s là‘ molo- 
gola’p‘a, *ánit wvoklovänn ka mologola’p‘axda*. ` "Dan. 
t'mu'gal-lewétliwitn," nagá-ihif mologola’p‘a, áni* dak'dahal 
xàmk'.  ''Gwidí rbo't'ba*a'p'aklan? andi da'aganit' Ka 
nagásbinda*?" nagd-ihi® xamk‘. Bo" néxada* ts'liníts lanx 
mologola’p‘a yamàt' gwelgélyowo"da*, haphyà gelkliyitk‘, 
ye*xít'ewa igiina.  ''Getmé'di gi yemési?" nagá-ihi. Mi 
xamka ba-ibili®, ganéhi® háxiyá hiwilf*. Mi ei yilim, 
“Ei més'agwà!" nagá-ihf. Mi! méx yá*hi ''$&/;"! gwélxdagwa 
hanló"k', gwélxdagwa ogoihi. Mï gadák' nagá*. Mi s'al'tkla- 
lák!al xa?xiyá la*le. "rel" Mi isge't'spàt' gwélxdagwa 
méx; mi lohó* xàmk', xamgwidík'""dagwa  méx.  Agás'* 
ulum k!üwü'* yaxa gadàk' nihwik™” ha’pxda* mek gwélxda. 


14. EAGLE AND THE GRIZZLY BEARS. 


Méx yulüm k'abáxa*; yulum bewi? alhü'ihíxk', gwála 
cix do"mdàmk' pliyin. Gas" dabalníxa làp'k'; aldi s'om 
gatal alhüyüxk', cix wil debü'bàx, yamxsi® xlé*pxda* 
klemtànk' mes Ganga gana®néx alht’ihi'xk‘, hadedilt'a 
stim paal alhü'ihíxk', máxasi* yàmx kloloi- dülü'tlalhi. 
Ganafnéxhi ciur makadi, “nigas án kan Hat'ga'dilt'a 
Som gafal cix tlomó'm; DE wii yàmx wih debu Sk i 


Gwi'ne la*l&8' mi! méx k'abáxa* “Wede i’daga he's'o"màl 
wede ge wit'am," oageäb  Alhuyüx hadedilt‘a. Ganéhi® 


! Whispered. i 
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and went inside. “Where are the r-orphans?" said Grizzly 
Bear. “I swing about the shells in my ears, I coil my basket 
tight," said a certain Excrement woman, I know not what sort 
of woman. “I swing about the shells in my ears," said the old 
woman, she answered not Grizzly Bear. ‘‘Where are the 
L-orphans? Did you not hear what I said to you?" said Grizzly 
Bear. After a little while the old woman became angry, 
(whom) she had asked as she had her back towards her; towards 
the fire-place she-turned around, her awl she seized. ‘‘Where- 
fore do you ask me?" Now Grizzly Bear, for her part, jumped 
out of the house, then ran to the water. Now she called for a 
canoe, ~ Paddle a canoe over here!" she said. Now Crane, 
indeed, (said), "rel" and he stretched his own leg across, his 
own leg he gave her. Now she walked on top of it. And she 
scratched his leg with her claws, got to be in the middle of the 
water. ''*e'" (exclaimed Crane). Now Crane turned his leg 
to one side, and Grizzly Bear died, Crane threw her into the 
water. But formerly Black Bear's children had escaped by 
just passing over Crane's leg. 


I4. EAGLE AND THE GRIZZLY BEARS. 


There were Crane and his son Eagle. Every day Eagle 
was wont to go out hunting, much venison (he brought home), 
deer he used to kill. Now a long time elapsed; in all the moun- 
tains he went out hunting, and the house was brimful of veni- 
son, and pan-like cakes of fat Crane used to make. Thus he 
was ever wont to hunt. Everywhere in the mountains he used 
to hunt, while his father stuffed the baskets with fat. Thus 
indeed he and his father dwelt, but mother there was none. 
In every land among the mountains he procured venison, every 
day he filled the house with fat. 

Some time elapsed, and Crane said to his son, “Do not (go) 
beyond yonder mountain, do not go there." Everywhere he 


? All the verb forms up to this point have been inferentials; from here on the 
narrative makes use of aorists. 
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dabalníxa lalé’.. ‘‘K‘adi naga, k'ái gatal di ‘Wede idaga 
he'so"màl witam negési?" nagd-ihi® yulüm, máxa naga. 
Mi gelhewéhau cituli; bo" néxada* ba*t!lebét‘. Mi yát, géhi 
ginfk' Dák'so"mál ba-1w6k‘, xamfályowót. 6+ t'ga* dt; 
mis yaxa wai-iwi' dip‘ õp‘ cugwan yeléxda* labak; wa-iwi' 
da, yu"bf dt, ganát'hi alx#k‘. “Ga dí nak‘ik‘ wiham*a? ga 
dí ga*al ‘Wede ge gingat’ néxik‘?” nagá-ihif yulüm.  Dabal- 
níxahi gé sasini alxfk' wa-ciwf. Ganéhi? bo" néxada* la?lit'a* 
ge ginik, deold?dalla*Me "Avast. A mimi wa c albleve cse 
nagá*  yulum'à, agási* xamk' wa-iwi mi  altlayák'wa. 
Ganéhi® sméla“x desinída! sák'". Bá?hityànk'", cugunít'gwa 
ganau gwidik'" sméla“x; ánisi* alxf'k' ganga dip‘ om. Gidi’® 
hiwilf*  wa-iwi  wá^da yulitm; bo" néxada* wá'da wok‘. 
Ganéhi* k'ái na*nagá*, lo"lagwásatn, wa*himisa‘n. 


Mi nó" ber di*klyfk'; ganéhi® mi! haye*wáxda?da Joie: 
xàmk' wa-iwi ópxak!an. Agas‘i® p'eléxa* wili tixdiM. Ganéhi® 
"Gwidí mats!agatn?" nagá* xámk' wa-iwí, mi'sga*hi wa-iwí. 
“Gané hasugwindé di mats!lagátn? | A'lhida?giná*. Gwdi 
mats!lagátn?" nagaé-ihi® gelhewéhana*.  Agás'* p'elxáts hawi 
k‘ebili; dédahi abaiye'gwià gelgulük' ópxak!an. Ganéhi® nó" 
Dez kiyik daho"xà. Ganéhi® ü'lüklit'gwa gadal mats!ak‘; 
ganéhi® aba-iyewé*, Mi Dem, dip‘ ligik™. Ganéhi® gwelyá?- 
lumatsiak etslayanm MI máxa ae «8° OE giu Ec 
tlayàk'; an? k‘ai nagá* wa-iwf. 


1 Literally, “in front of her nose." 
? Literally, “something they-did.”’ 
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hunted. Then, ’tis said, a long time elapsed. “What did he 
mean by it, for what reason ‘Do not go beyond yonder mountain’ 
did he say to me?” said Eagle, of his father he said it. Now 
he thought about it, was seated; after a little while he arose. 
Now he went, right there he proceeded. On top of the mountain 
he arrived, looked down into the plain. Oh, 'twas a pretty 
land, and just one girl was digging camass and a burden 
basket of roots she carried on her back. Pretty was the girl, 
pretty was her basket-cap, just that kind of (girl) he saw. 
“So is that what my father meant, for his part? Is it for that 
reason that he said to me, ‘Do not go there’?’’ said Eagle. 
For a long time indeed he stood there, looked at the girl. Then 
when a little while had passed, he went there, close to her he 
came. Now Eagle for his part, said, “She has not discovered 
me probably,” but the Grizzly Bear girl had already discovered 
him. Then, 'tis said, arrow shafts he shot before her. She 
just picked them up, threw the arrow shafts into her basket; 
but she did not look at him, went ahead digging camass. Closer 
and closer hastened Eagle to the girl, after a little while he came 
up to her. Then, ’tis said, they enjoyed themselves, played 
with each other, talked to each other. 

Now the sun was falling down river? and now time it be- 
came for the elder brothers of the Grizzly Bear girl to return; 
indeed they went out to war, (lived in) ten houses. Then, ’tis 
said, “Where am I going to put him?” said the Grizzly Bear 
girl, just one girl. “Now shall I put him in my basket? He 
might be discovered. Where am I going to put him?” she said, 
thinking. Now those that had gone out to war were still absent; 
before her elder brothers, indeed, she desired to return home. 
Then the sun was falling down river in the evening. Then, 'tis 
said, in her own hair she put him, then returned home. Now 
she came home with her burden, camass she brought home. 
Then, ’tis said, she put him away in the back of the house, she 


3 Rogue river flows west. Hence “up river" (hinau) is often used in Takelma 
as synonymous with east, “down river” (not) as synonymous with west. 
* Literally, ‘‘in-their-returning it-became.”’ 
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Ganéhi® dahó"xa la*lé‘, mi! be hawiydé®;! mi! baxátm, 
dayawix baxamàk'", dafol dihiwili® yawá-ida*, “Gita yulum 
sbéxalt'a mi'wa nagait'e*, we'klalk', weé'klalk'. Yómoó, yómo, 
k'ü'"?nàx*(l'* naga-ihi® yawáada* wili ixdil xàmk', mi! p'elxáts 
yewéida*; dugums' f? lap‘, t'agá* ha*pxi labák'na*. Mi abai- 


ginko rda dahauxtioit  h't'e5' "pa  máxa" "nasa wap 
ogoihi; nixa*si® “i/da dak'alt'gít' ite ida dado"mt'gít' 
site” naga. "da dagwast'gít' 5i't'e5,"* nagáhi* maxa ha*pxi 


dugüm deligiált! máxa. Mi (notse of greedy swallowing) gayat, 
ha-ugwenyut!uyàt' yap!a gwa*sf. Ganéhi® mi yiwin *wó'k** 
t'ópxa wa'da gé yaxa  nagá*, ü'lükh! gadal yegwék'"; 
alit bak 


Ganéhi® dewénxa lalé‘, hono® p'eléxa*  wé'gia-uda*. 
Ganéhi® mi lemékla-uda* he®nehi baiyeweyàk'" tlit'gwa 
xamki  wa-iwí. Ganéhi® plaga  yulàm  dap!à/la-u dt. 
Ganéhi® xuma fogoihi xamk' waiwi'; anit yap!a gayat, 
a/k“a dip‘ gayaü luxüm, ga 'a'k*a gayaü. Ganéhi® ''A/ndi 


Lyük!alxde* detc!ugüt'? dadák'da*k'," nagdsa*nhi® xamk' 
lomt!é güxdagwadil Mu beyán ''K'ai nagait‘p‘? soë 
det*gwált'gwip'anp'" nagd-ihi® xamk‘ wa-iwi', máxa* nika? 


naga. Ganéhi® mi alhüyüx yulim, hawi *4ni habe*bini la*le* 
Mi! yeweyak'" cix; wili ‘ixdil, cixsi® donk ixdil ^ Mi'sgat 
ogoihi xamk' wa-iwi', nó"s mis hono? ogoihi; wili %ixdil, 
gasi* mi'"sgawi? ogoihi.  "Wede hono® yap!a ga-iwàt'p', 


! Probably for ha-uyd*, ‘‘ under-went.”’ 

? Literally, ‘‘mouth-talking they-came-with-it.”’ 

3 It is not at all clear what is meant by this word. It is evidently some epithet 
of Eagle, as indicated by the ‘‘exclusive” suffix Zo The Grizzly Bears mean that 
they saw some one shine afar off and took him for Eagle, but then discovered their 
mistake. 

#This is a ''story-form," the normal form being k'wínax-. Compare with the 
form given in the text the Upper Takelma &k'ü^?nàks't', “his kin." 
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nice. Now her father, for his part, "E", Eg", s", g"," 
did smell him, but nothing said the girl. 

Then it became evening and the sun went under. Now 
they came, talking to one another they came, close they came 
talking to one another. “I, for my part, did think it was Eagle 
sbéxalt‘a,* shining, shining. ‘Catch up with him, catch up 
with him, Kinsman!’ ” said the Grizzly Bears of ten houses 
talking with each other as now, having gone out to war, they 
returned. And babies they carried, and the children cried as 


they carried them. Now they went into the houses. “Ecce 
tibi vulvam," id patri suo dixerunt, vulvam ei dederunt. At 
matr suae “Ecce tibi penem, ecce tibi testes,” dixerunt. “Ecce 


tibi intestina,’’ patri suo dixerunt; infantes patri suo ut ederet 
dederunt. Now they ate them swallowing them down greedily, 
the intestines of people they gobbled down. Now then, ’tis 
said, he who was without speech to his elder sister, right there 
did proceed, and in her hair he bit, but she struck him. 

Then, 'tis said, the next day came, and again, when it dawned, 
they went out to war. Now then, when they had all departed, just 
then the Grizzly Bear girl took out her husband. Then Eagle, 
the handsome youth, did bathe. Then food the Grizzly Bear 
girl gave to him; she, for her part, did not eat people—camass 
she ate and manzanita, that did she, for her part, eat. Then, 
‘tis said, “Are not L-your teeth sharp? Sharpen them!'' said 
old man Grizzly Bear and his wife to each other. Now their 
daughter, “What did you say? Take care of yourselves!" 
said the Grizzly Bear girl, to her father and mother she said 
it. Now then, ’tis said, Eagle went out to hunt. Not yet had 
it become noon, and he returned with venison; there were ten 
houses, so ten deer he had killed. One he gave to the Grizzly 


5Each syllable in this sentence is pronounced heavily and by itself. It is 
evidently desired to convey an idea of the lumbering ungainliness of the grizzly 
bears. 

*It was not found possible to ascertain just what (Zeit *zit'e? means. The da- 
in dahaux- (, -k'al-, -dowm-, -gwas-)t'gít!' means probably “in mouth, for eating." 
These sentences are pronounced with the clumsiness noted above. 
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lltslak'". <A’ga yaxa gàip' cix. ‘Mi' alguxwidám wok‘,”! 
nat‘ba®’. Wede honó* yapla gwa'sí ga-wàt'p'," nagd-ihi® 
xamk‘ wa-iwí, níxa ga naga; nóÓ'"swi* aldil ga naga molo- 


gola’p‘ak!an lomt!f wíli tixdiM aldi gu"xgwaàt.. 


Gas i agafa k‘abaxak!an ga p'eléxa* bewi; agas'í* wa-iwí! 
yowo"da® deyéhal wili mi'*sga* ganàu, lomt!f güxdagwadi!, 
gasf daplála-u ga’plini, ga mi'*sga*n? yiwin wÓ'k'* tlos'Ó"t'a*. 
Ganéhi® k'ái nafnagá*, cix gayawaná* be Ganéhi® mï be 
ha-uyaná'gulugwana* tslayàm tlit'ewa xamk‘ wa-iwí, mii 
p'élxa'sà yéüguluk'; mi daho"xa la*lée. Ganéhi® mologolà'- 
p'ak!an lomtlila/p'aklan xumüfk' pliyin yámxda? gayawanát 
be*twa?dí* habe*bini ligik'" cixfà yolóm. 


Ganéhi* yewé* p'elxáts; yawá*, ''Gi*a ga mi'wa nagái- 
t'éhis, wek!àlk', wek!àlk',"  nagá-ida*. "Gas kena 
yomo’ nagá'n, wifin yaxa la*'le," naga-ihi® yawá-idaf. Abai- 
einttk* ha pxis f yot ihi lipik* Udan dado aa WE 
níxa ga naga. ‘“‘i’da hahaux* denit'gít'* it'e&, i/da dahapxi- 
t'gít' iit'e*."—'' Hawi bo" ne ga-iwán dewénxa." Gwél-yaxa- 
mats!ak‘, agás'i* be'*wa*df! yama gayawanát. Ganehi* dewénxa 
lala, hono* p'eléxa*. Ganéhi® yap!a hé*ileme*k‘; bo"gwan' 
ya*niáuda*hi dihaüxa tlit‘gwa baiyeweyàk'". Ganēhif plagá* 
yulim dap!alá-u. Ganéhi* hene yá*hi xuma ogoihi tlit'gwa. 
'"Yü'k'alxde? mi di 'ánft k'ài? dadák'da*k'"  nagásatnhit 
mologol tlit'ewadrdl. "Ka naga-it'p'? có* de*gwált'gwip',"* 
nagéhi® níxa máxa xamk' wa-iwi.  'Haxiyá güp' gwas, 


! Literally, “now to-our-heart it-has-arrived.”’ 
? That is, when given the disgusting food as customarily. 


3 So heard, perhaps incorrectly, for mii*sga*. 
‘Literally translated, this word seems to mean “day its-body, i.e., whole 


extent." 
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E. SAPIR 


Bear girl, one also he gave next door; there were ten houses, 
so that one to each he gave. “ Do not again eat people, it is bad. 
Just eat this venison. ‘Now we are satiated,’ shall you say.’ 
Do not again eat the intestines of people,’’ said the Grizzly Bear 
girl, to her mother that she said; in every neighboring house 
to all the old women that she said, the old men in all the ten 
houses being wived. 

Now these sons of theirs, for their part, those did go out 
to war every day; and where the girl was there were five,— 
the old man and his wife, then two youths, of those one being 
without speech, the smallest one. Then, ’tis said, they enjoyed 
themselves, eating venison all day. Now then, when the sun 
was about to go under, the Grizzly Bear girl hid her husband, 
and those that had gone out to war, for their part, were about 
to return. Now it became evening. Then, ‘tis said, the old 
women and the old men were full, having eaten the fat of deer 
the livelong day, (for) at noon Eagle had brought home venison 
indeed. 

Then returned those that had gone out to war. They 
talked to one another, saying, “I, for my part, did think it 
must be that one, shining, shining. Thereupon ‘ Kinsman, 
catch up with him!’ I said to him, but it turned out to be 
a different one,’’ said they, talking to one another. They 
went into the houses, and live children they brought home. 
“Ecce tibi testes," id matri suae dixerunt. “Ecce tibi vulvam, 
mammas. Ecce tibi infantes," (id patri suo dixerunt). “ Well, 
in yet a little while I'll eat it tomorrow.” They just put them 
down in the back of the house, as they had been eating fat the 
livelong day. Then, ’tis said, the next day came, and again they 
went out to war. Then people they destroyed. Just as soon 
as they had gone away, after that she took out her husband. 


5’ Why hka- is here used instead of da- it is not quite easy to say; ha-, “in,” and 
haux may well be etymologically connected. -t‘git‘ seems to be understood with 
hahaux. 

*de-, not da-, because of following palatal vowel. 

7 Presumably compounded of bon and ganz. 

8 Singular imperative in form, though logically plural. 


9 
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wede honó* ga-iwàt'p'," nagdhi® mologola’p‘ak!an lomt!i’- 
1a’p‘ak!an. 


Ganéhi® mi! hono? alhayüx yultm.  Habe?bini la?le, mi! 
honó* lipik% ixdil cix mahmi. Ganéhi® hono: wathlik'ni 
misga'wi® ogoihi. “Gá yapla ga-iwank‘ cix," nagá-h: 
xamk‘ wa-iwí.  * Wede honó* yap!a ga-iwat‘p‘ Tik wing 
nagá-ihif xamk' wa-iwi', mologola’p‘ak!an lomt!1'la’p‘ak!an 
ga naga. Agás hora ligigwaná* yap!a do"mál haüxda* 
gwás ni, ga klulsdt‘a® deligialt‘ yü'k'alx wak‘i® Ganéhi® 
hono? yewé*: mi! daho"xa la*lit‘a® agási* wa-iwí mi tslayàm 
tht'ewa. Gane yewé* p'elxáts mena dap!à'la-ut'an. 


“Già yulum sbéxalt‘a ge mi'wa nagáit'e," nagd-ihi® 
yawá-idat. Ganéhi® “Yo"mo k'üá"nax," nagdé-ihi® yawá-idaf, 
" 'Wék!alk', wék!alk', nagá-ida*, wifín yaxa la*le,"" nagá-ih:. 
Ganéhi® abaiginffk' “Tda hami dahaüxt'gít' i't'e*; i'da Tunde 
dado"mt'gít' ite: da dak'Ált'gít' it'e5," nagá-ihit, nisa gwás 
ogoihi. ‘‘Dewénxa ga-iwan, be*wa*di yók!a* ts'ladadánda* 
ga xumü'gwá'n," nagáahit mologola’p‘a tlit'ewadil; gwashi 
gwél- yaxa-matslàk' Note gana*nex hono? máxak!an haüx 
deligialt‘hi, níxak!ans'* Kal deligialt‘hi dó"m gwás plan, ga 
deligiált'hi, Gwitne dí wede deli'gÁlt'k' máxak!an nixak!an; 
yü'k'alx wák^, ga gafal deligiált'hi klulsàt' gwás. Ganéhi® 
"Bop né gaiwan dewénxa yok‘ tsladadándat. Xi? yas 
kleménda®, ga u"gwá*n be'*wa*díf," nagd-ihi® mologola’p‘ak!an 
lomtlilà'pfaklan. A’ni® hono® gayaü gwás  k'àl haüx; 


(ES 


xamk' wa-iwí “Wede honó* ga-iwát'p'," nagd®; “k'áifwa 


1 —[jiik'w-gi*, conditional of ligi-gw-: lit-gw-. 
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Then, 'tis said, the Eagle youth bathed. Now just then she 
gave food to her husband. “Now have you no teeth? Sharpen 
them!’’ said the old woman and her husband to each other. 
“What did you say? Take care of yourselves!’’ did the Grizzly 
Bear girl say to her mother and father. “Into the water throw 
away the intestines, do not again eat them,” said she to the old 
women and old men. 

Now then again Eagle went out to hunt. Noon came, and 
again he brought home ten big deer. Then again he distrib- 
uted them, one to each he gave. “That is what people will 
eat, venison,’’ said the Grizzly Bear girl. “Do not again eat 
people when they bring them home,” said the Grizzly Bear 
girl, to the old women and old men that she said. But the day 
before, when they had brought home the testicles and vulvae 
of people, intestines, and nipples, that soft food had they 
brought home for them to eat, being without teeth. Then 
again they returned, and when the evening came, then did the 
girl hide her husband. Now did return those that had gone 
out to war, the Bear youths. 

“JI, for my part, did think it was Eagle sbéxalt‘a there,” 
said they, talking to one another. Then, "Ge said, “‘Catch 
up with him, Kinsman!’”’ said they, talking to one another. 
"'Shining, shining,’ though you said, a different one it turned 
out to be," they said. Then they went into the houses. '' Ecce, 
pater, tibi vulvam. Ecce, mater, tibi testes, ecce tibi penem, "` 
dixerunt; matri suae intestina dederunt. “Tomorrow I shall 
eat it; since I munched their bones the livelong day, therefore 
I am satiated,’’ said the old women and their husbands; the 
intestines, 1ndeed, they just put down in the back of the house. 
In the neighboring houses also they thus brought vulvae to 
their fathers for food, but to their mothers they brought penises 
as food, testicles, intestines, and livers, that did they bring them 
as food. How long did they not bring them home for their 
fathers and mothers to eat? "They were without teeth, for that 


2 X1, “water,” 4. e, soup. 
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lltslak'". ‘Mi xtmu"gwanak‘,’ nát'ba*5" nagda-ihi® xamk' 
wa-iwi. 


Ganéhi mi! honó* yewe* p'elxáts, yawá*, agási* mi 
ts'ayàm tlit'ewa yulüm.  ''Gí*a yulum sbéxalt‘a ga mi'*wa 
nagáit'e*," nagd-ihi® yawá-ida* xamk‘ dap!a'la-ut'an yewéida*. 
“Gas? “Kamar” yomo' nagan, win yaxa la?*le," nagá-ih*r, 
agási* xamk' wa-iwí da?*le'làk'" ópxak!an yawá-ida*. Mi 
"Gane bo" ne? dewénxa ga-iwán," naganá'*k' gwelya* 
matslásga. Ganéhi® dewénxa lalita mi honó* p'eléxat 
k'abáxak!an. Dihá-uda mi gwás haxiyá klüwü, wili “xdi 
yap!a gwa*sí haxiyá klüwü; agdsi® mena ''Gayaü mi'*wa," 
nagá-his, xamk' dap!a’/la-ut‘an máxak!an gayaü  mi'*wa. 
Ganéhit* mi! honó* plagá* yulum dap!alá-u dihaüxa. Ganéhi® 
xuma ogoihi, ba-idéhene*n. 


Ganéhi mi! hond® alhüyüx; ixdil honó* tlomóm cix, 
hábe*bini hgik'". Ganéhi® watllik'ni none aldi‘l wili mi^s- 
gafwf.  Ganehi* lomt‘'la’p‘ak!an mologola’p‘ak!an k'ái nat- 
naga", cix gayawaná'*, yàmx gayawaná'; Au hono? yapla 
gayaü. Wili mi'sga* ganàu déhal, nó'"shi gà'plini lomt!í 
güxdagwadiM, wil *ixdil gà'mwi* ganàu; gá yulum do"mia 
gelgulugwán p'eléxia-uda*. (Gasi* yewéida* “ Yulum sbéxalt‘a 
miwa nagáit'eé," nagd-ihi®, gana*néx yawá*.  '''Wéklalk:, 
wék!alk', nagá-ida* gas'f* ga*al k'á"nax ‘Yomo,’ nagán; yap!a 
win yá?la*le."  Gáhi nagá* xamk‘. Gwi'né la*le; hemdí 
wede p‘elxak‘? xa*newi® hàpxi ligik". Ganéhi® gwáss ít be*wít 
ligik; gwfne dí wede lik"? Gang hif gwiné lale mii 
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reason did they bring home for them soft food to eat, intestines. 
Then, tis said, “ Well, soon I shall eat it tomorrow, for I have 
been munching bones. Just soup having made, that did I 
drink the livelong day,” said the old women and old men. No 
longer did they eat intestines, penises, vulvae. The Grizzly 
Bear girl had said, “Do not eat them again, it is evil, bad. 
' Now we are satiated,’ shall you say,” said the Grizzly Bear girl. 

Now then again, ’tis said, did return those that had gone 


out to war, and now she hid her husband Eagle. “I, for my 
part, did think that was Eagle sbéxalt‘a, said the Grizzly Bear 
youths, talking to one another as they returned. “Thereupon 


‘Kinsman, catch up with him!’ was he told, but a different 
one it turned out to be, “they said, while the Grizzly Bear girl 
did hear her elder brothers as they talked to one another. Now 
“Well, soon now shall I eat it tomorrow,’’ were (the old people) 
wont to say, down in the back of the house they always just 
put them. Then, when the next day came, now again did their 
sons go out to war. And behind their backs they threw the 
intestines into the water, the ten houses! did throw the intestines 
of the people into the water, but the bears did think, “They're 
probably eating them;’’ the Grizzly Bear youths (did think 
about) their fathers that probably they were eating them. 
Now then again, ‘tis said, the Eagle youth bathed after they had 
left. Then she gave him food, and he finished eating. 

Now then again he went out to hunt; again ten deer he 
killed, and brought them home at noon. Then he distributed 
them to all the neighboring houses, one to each house. Then the 
old men and the old women enjoyed themselves, eating venison, 
eating fat; no longer they ate people. In one house there were 
five, but next door there were two and the old man and his 
wife, in the ten houses there were two each; that Eagle was it 
intended to kill when they went out to war. And then, when 
they returned, "Eagle sbéxalt'a I thought it was,” they said, 
thus they talked to one another. “‘Shining, shining,’ since you 


1 That is, the old people of the ten houses. 
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hono! p'elxá's yá! wé'gia-uda*, agds‘i® daho"xa ligilátk'! xamk' 
yap!à. 


Ganéhi* hono? mi alhüàyüx yulim, honó* habe*bini yewé*; 
ixdil cix pliyin ligik'", íxdil tlomomanda® ga *aldillàp'. Gast 
aga mologola’p‘ak!an lomt!i'la’p‘ak!an yap!a gwa*cí haxiya 
ya? klawt/auk‘; ánť hond® gayaü kal haüx ni gwás hapxi 


plan, cix. gaya, yama. EENEG e 
hayéüxda'da ópxakan, hene ts!ayaim tlit'pwa xamk‘ waat, 
Ganéhi® mi honó* daho"xà yewé*, “Ga yulum sbéxalt'a 


miwa nagáit'ethis, gasi® gaal k'ü"nax “Nomor” naga ni 
nagé-ihi® yawá-ida*. '"''Wék!alk', wék!alk', nagá-1ida*, yap!a 
wifín yaxa la*lé..’—‘“‘i/da dado"mt'gít' i't‘e®, ida dak'alt'gít' 
ite da dahauxt'gít' (et, hami rda denit'gít! it'e*,"' 
nagahi® maxa. Ganéhi® gwelmats!lák' yaxà.  ''Dewénxa 
ga-iwán," nagá-ihi* mologola’p‘ak!an lomt!i'la’p‘ak!an, nó"s'wif 
ga nagá*, aldil wili *ixdil. 


Ganéhi® mi tlayak‘; mi dágulük. ‘‘Gwidi *nat*nagá* 
eme*? Ani gayaü; gefa gaya-u di?  Agáhi* ligigwanagám ani* 
gayaü; géa gaya-u di?" —''Hit', ani gayaü," nó'"swi daks 


dahálsafn. Ganéhi® wa-iwi' will ganàu ge honó* de*wiliwiá'*, 
'tGéta gaya- dit EE Avahrfuhonox kiinari tOna] 


1 Observe that the usitative or frequentative form of the intransitive verb ligi- 
“come home (with game)” is ligilag-, while the corresponding form of its comitative 
derivative ligigw- ‘‘ fetch home (game)" is liwtlhagw-. 
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said, for that reason was Kinsman told, ‘Catch up with him!’ 
but a different person it turned out to be.” Just that the 
Grizzly Bears said. A long time elapsed. When did they not 
go out to war? and sometimes they brought home children. 
And then intestines they brought home every day. How often 
did they not bring them home? Now, ’tis said, a long time 
elapsed, and again they who went out to war did go off when 
it dawned, and in the evening the Grizzly Bears were wont to 
bring home people. 

Now then again did Eagle go out to hunt, again at noon he 
returned; ten deer he brought home—having killed ten, all of 
those he carried on his back. Now these old women and old 
men always threw away the intestines right into the water, 
not again did they eat penises, vulvae, nipples, intestines, 
children, livers, but venison they ate, fat they ate. "Then in the 
evening came the time of the returning of the elder brothers, 
then the Grizzly Bear girl always hid her husband. Now then 
again, ‘tis said, in the evening they returned. “I, for my part, 
did think it must be Eagle sbéxalt‘a, so for that reason to Kins- 
man ‘Catch up with him!’ I said,” said they, talking to one 


another. “‘Shining, shining,’ since you said, but a different 
Person it turned out to be. "— Ecce tibi testes, ecce tibi penem, ’’ 
(matri suae dixerunt). “Ecce tibi vulvam, pater, ecce tibi 


mammas." ‘Then, tis said, they just put them down in the 
back of the house. ‘‘ Tomorrow I shall eat it, said the old 
women and old men, in every neighboring house they said that 
—all the ten houses. 

Now then, 'tis said, they found it out, now they were about 
to find it out. “What's happening here? They do not eat it. 
Have they been eating it over there? "These that we brought 
home they did not eat. Have they been eating it over there?” 
—" No, they have not eaten it," they answered one another 
from house to house. Then into the girl's house, there also they 
shouted, " Have they been eating it over there? '— "No. The 
other day this Kinsman to his elder sister, right there he went 
and in her hair he bit," they said. “ And Eagle is always bring- 
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wada ge yexa! nagá*, ü'lükl! gadàl yegwék' "," nagá-ih*. 
“Gané yulüms'* ligilátk' cix liwílhók'", gasf* gayawaná* ani? 
honé® yap!a gayaü;" nó'"s's' honó* ga nagá*. Wa-iwísi* áni 
yiwiyá',  'Yulum sbéxalt'así* ligiláfk' cix gayaik', gas 
gafal áni* do"mál yap!a gayaü," nagása'nhi. 


Ganéhi® dewénxa lalita? mi hono? p'eléxat. Ganéhi® 
lemé®x, mi! da*ólth ani? dafmáxau lemé x.  Mi' yok!oi hanx- 
dagwan guxwí, wilihi xa*"alt!lanáhi? Ganéhi® lemék!ia-udathi 
hefne tlit'ewa baiyeweyàk'". Mi haxiyá gini*k‘, plagá* yulim. 
Mi ĉfaltlayàk “Snt mata nagásbinda*, ga gaal anr yap!a 
gayaü nagásbinda*," mu yawá*, gá ganau gehi dák'tleméx. 
" Yumüfk' he*né," nagánhit yiwin wël, gáhi hogwá'sda*; 
“wede güxdagwa wá^da wok‘ klemnàt', xà winhi yumüftk'," 
nagánhit. Ganehi* abaiyewé* agafa yulum plagá-ida*. Ganéhi® 
xuma ogoihi xamk‘ wa-iwi, geyewelx? tlit‘gwadil; agafa xamk' 
wa-iwi áni* yapla gayaü, dip‘ gaya-u a'k*à. Ganéhi® ba- 
idehené*n. 


"Gane alhüyüxdes*," nagá*, agdsi® xamk' wa-iwf yok!oi 
ópxak!an ho"xas‘i® << Yulums ít cix hwílhók'"," ga nagá-ida*. 
"Gane gs 6 NE ba klambi anas aha E owal Exams 
wa-iwi. ''Meftye*wát*k' hetnè, wede gwidát' hiwilwàt'," nagáhi! 
tlit‘gwa. Gané yá* als‘o"mal yulim; agásf xámk' ga naga, 
“ Datmáxau `gingáft 6. yewé dann xebe*yagwanagám, güx- 


dagwa yewé  wá'da beim," naga-ihi® xàmk'. Ganéhi® 

da*máxau la'lit'a?, gani' “ K'ü"nax yumüfk' hefne," nagáhi*. 

Ganéhi® mi sgelewált' “Bat bä+.”5 | Gwendák'alyewé* 

güxdagwa wá*da, abais xamk' wa-iwi mi *"iklu"mánk'wa, 

sensixdagwa  t'bá'gamt', máxla dralk'á'p'gwa.  Daék‘wilii 
! For yaxa. 


2 Literally, “they between-eye-held it.” 
3 So heard for geyewdlx, intransitive form of gayau. 
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ing home game, deer he is always bringing home, so that eating 
that they no longer eat people;’’ and next door also they said 
fiat but the girl did not speak. “So Eagle sbéxalta is 
always bringing home game, and venison they always eat, so 
that for that reason they eat not the testicles of people,’’ they 
said to one another. 

Then, when the next day came, now again they went out 
to war. Then they all departed; now near by, not far away, 
they departed. Now her brothers’ hearts she knew, the house 
indeed they watched.? Then, just when they had departed, 
then her husband she took out. Now into the water he went, 
Eagle bathed. Now they discovered him. “S-didn’t I tell 
you, for that reason they have not been eating people, I told 
you?" Now they talked to one another; for that reason right 
there they were assembled together. “ You shall catch up with 
him then,’’ he who was without speech was told, just that one 
was their runner. “Do not let him come to his wife, catch up 
with him half way," he was told. Then, ‘tis said, this Eagle, 
for his part, returned to the house when he had bathed. Then 
food the Grizzly Bear girl gave him, she and her husband ate; 
this Grizzly Bear girl, for her part, did not eat people, camass 
did she, for her part, eat. Then, 'tis said, they finished eating. 

“Now I’ll go out hunting," he said, but the Grizzly Bear 
girl knew that yesterday her elder brothers “So Eagle has been 
bringing home venison," that were saying. "Now tie your 
Pamstient, * said the Grizzly Bear girl to her husband. “Then 
back you shall come, do not run off anywhere," she said to her 
husband. Then to the mountains went Eagle. But the 
Grizzly Bears that did say, "Far off let him go. Oh, should 
we perchance do away with him near by, to his wife perchance 
he runs," said the Grizzly Bears. Then, 'tis said, when far 
away he had gone, then “Kinsman, catch up with him!” then 
they said to him. Now then, 'tis said, they shouted to him, 


4This is a sign of preparation for combat. 
5 Held out long in a loud whisper. 
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ba?ginfk' —Sgelewált', ‘“Yomd, yomo, k'ü"nax," yiwin woki 
ga hog"á's, tsla-uyá's. Ganéhi® dihá-uda ganga dída tlanáhi. 
Ganéhi® güxdagwa wá'da wok‘, dínt'gwa igwidigwàt' tlit'gwa. 
Ganéhi® yiwin wó'k'fa wok‘. ‘‘Gwendesgi'bi‘n,’’ nagá-ithis 
xamk' wa-iwí; wasa ba-iyowon, albe? yá* tleyéts. 


Ganéhi® witin wok‘, gwendesgi'p‘; mis honó* wok‘, gwen- 
desgi'p‘; gwendesgip!ísgap' he*delemé*k‘ ópxak!an. Abaitwaye- 
wénhi, máxa nixa gwendesgiplisgap‘; note pmi k hono* 
gési* hond® gwendesgiplisgap‘, he*delemétk'; wili  *ixdiM 
mologola’p‘ak!an lomt!i'la’p‘ak!lan bts’ kleméi Ganéhi® 
a/ida®xi ya® heyéx tHt'gwadil Ganéhi klixixa®, heleme kif 
gane alxali tlit'ewadi. 


Ganéhi® dabalníxa la*le, am honó* alhüyüx yulüm, wiláu 
yaxa kleméi.  He*dadá* yulum máxa'a yok!oi gwi k'abáxafa 
ciulit‘a®. ''Hopléns':i* 'Wéde ge gingàt'' nagát*n," nagá-ihit 
méx, k'abáxa nagà. Ganéhi® dabalníxa lale Mi' yàmx 
kloloi dülü'?t!alhi, sbedésbat'hi, Mi' yá*; ge rinik k'abáxa 
wända méx, wili defisékhk'"? ganau alxali yulum güxdagwa- 
dil “6+  wibàm," nagáahrf yultm.  "K'ai nagadit'?" 
nagá-ih mena  waawí. ‘‘‘Wiham,’  nagait'e*," nagd-ihi® 
yulim.  ''Gwidísi* gi*a wihàm? gwidí gí*à witwa? gwidi gí*à 
wiobíhanfà?" nagá-ihif xamk‘ wa-iwí.  ''Gwidí wihínfà? 
gwidí wihámhan'à?" Dayowó"*sdathi ba-iginf*k', ywendesgf'p'; 
k!oloi yá” gwen‘wat‘geits !ik‘wa gwendesgíbinma* méx. Abai- 
yewé®, yulumfa ált'gilyàlx. ‘Gwidi na®naga-it‘?”’ mnagáhi 


! White war paint. Hence the spot of white nowadays on the foreheads of grizzly 
bears. 
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“Ba+ bat!” Back towards his wife he returned, and the 
Grizzly Bear girl now was ready for them inside, tied her hair up, 
dust on her forehead she clapped.t Up on top of the house she 
went, they shouted to him,“ Catch up with him, catch up with 
him, Kinsman!’’ He who was without speech, that one was 
the runner, the fast runner. Then, ’tis said, right behind him 
he almost caught up with him. Then to his wife he came, 
behind her she pushed her husband. Then he who was with- 
p cech for his part, did arrive. “His neck Ill cut," 
thought the Grizzly Bear girl; she missed her younger brother, 
right up to the sun he flew. 

Then, tis said, another one arrived, his neck she cut; one 
again did arrive, his neck she cut; she cut all their necks, her 
elder brothers she annihilated. She went back into the house 
to her father and mother, and cut their necks; next door she 
went and also there again cut their necks, annihilated them; 
the old women and the old men of the ten houses she did away 
with. Then, 'tis said, just they alone were left, she and her 
husband. Then, "Ges said, she finished, she had annihilated 
them. Now they dwelt, she and her husband. 

Then a long time elapsed. Not again did Eagle go out 
hunting, only arrows he made. Way off yonder Eagle’s father, 
for his part, did know where his son was dwelling. “Now long 
ago I said to him, ' Do not go there,” said Crane, of his son he 
said it. Then a long time elapsed. Now a basket tight with 
fat he filled, in he stuffed it. Now off he went; there to his son 
did Crane go. In the house with open door was sitting Eagle 
and his wife. “Oh, my father!" said Eagle. “What did you 
say?" said the Bear girl — My father,’ I said," said Eagle. 
“But where is my father, for my part? Where is my younger 
brother, for my part? Where are my elder brothers, for my 
part?' said the Grizzly Bear girl. “Where is my mother, for 
my part? Where are my fathers, for my part?" Just when 
she had ceased from her talking, she went out of the house, and 


? Passive participle of de*tséeg- ` -séek/-, “open the door.” 
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tlitgwa.  ''Yelésgwade*," naga, yulum dexebé'n; yok!oi 
walat t'agá-ida*. 


Ganéhi® alxali honó5, wilau bílt'apgwa debü'/?k*5 yulüm. 
Ganéhi dabalníxa ale, dak‘wili' ba gimik M ‘‘ Ne® ba'géltyu," 
naga güxdagwa. Mil ba'géltyowo* abài, yulums’i® dák'wili 
st® ülüklixdagwa t'bá'gamt', wasgá?p'hi | Mi yáàxa dàn 
deguxwit‘gwa gwidik".  ''Guxwí xa*p!la-itcliwidin,” nagá- 
his Ganéhi® mi tslayàk' güxdagwa, aldayá*hi*t'ga*lt'gàl. 
Ganéhi® he*bili®. “He!  Gwi'ha gingadá* gánga wayana- 
gwásbin," nagá-ihif mi’ xamk' wa-iwi', tlit'ewa naga. Ganéhi® 
dida*t‘bé°games. Ganéhi® ba-iginffk'; mï. wayáünk'" tlitgwa. 
"Háu hau háu hau hau,” gana*néx yiwiya™ xamk' wa-iwí. 
"Witobíhan  he*lemékhnda* al*wa*dida* gwi'ha gingadá?," 
nagá-hi&.. A/nf dabalnixa. la"lt'a* mi yo mi mistsi ya 
baxátm ganga wa*da.  'Gwi*ha gingadá* ganga it!atixbin,”’ 
yiwiyá-uda* xamk' wa-iwi', yulums f am yiwiyá' 5 tslayák' 
yaxa; isi® tslayàk', anit tlomóm güxdagwa. Mi wiláut'a* 
héngulük'; mi yomók'wagulük' xamk‘ wa-iwí yiwiyá-uda*, 
"Gwi'ha gingadát." Mi wiláut'a^ bae la*le', mü'sga* yá* 
heyééx; agás'i* mi ü'lukli! ba-igwá?s yulumfà. 


Mi itlaüg"ulük'; dok non ba*wagéxa* gadàk' yulim. 
Lasálhitt'bá'k. —''"Tch'/yàt'k', tch'yàt k', tch'yàt'k'!* xa*sdlda 
guxwí5à."  Gwénhtgelkliyffk' “ Xa'sálda gux"í*à," nagánhi* 


1 — douk'-hi*. 
? High-pitched. Note that the form 1íc/Aiyàt'k' is not the normal one; witc'ai 
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cut his neck; right next to the basket lay his head, Crane’s 
neck having been cut. She returned into the house; Eagle, 
for his part, had tears running down his face. “What are you 
doing?” she said to her husband. "I am sweating,” he said to 
her, Eagle said so, but she knew really that he was weeping. 

Then, tis said, again they dwelt together, and Eagle did 
fill his quiver with arrows. Then a long time elapsed, up on top 
of the house he went. “ Well, lie down belly up!'' he said to his 
wife. Now she lay down belly up in the house, but Eagle 
on top of the house did tie his hair up tight, tight he made it. 
Now a flat water-worn rock she thrust on her breast. “Her 
heart I shall split by shooting down,’’ he thought. Now then 
he shot at his wife, but it just bounced from her. Then away 
he rushed. "Heil Wherever you will go, I shall just follow 
you,” now said the Grizzly Bear girl, to her husband she said 
it. Then on the sides of her head she tied her hair. Then out 
of the house she went, now followed her husband. “ Hau, 
hau, hau, hau, hau, háu, thus talked the Grizzly Bear girl. 
“Since my elder brothers I did annihilate for your sake, 
wherever you will go, (I shall follow you),’’ she said. When 
not a long time had elapsed, then she caught up with him. 
Now he shot at her, she kept coming towards him. “No matter 
where you will go, I will just seize you,” the Grizzly Bear girl 
kept talking, but Eagle did not speak, he kept shooting; no 
matter how much he shot at her, he did not kill his wife. Now 
his arrows were about to give out, and the Grizzly Bear girl 
was about to catch up with him as she kept saying, " No matter 
where you will go!" Now his arrows were all used up. Just 
one remained; and now Eagle's hair, for his part, was coming 
loose. 

Now she was about to seize him; up on top of a rotten 
log did Eagle climb, he burst it with his feet. “My nephew, 
my nephew, my nephew! between her toes is her heart, indeed. ”’ 


would be the form of ordinary speech, the rst per. sing. poss. -i'k' not being ordi- 
narily employed in terms of relationship. 
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yulim. Xa*sdlda liwiláÁ*, ge *y4*hi gux"f pli degü'lklalxgit 

natnagá*, Mihi ge tslayàk' xa*sálda; x4p!a-it‘ba*k‘hi 

guxwí, “Wam a nagd-ihi® xamk' wa-iwí; mi tlomóm 

güxdagwa.  Agasí* ts'!amál baiyugwá* la*lé, ga malak‘wa 
|," nagaik‘wana®. Gweéldi; bá*bi*t' lé*p'lap*. 


4] ?? 


* Xa'sálda gux"f, 


rs. CHICKEN-HAWK REVENGES HIMSELF UPON MEDICINE- 
MEN.’ 


Wili yowo, hu"cá" k‘elé’p‘igik'”® gu"xgwàt'. Dabalnixa 
ant yok!woi goyd. Ganéhi® dabalníxa la'lit'a? k‘ai‘la’p‘akl 
lohós*: gané a’k‘da®xi la?le. Ganéhi® wayan guxwí xilam 
laler. *"Nék'disxebénronékdi cutxdek s1onon SENCE are 
xebéfn. Amadi yokloyátn nek xebénda*," naga-ihi® gelhewé- 
hana’.  Wayát*; gwitne di wede waik? ‘‘Amadi yokl!oyátn 
nek xebénda*," nagd-ihi®; guxwí lam lalen güxdagwa 
hasalda®’ gangáhi gelhewéhana’. ‘‘Amadi yokloyaé'n nek 
xebénda*," mnagá-ihft. | Gwi'ne lalé‘; hemdi wede waik‘? 
Ganéhi® switne kuyik > ba*tiebét’. "Kai catal dive xdeék 
lohó*?" nagaé-ihi® gelhewéhana*. 


Ba-iginffk'; haya som, liwilà™, mixálha goyo'à dida?- 
t‘bé*k‘t‘bagamrs. Mi hono* adat‘ci® das'o"màl liak‘.* ‘‘Ga dí 
Xép'k', ga dí gu"xdék gaik'?"'" nagd-ihi® gelhewéhana*; Ant 
nek‘ wa*himit'  a'k'datxi gana*néx gelhewéhau. Ganéhi® dan 
wili 1gína aba-iyewéida®. “Ga dí xép'k' agafa güxdek' 


1A hoarse cry. 

? As is shown by this and the following myth Chicken-Hawk plays a rather dis- 
tinctive part in Takelma mythology. In both he swings aloft his stone knife and 
cuts the necks of multitudes of his enemies. Against medicine-men (goyó) in partic- 
ular is he supposed to be incensed, so that he is one of the favorite guardian spirits 
of the somlohólxa's. Like Nos. 21 and 22 below it is probable that this myth was 
recited by the s'omlohólxa' s as a medicine-formula against the supernatural workings 
of the goyó. 
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Back to her he turned. “ Between her toes is her heart, indeed, "' 
was Eagle told. Between her toes he looked, right there was 
her heart, as though a fire were glowing. Now there between 
her toes he shot at her, her heart he burst. “Wa tt,” said the 
Grizzly Bear girl; now his wife he had killed. So that the mouse 
had become his rescuer, that one had told him, “ Between her 
toes is her heart," she telling him. "Tis finished. Go gather 
and eat your ba^p'-seeds. 


Is. CHICKEN-HawK REVENGES HIMSELF UPON MEDICINE- 
MEN.? 


A house there was; Chicken-Hawk did have a woman, a 
wife he had. For a long time he did not know about medicine- 
men. Then, when a long time had elapsed, his wife did die, 
and all alone he became. Then, ’tis said, he slept, sick had his 
heart become. “Who did it? Who caused my wife to die? 
Somebody indeed did do it. Would that I knew who did it!” 
he said, thinking. He slept, how long did he not sleep? 
“Would that I knew who did it! he said; sick had his heart 
become, ever thinking of? his wife. “Would that I knew who 
did it!" he said. A long time elapsed. How long did he not 
sleep? Then, 'tis said, a certain time came and he arose. “For 
what reason did my wife die?” he said, thinking. 

Out of the house he went. On either side was a mountain; 
he looked, medicine-men, indeed, in great numbers had their 
hair tied on both sides of their heads. Now again on the other 
side did he look, on top of the mountain. “So those it was 
that did it, those did eat up my wife?” he said, thinking; to 
no one he talked, all by himself thus he thought. Then, 'tis 


3S0 heard for k'ei*lé^p'ikHk'w, “ woman-having, ‘bewomaned,’’’ formed from 
k'ai*láap'a-kA-, “woman,” by means of suffix -k‘w with attendant ablaut of a to e. 

* Probably to be explained as nék'*a, ‘‘somebody, for his part," with contrasting 
connective -s2*, 

5 Literally, ‘‘in her foot(steps).”’ 

* Inferential in form, despite its use in simple narrative. 
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lohóida*?" nagd-ihi® gelhewéhana®. Ganéhi® ‘ Wiliklisi!’’! 
gwenwayanagünhi? gwensgut!üsgat. Gané honof adát'si* 
gahi nafnagà, gwenwayasgut!üsgathi. 


Ganéhi® haya liwilá'; gwi' yap!a alt!ayagina® mit hono* 
gwenweyesgó'thi* aldi yap!a gamáxdi' gá na*nagà. Ganéhi* 
yap!a hé‘ilemé®k‘, bus k!leméi. ^ Ganéhr a'k'datxii ya | Gane 
hà' ya liwila“; yáp!a *alo"dàn, at Kai, au hono* gwi yap!a 
ba-ikliyífk. Ganéhi® gwi'ne la*le', dit‘ga*yt®k‘uma*da gedát'hi 
alxfigin mél t'ga* mis "Ka gatal di hu*cá'*à gá nafnagà*? 
k'ái gaal di‘ yap!a gamáxdi bis kleméi?" nagánhr, me) 
t‘ga® mis dexebén. "Ne goms dáksinfda naba*han,’’® 
nagé-ihi® mel Lea mis; i1klu'mánk'wan. ‘‘ Dak‘da*da 
nabé*han,’” naga-ihi “mel t gatimi s Ganehi® ce neyo 
ba-idé*dinixia™. SgalÁuk' nagana*k‘hi  hu"cá",  s'asini. 
" Gwent'ga*bók'danda' tcló"'thgi* ya? hene yá* xe?bagwán," 
naga-ihi® gelhewéhana*. 


Hawi ant yap!a héilemé*’k‘; a'k'da*xi s'asini, sgaláuk, 
naganátk'; háwi yap!a ba-igini*k‘, yap!a neyé'da* ge nagá*. 
Ganéhi® dák'dagwa liwilha' ge neyéda*  Gwi'ne la'lit'a* 
gwent'ga*bók'danda tcló*thi; aga yap!a ge nagá-ida* wayá?si* 
emé! pleyé® dasálda. Gan&hi* bá^yánk'", héne ya? " Wiliklisi,” 
dák'dagwahi gwenwayasgó'ti, yapla nefyé'da* pla-ik!1yi®k‘, 
Ganéhi® hà*5ya watleméxia"; mé'yewé* gwent'ga*bók'danda- 


! Exact meaning and analysis of form not clear. Presumably connected with 
wiilíi, (stone) knife." 

? Literally, “he did to all their necks with his knife.” 

?weye heard for waya. 
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said, a stone knife he took as he returned into the house. “So 
those it was that did bring it about that this wife of mine, 
indeed, did die?” he said, thinking. Then “ Wilik!isi!’’! (saying 
this), over their necks he swung his knife; their necks he cut. 
Then again on the other side that same thing he did to them, 
with his knife he cut their necks. 

Then, ’tis said, on both sides he looked. Wherever he 
found people, now also their necks he cut with his knife, that 
to all raw* people he did. Now the people he annihilated, 
exterminated he made them. Then, ’tis said, just all by him- 
self he was. Then on either side he looked, for people he looked; 
there were none, nowhere did people come. ‘Then, 'tis said, a 
long time elapsed; off to the west, right over there were seen 
the Crows, covering the land.* “For what reason did Chicken- 
Hawk, for his part, do that? For what reason did he anni- 
hilate raw people?" He was spoken of, the Crows covering 
the land said so. “Well, let us in our turn pass over him,” 
said the Crows covering the land, and they prepared themselves. 
"Over his head let us pass," said the Crows covering the land. 
Then there, tis said, they proceeded, in long rows they flew by. 
Moving his head slightly from side to side did Chicken-Hawk 
keep looking, there he stood. “Just when they touch the nape 
of the earth’s neck,’ just then shall I put an end to them,”’ said 
he, thinking. 

Not yet did he annihilate the people. All by himself he 
stood, moving his head slightly from side to side he looked. 
Still the people were coming, in great number the people passed 
there. Then, ‘tis said, he kept looking above himself as there 
they passed. When a long time had elapsed, they struck 
against the nape of the earth’s neck; while these people were 
passing there, his knife lay here at his feet. Then, tis said, 


*That is, such as were not medicine-men, ‘‘laymen.” 
5 Literally, ‘‘ one earth.” 

ê Literally, “let us all do (or be) over his nose." 

1 That is, the extreme east. 


10 
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dat‘, dit‘ga*yék!uma*dadat‘ hawi baxátm. Ganéhi® wat!e- 
méxia™ alwa*dfda. 


Ganéhi® wa*himidan nuca mahai. ''K'ái gafal di‘ ag 
na*naga-it‘? Wede gána'néx yük' (ear déhi khyák't. Wede 
gana'néx yük'," nagánhi*, sasini, dàle'làk'"; wi*t'geyé*khn, 
haco" yá* s‘asini. “Wardi. dt? ba-iginák' wi! guyu heng 
do"manát, bone" ant düwügàt," nagan ‘‘Yap!a gamáxdi 
hetlemékht' Goyo géllohogwiáuk'*? hene ya*si® yap!a 
gamaxdi plé^t;?* naganhi® ~ "Gana mex yo ot oa dsl 
khyák^5"- nagánhr Was le lak”. mel tpar mtis t dexeDe MERN 
tclibink‘wa.  Nagán gane “ Botte agafa güxde* gayawana® 
goyo, yap!a aldi he*ilemékht'; mi'sgathi do"manát* goyo." 
Ganéhi® gana*néx tiga "klu"minín, mel t'ga* mist xebé®n. 
“Wede hong ga nafnati,” nagánh:r; ánť dak‘dahal, yap!a 
dá*-yaxa-le'làk'". ‘‘Gana®néx ytt ean déhi kliyak‘i®, yap!a 
gaikit.  Wedesi* nék‘ yap!a gamáxdi dó"mk', góyohi yaxa 
do"maná*," nagánhiť. 


H 


Ganéhi® leméklia", mï hat‘g4*t'gwa  yewé*, héfiwan. 
Dabalníxa ga na*nàk' hu"cá", gas'i£ ga*al mëi ba-igini*k; yap!a 
he*ilém*k'na*? gas'í* aga diha-u yá* mel bá-ginàk'*, ga gafal 
ya? me'l alxítk'wÓk'*; yap!a he*ilemék!ina®, gas'i£ aga ga gafàl 
ba-iginffk' | Mi! há**yewé* aldil tlomománma?; hánt' me‘l 
héflemék!in, gasíf aga gá gafal ts'libin.  Há*tdàt' métyewe*, 
DOE Mess taga hene altleméxia Ehe mega 


! Literally, ‘‘if he should go out having him." The text form is the conditional 
comitative of ginig-- gin(a)g-. 
? In other words, “with one of good conduct, one that has done no ill.” 
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he took it up; just then "Wíhkhsi"' (saying this), right over 
himself he cut their necks with his knife, and the people fell 
down in great numbers. Then, tis said, from either side they 
were coming crowded together; hither they were returning - 
from the east, still they were coming from the west. Then, 
tis said, they were assembled together all about him. 

Then great Chicken-Hawk was spoken to. “For what 
reason did you do that? Not thus shall it be when the world 
goes on. Not thus will it be," he was told; he stood, listened. 
On all sides was he surrounded, right in the middle he stood. 
"Should he do away witht one whose body is good,’ then the 
medicine-man shall be killed, but now you did not do well," 
he was told. “Raw people you have destroyed. Should they 
take revenge for? a medicine-man, then indeed shall raw people 
lie down," * he was told.’ ‘Thus shall it be when the world goes 
on," he was told. He listened to them, the Crows covering the 
land said so, that speech they addressed to him. Then he was 
told, “But now since the medicine-men did eat up just this wife 
of yours, all the people did you destroy. Just the medicine- 
men alone are to be killed." Then thus the world was fixed, 
the Crows covering the land did so. “Do not again do that," 
he was told; he did not answer them, to the people he kept 
listening. “Thus will it be when the world goes on, when people 
grow up. And no one shall slay raw people, just medicine-men 
only shall be slain," was he told. 

Then, 'tis said, they all went off, now back to their land they 
returned, and he was left behind. For a long time had Chicken- 
Hawk done that, so that for that reason the Crows did come; 
as he had been destroying the people, therefore did these Crows 
come last of all, just for that reason the Crows did see him; 
as the people he had been destroying, thereupon these for that 
reason did come. Now yonder they all returned, after they had 


3 Literally, “if they should breast-die having him." 
4“ They shall lie down," euphemistic for “they shall lie slain.” 
5 Observe the explanatory inferentials. 
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nagán aga *'altleméxia-uda*. Gasi® ga gafal án yapla 
gamáxdi tlomóamdan, góyo yaxa tlomomán; gas goyo 
gellohoigwánma* ga gafal yap!a gamáxdi tlomomán. Gweldi, 
DADI LA le pilap: 


16. THE Four OTTER BROTHERS AND CHICKEN-HAWK. 


Büámxi gamgám t'awáxagan mi'sga*, ga tlamayán hu'ct" 
wada; datand* siwÓ'k'di yuk‘, gasi* wá^da gini®k‘, tlemeyana™. 
Ganéhi® gwi'ne la'le, yá* yat yá*.  Géhi lap‘o" gwàn ganau 
hansgó"s, tlobagàsk.? “Hené!” Amr ba'dep'k ^ Hanse 
k'óp'k' dayüt'a" hé'*da*da lap ori Mi"shi hong yiwiyá", 


* Hené!" A’ni® ba*tlebet‘. Ganéhi® waawi honó* bans ont. 
k'óp'k'^— Ganéhi®, hono mis, Hené! oe napaitie qM PE 
witclim®’, *i'sisi* ga nagàn. Ganéhi® mis honó* yiwiyá", 
" Hené! ge nagáit'et"  Lohót' na*nex pleyé®; ani® wi'tclim*. 
Ganehi® mi'segabheyéx "Henel ge" nagait Ee et 
nagá*, Mi ts'ínits!anx yapla di*wa’nsgi't‘a*, ga ga nagá*, 
panë ts'infts!anx. ‘Gani Kadi” anr wi'tclimàt'" ` Mi 
vcadák ts lak tedatkosnemes lee nasa-i lap C 
yiwiyawé's yük'; ge nagá* “Het,” gwent'ga*bók'danda 


ginigát'ba*, witclá-ihan, he*ilé*mxanbank‘,” nagá-ihi*, lap'ó" ga 
nagá*. Ganéhi® ga nagá-ida* wa-iwi guxwi' xilam la*le*. 


1Probably misheard for Aansgów*sk', inferential of hansgdéus- — han-sgóvd-x-. 
Literally translated it means “he cut (intr.) across.” 
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been slain; half the Crows had been destroyed, therefore these 
for that reason did address him. From off yonder they had 
returned hither, while from down river they were coming, so 
that these were then crowded together; at that time was he 
told that, when they here were crowded together. Now for 
that reason are raw people never slain, only medicine-men are 
slain; but when medicine-men are avenged, for that reason 
are raw people slain. "Tis finished. Go gather and eat your 
ba*p'-seeds. 


16. THE Four OTTER BROTHERS AND CHICKEN-HAwWRK. 


There were four Otters and one younger sister of theirs; 
that one to get married they took to Chicken-Hawk. A chief- 
tain, I guess, he was, so that to him they went, with her they 
went to get her married. Then a long time elapsed. They 
went, they went, they went. Right there in the trail a snake 
lay across, lay as though dead. ‘“‘Away!’’ He did not stir. 
The oldest jumped over him, there ahead of him was the snake. 
And one again did say, "Away!" He did not stir. Then 
again the girl jumped over him. Then one again (did say), 
"Away! I'm going there." He did not move, no matter how 
many times he was told that. Then one again did say, “Away! 
I'm going there." Like dead he lay, he did not move. 

Then one was left. ‘‘ Away! I'm going there," over and 
over again he said that. Now the youngest person became 
angry, that one did say that, and angry he became. "Now 
why do you not move?" Now on top of him he stepped; just 
then "Hei !"? said the snake; he was capable of speech, as it 
seemed. There he passed. '' He-!* To the east when you 
go, my nephews, they will destroy you," he said, the snake 
said that. Then, when he had said that, the heart of the girl 
became sick. 


? [nferential forms. 
* Pronounced in a hoarse whisper. 
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Gané yát, ba*détyeweyagwán, ya*niyá'". Ganéhi® wa-iwi' 
tiagd®, t'agá-ida?, “a+, wi'tobihán ye wati wísatm," t‘aga’, 
ganatnéx t'agá-ida*, ‘‘ Witobíhan ye*wá*t' wísa*m, ga nagánmae?, 
'Wits!'aihan,  he*üléémxbink','  nagánma*" Ganéhi® — yang 
gwisi'wók' di wok ia'* wíli *ixdil. Mi bómxi tlemyánwa*s 
ba-ikHyfk' Wili debínhi hafik!u"minín; gé nagá*. Mus 
honó* wíli ha*ik!u"minín; ge nagá*.  Mi's hono? wili hat*ik!u"- 
minín; gé nagá*. Mi wili xibini dák'yánk'". Hono® mi’s 
wili hafik!u"minin, dák'yánk'"; mi wil gamgám dák'yànk'". 
Mis, hono* hafük!u'minín; mi hono dák'yánk'".  Ganéhr 
hono? mi's hono* hafük!u'minín will; mi hono* dák'yánk"'". 
Mi wil hafimíts “dak yank”. Mi hond® dák'yánk'". Mis 
hono? hafik!u*màn; mi! hono? dák'yánk'". Ganéhi® te hono? 
hafik!u"minin; mi wili hatigó dák'yánk'v. 


Ganéhi* wíli aga debin ga* yá^hi ganau abaiginigid™. Mi' 
guxwí datslàmx wili haüigó yap!à, ulumsí* ‘‘Go"m miwa 
wadám tlemeyánwia'5," nagá*, gas’ gafàl wili hafiklu"minín. 
“Gom mi*wa tlemeyanwia™ wadám," nagá-his. Ganéhi’® 
alxali tlemyánwa*s; gane ber déhal alxali bomxi mót'agwan* 
wá?da. Ganéhi® ber déhal alxaltyaná?, he*ne ''Gani ya*nik‘, 


6s 


gane no" yeweylk'," nagá-hi*. 


Agasi* mót'a't'an hu'cü" alxfk' ndé"c gwi nafneyé'da*, 
yok!"ot dó"mgulugwán. “Mi bómxi no" yéügulük'," neyéchi®. 
Mi aga none ik!u"mánk'wan. ‘‘ Do"maba‘nihan, he®ilemk!i- 
ba*nihàn," nagá-ihi* aga nÓ"s' yap!a. ''Dewénxa yanágulük' 


1 Second per. sing. obj., though the reference is to several persons. 
2“ Their own brother-in-law” is more properly hdsdagwan in Takelma, mét‘a- 
gwan meaning ordinarily “ their own son-in-law.” It seems that mot‘- is sometimes 
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Then they went, their journey was resumed, on they 
went. Then the girl did cry, crying, "Ah, I wonder whether 
miy elder brothers will return!" She cried, thus crying, 
"I wonder whether my elder brothers will return, since 
that they were told, 'My nephews, they will destroy you,' since 
they were told." Then they went, I don't know where they 
arrived at the ten houses. Now the Otters did come, taking 
their sister to get married. The first house was prepared for 
them; there they passed. Again one house was prepared for 
them; there they passed. Now again a house was prepared 
for them; there they passed. Now three houses they had gone 
by. Again one house was prepared for them, they passed it by. 
Now four houses had they passed by. One again was prepared 
for them; now again they passed it by. Then again one house 
was prepared for them; now again they passed it by. Now 
six houses they had passed by. Now again they passed one by. 
Again one they had prepared; now again they passed it by. 
Then one again was prepared for them; now nine houses they 
passed by. 

Then this last house, just therein did. they enter. Now 
of the people of the nine houses the hearts were sore, for before 
they had said, “It is to us probably that they are bringing her 
to be married," so that for that reason had the houses been 
prepared. “It is to us probably that they are bringing her to 
be married," they had said. Then they who had brought her 
to be married remained; now for five days did the Otters remain 
with their brother-in-law. Then, 'tis said, when they had dwelt 
there five days, then "Now we are going, now down river we 
return,” they said. 

But their brother-in-law Chicken-Hawk saw what they 
were doing in the neighboring houses, he knew that it was in- 
tended to kill him. “Now the Otters are about to return down 
river," they were saying, and so in the neighboring houses they 


used as general term for people related to one through marriage with his near 
female kin (such as daughter or sister). 
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bumxi,"" ga neyé® nó'ctàà Ganéhi® mi' ba-ilemé*x, als'o"mál 
lemééx né"s' yap!a aldil, haya s'o"màl Ganéhi® gani ya’; 
yá'da?, ''Mefye"wát'ba* gwalt' tlosó" wok it,” nagaik‘wa 
mot atan; “gasit wéde yanàt'p', métye*wát'ba*," mnagáh:. 
Ganehi* ya?niyá'5; agasi® yapla nó"s ''Dafmáxau wëlt yaj 
xe*bagwabá'*nihàn," nagása'nhi. 


Ganéhi® aga yát.  Datmáxau wók'da* yá*, ganehi* nagá* 
yap!a none tals'o"mál taldi, hetnéhi gewalt" anafnagá*! tlocó" 
ha’p‘di; agás móta tan ''Mefye*wó^"k',"? mnagaik' wana* 
hu'cá", An? geltlayàk'. Ganéhi® bo" néxada* owal wok 
ana*néx tlocó" ha’p‘dihi. Ganehi* mi hono? lop!odia™, ganehi* 
ts'lelams'íf?* wok‘, ganehi* gwalt‘ k'ái gwala xaftklodók!at' xo, 
ganéhi® plá?shi wok‘. ` Gwénhísyewé*,  xa?**wínhi bomxi 
heülémekhn. "Agás motatan TORRO ss tices 
'Métye*wát'ba*,  nagánda*," nagá-hit. Ganéhi® pla-idi*hana*s 
gwalt' plá^s nó"x tcle'làm, mi pla-idi'thanats. 


Ganéhi® gwi'ne la?*lit'a?, ba-iginffk'. Hafya liwilá"* mi 
hà' ya s'o"màl alxaltyán. Ganéhi® wayát'gwa ba*yànk'" buten" 
Ganéhi® haya s'o"màl wayát'gwa Jonk: ganéhi* he*ilemétk' 
yap!a a’khi gwitneixdagwa. Ganéhi® abaiwayewénhi, *alpli'- 
tclulátc!alhi, Ganéhi® hawilít'gwa  yewé*, pl!a-iwayd®; mi! 
wayá*, guxwi' dats'amx hásda* hetilemék'inma*.  Ganêhit ak: 
hono? gwi*neixdagwa hef'ileméklina*, ga ga*al guxwi' dats!aàmx. 
Wayát. Ganéhit gwitne dí wede waik'? Mi gwelwak wit wili 


1 Literally, “it this-did," in other words, “it blew as it is blowing now," when 


the myth was being narrated. 
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prepared themselves. “Let us kill them, let us destroy them!” 
said these people in the neighboring houses. ''"Tomorrow the 
Otters intend to go," that did they say, for their part,in the 
neighboring houses. Now then, 'tis said, they all went out, 
to the mountains proceeded all the people in the neighboring 
houses, on both sides of the mountains. And then, 'tis said, 
(the Otters) went off; as they went, “Here you shall return, 
should a slight wind come," said their brother-in-law to them. 
"In that case you shall not go on, you shall return here," he 
said to them. Then off they went, but the people of the neigh- 
boring houses “‘Just when they reach afar off, let us do away 
with them," they said to each other. 

Then these (Otters) did go. Just when they reached afar 
off, then the people of the neighboring houses did all proceed to 
the mountains; just then a wind blew like now,’ a little bit. 
But though their brother-in-law Chicken-Hawk “You shall 
return here" had said to them, they did not think of it. Then 
in a little while a wind came, just a little bit like now. Now 
then it also rained; then hail, in its turn, did come; then did 
the wind break everything, firs, to pieces; then snow, indeed, 
did come. They had almost returned back, just half way the 
Otters were destroyed. But their brother-in-law did know of it. 
"Hé"! Although before ‘You shall return here,’ I said to them,” 
he said. Then, 'tis said, the wind did cease, and the snow and 
rain and hail, now they did cease. 

Then, when a long time had elapsed, he went out of the 
house. On either side he looked, now on both sides of the 
mountain they: were seated. Then his knife did Chicken- 
Hawk take up; then to either side of the mountain his knife 
he thrust, and he himself did destroy the people, his own kin. 
Then into their houses he returned and set fire to them all. 
Then, ‘tis said, into his own house he returned, lay down to 
sleep. Now he slept; his heart was sore, for his wife's brothers 
had been destroyed. Then, 'tis said, he himself having also 


2 So heard for me*yeewá*k'. 
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de*iklaláklilin. Ganéhi®, ‘‘ K‘adi xebétn?" nagá* gelhewéhana*. 
Gangáhi wil de*iklalaklilin. ‘‘Ts!ama*l mi*wa xebé®n,”’ 
nagá-ihis. Ganéhi® gwi'ne la'le, gangáh:r defīk!aláklilin. 
Ganehi* gwi"ne Late" mi! bá*tlebét/, wih de*isé*k’. _ Ha'/px"i 
yaxa lalé’, hënt: bazat  '" Mayak dèk l'* . Mi he was 
t'bo"k't'báxgwa; mil hono? wayát. | 


Géhi yaxa gi'*à yok!"oyátn; At honó* déhi plüwü'k!wan. 
Ga ga®al bó" aga gewalt Gwalt’ hé%ileme*k‘; gas 1 ha’pxi 
mi?sga* ga*yànk'* pli mengi,” hánt' haxat’. Gasi® ot" 
deftkl'álk!lalk'na* ga gat*al ga nak‘ik‘*—a’k‘i® gwitneixdagwa 
he"ilém*k'*—gas®, "^Mayak"dek'!" naga") Gane baie 
lenp Tape 


17. THE OTTER BROTHERS RECOVER THEIR FATHER’S HEART.’ 


Wíli yowo; bumxi hapxitli/t‘a® ga'/plini á-icda, klása- 
klansi* hülün nixa. Pim gwala ts!ayaik'. Hülün wa-iwf 
güxda bumxi; dó"mk'am* bumxi. Gas güxda hülü'n 
wa4Awí, tlomxixasi® abài hülün  wa-iwí nira. Ganéhi* 
hà'p'da* ga’plini tl?t'a^; gane hosó" la'le', klayá*. ` Wiláuhi 
all" abài. “Nek” wildut‘a® di, klasá?"—'' Gi? áisdek'."— 
"Nek' gálta^ di?’—‘“‘Gi  áisdeék', klátsdek'."'—'' Nek’ 
t'gamá^ di?"—'' Gf áas'dek'," nagáihi* mologola’p‘a. ‘‘ Nék‘ 


1A whispered yell, intended to express intense emotion. 

2 These forms are inferentials, because they serve the purpose of explanatory 
recapitulation rather than of simple narrative. 

3 For a fairly close parallel compare St. Clair, Traditions of the Coos Indians of 
Oregon, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. xxii, pp. 32-34. 

*Inferential in form, because the fact it discloses is not part of the actual 
narrative but is told in order to explain the circumstances under which the story 
begins. 
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destroyed his own kin, for that reason was his heart sore. He 
slept. Then how long did he not sleep? Now early in the 
morning the door of the house was scratched against. Then 
"What's doing it?" he said, thinking; continuously indeed 
the door of the house was being scratched against. “‘Its prob- 
ably a mouse that's doing it," he thought. Then some time 
elapsed, continuously the door of the house was being scratched 
against. Then, 'tis said, some time did pass, and he arose, 
opened the door of the house. Just a child it turned out to be, 
half burnt. "My orpbanl"i Now he lay down with it clasped 
in his arms, and again he slept. 

Just that far indeed do I, for my part, know it; no further 
still is it told. For that reason is there a wind nowadays. 
The winds he had destroyed, but one child did grow up full of 
fire, half burnt. Now as the door of his house was scratched 
against, for that reason did he do that— tis true he himself had 
destroyed his own kin—,therefore “My orphan!” he said. 
Now go gather and eat your ba*p'-seeds. 


17. THE OTTER BROTHERS RECOVER THEIR FATHER’S HEART.’ 


A house there was, two boys belonging to Otter, and their 
maternal grandmother, mother of the mermaid. Many salmon 
he had been wont to spear. The mermaid was Otter’s wife, 
and Otter had been slain. Now his wife was the mermaid, but 
his mother-in-law was in the house, mother of the mermaid. 
Now his two children were boys, and bigger they became, up 
they grew. Arrows indeed they saw in the house. ‘‘ Whose 
arrows are they, maternal grandmother?’’—‘‘They belong to 


5 This is a myth-form, the form in ordinary use being either the vocative k/asaa, 
'* O grandchildren," or wik/dst, “my grandchildren."  K/átsdek' is peculiar in two 
respects :—first of all, ts is an impossible Takelma consonant combination, but occurs 
in the Upper Takelma dialect, so that the word may really be borrowed as a myth- 
form from that dialect; secondly, suffixed -dek' takes the place of the wt- regularly 
prefixed as rst per. possessive pronominal element to terms of relationship. Cf. 
Ic iiyàt'k', p. 140, l. 22. 
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lap‘sda* di?’—“ Gi, Klátsdek'."—'' Nék' malf di?’— Gf, 
klatsdek',”’ nagaahi’smolovala'piae CO Nek eyar di Gr 
klátsdek'." Aldi Ka gwala yamat‘, gasit klása ga nagá*, 
'* Gf, klatsdék'." 


Ganehi bo" néxada* ‘‘Wede haxiyá wit'ap'."—' Nek’ 
duwi di, klatsdek' ?"—'' Gf, klatsdek'," nagá-3hi* mologola’p‘a; 
aldi “ak” áicdagwa la*la4uhi.. Ganéhi® '"''K'latsdék', p'ím 
sananagám,"  nagáihi  hapxith't'a^, klasaklan ga naga. 
^ Wede. p'im ‘sanat pi Ganehi* bot néxada® lale ede 
haxiyá wit'ap'," nagáhr.  Gangáhi haxiyá wit’ hapxith't'a* 
ga’plini bumxi k'abáxa^, be wit haxiyá wit‘.  Ganéhi* hocó" 


lalah: “A nêrak” gált'a^*- klasidám, "naga Ee 
wildut‘a’, ‘Gi a-icdek', nagá-ida*; ani? ak t'gamá^," nagá-ihi* 
bomxi k'abáxak!an. ''K'ái gwala dama*nmininát*! dalol5," 


nagahi® klásak!an. 


Ganéhi® haxiyá wiyiwiXt', p'im alhüyü'hi. Dabalnixa 
lale.  ''"Klátsdek', mal ts'am, p‘im tslayaginàk'; dtl 
üs'am."—''Dja'! k'átwa haxiyà," nagd-thi® klásak!an. MIN 
agata alxfk' k'aifla^p'a gwelxiyà, ga gafálhi dal yilim; mi 
k‘a-ila’p‘a alxfk'-haxiyà hülün wa-iwi. ^ Dol áni* ogoi 
k!4sak!an mologola’p‘a. ''Kárwa haxiyà, wede ge wit'ap'," 
nagáhit. Bo" néxada* dtl hoydi, haxiyà ginítk' xilamana 
waxadi‘ly -Ganéhi*valxall day ane neg yani aere rie 
ba-ikliyffk' hülün wa-iwi', tc!élelelele? dugi.” Mil tslayak‘, 
mi tlomóm. Ganéhi® abaiyewé*. 


1 Literally, “that she mouth-counted.”’ 
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me."—'' Whose bow is it?"—''It belongs to me, my grand- 
children. —''Whose elk-skin armor is it?’’—“‘It belongs to me," 
said the old woman. ‘‘Whose blanket is it?'"— 'Mine, my 
grandchildren. "—''Whose salmon-spear shaft is it? "'— "Mine, my 
grandchildren," said the old woman. ''Whose canoe is it?’’— 
“Mine, my grandchildren." All things they asked about, to 
that their maternal grandmother that did say, '" Mine, my 
grandchildren.” 

Then, ’tis said, after a little while ‘‘ Do not go about to the 
water," (she said). “Whose salmon-spear point is it, my mater- 
nal grandmother?’’—‘‘ Mine, my grandchildren," said the old 
woman, everything did she call her own property. Then, tis 
said, “My maternal grandmother, we shall spear salmon,” said 
the boys, to their maternal grandmother that they said. “Do 
not spear salmon." Then a little while elapsed, and “Do not 
go about to the water," she said to them. Nevertheless the 
two boys, Otter's sons, did go about by the water, every day 
they went about by the water. Now they had become bigger. 
"It is not her bow, our maternal grandmother's," they said. 
“They are not her arrows, though ‘It belongs to me,’ she said. 
It is not her elk-skin armor," said the sons of Otter. “As 
many things as she did count up,'she lied," did they say about 
their maternal grandmother. 

Then, 'tis said, by the water they were accustomed 
to go about, salmon they used to hunt. A long time elapsed. 
"My maternal grandmother, give us the salmon-spear shaft, 
we are going to spear salmon. Give us the salmon-spear 
point. = Dja l there's a monster in the water," said their 
maternal grandmother. Now these, for their part, did see 
a woman down in the water, for that reason indeed, they 
asked for a salmon-spear point; now a woman had they 
seen in the water, the mermaid. The salmon-spear point their 
maternal grandmother, the old woman, did not give them. 


*To be pronounced in a whisper. It is formed from the verb base tc/el., 
“rattle,” and imitates the sound of rattling dentalia. 
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“Klasa; k'adí tlomomanak‘ haxiyà, ü'lük!! bals du"gí 
tclelémt*?" napaihi e Ger ya*hi* mi’ t'agátamolosola/p'a Or 
di háme*t/ bàn" do mk ari ant gi “tlomonia'n whami't Danu 
nag4-ihi® mologola’p'a, ©‘ Ulumsi® igan EGI adcdél 
nagá*," k'ái gwala plüwü'"klana* hapxit!f*t‘a®. Ganéhi® hos'ó" 
mahmi la*lé’..  ''Hamí*t'ban hinaü. tlomomdn,” nagaazht 
mologola’p‘a klásak!an.. “Mi gelts'!layámxamk'na*,"' naga’ 
hapxit!i't/a. - “Mit syanabá'ni" -nagása/no) Hani) bam 
hinaü k!wal hawa” kláxakhxin gusi,” nagá-ihi* mologola’p‘a, 
t'agá*; apata hapxit!f*t'a nixak!an yuk‘ mologól beyan: 


Ganéhi® hocó" lalek Gane yanapa ena rasa  Ganehr 
yá* xilamanà, hinaus tlegwegwáldan. ‘‘Dan yé*waldini" 
hápxda? ga phin ne*yé*," da'aganín, hinatisi* ga neyé®. “* Hi 
mé‘s'agwa, tclixik!o'ltc!am*,? hínsda** dats'!áàmx,"* naganátk': 
wa-iwí ga'plni k!wal woóha métal. Ganéhi® hinaü yas 
máxak!an guxwí wolt'. Gane ‘ Tclixik!6’+ltc!lam®, gasálhi 
ei mé's'agwà," nagánat*ki wa-iwi' gà'plini; be*wí* metal k!wal 
wëlt, bámxi guxwí hawa'kláxklxiya ga ga*al wodha k!wal 
métal. Ganéhi® hagwa'làm  malaginín, '"'Ei mé'sagwà, 
tclixiklo'ltc!am*, ga naganát*k'," nagánhit, gwenhegwéhigwin; 
"ga nát'ba*, 'Tclxik!o'ltclam*, ei mé®s'agwa, dan ye*wáldi- 


! Literally, "(it is) now that she has evidently been breast-hiding us.” 

? dan yéewaldinii is a myth name of Otter. It may be literally translated as 
“rocks always-returning-to-them.”’ 

*'This is the name of Sun's servant, the canoe-paddler. The meaning of the 
name is not clear; tc/ixt means “ dog." 
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“There’s a monster in the water, do not go there,” she said 
to them. After a little while they stole the salmon-spear point, 
to the water did they go, the two brothers. Then, 'tis said, 
by the water were they seated, just then after a little while did 
come the mermaid, and tc!élelelele (rattled) her skirt. Now 
they shot at her, and killed her. Then, 'tis said, they returned 
into the house. 

"Maternal grandmother, what did we kill in the water— 
long was its hair and its garment rattled?" they said. Now 
just thereat did cry the old woman. “Wasit I that killed your 
father? I did not kill your father," said the old woman. “But 
formerly (of) the elk-skin armor ‘It belongs to me,’ did she say,” 
(they said), the boys naming everything. Now grown up and 
big they had become. “Your father has been slain up river,” 
said the old woman, their maternal grandmother. ‘‘Now she 
has evidently been hiding it from us,"' said the boys. “Now 
let us go away," they said to each other. “Up river under 
your father's heart pitch is made to smoulder,’’ said the old 
woman and wept; of just these boys was the old woman's 
daughter the mother. 

Now grown up had they become. “Now let us go away,” 
they said to each other. "Then off they went, but up river they 
were being watched. “Otter? has two children, they say,” 
were they heard about, so that up river they said that. ‘‘Paddle 
a canoe over here, Tclxik!o'ltclam,? we have fear of them,’’® 
were wont to say two girls, on this side of the river were they 
wont to go for pitch. Then up river went (the boys), to get 
their father's heart they went. Now " Tclixik!o' --Itc!am*, paddle 
a canoe over here quickly," were wont to say the two girls; 
every day they came to this side of the river to get pitch, Otter's 
heart to set a-smouldering underneath, for that reason were 
they wont to go for pitch on this side of the river. Then, ‘tis 
said, in the trail were (the boys) told, ‘‘ ‘Paddle a canoe over 


*An Upper Takelma form of Ahínxdaa, “ fear of them." 
‘Literally translated these last two words mean ''their-fear (i. e., fear of them) 
hurts;" in other words, ‘‘(we) are afraid, apprehensive.”’ 
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niya hà'pxda* hínxda* dats'!àmx. Gasdlhi fei mé's'agwà,' ga 
naganátk' wa-iwí gà'plini' gana*néxhi gwenhegwéhigwin, 
t'ewayàm dexebé'n. 


Ganéhi® méalhi wa-iwi gàa'plini k!wal wolt', t'gohóx 
k!wal seont". Ganéhi® mi! gaal ginik: mi! tlomóm, hatihü'- 
luthal panita yar ele kubi \Ganehr eelerer 
tclam®, ei mét'sagwà." Wa-iwi't‘an k!wal. wëlt" yaxà; 
agási* t'gohox lomt!f klwáltà sgóÓ"t', gasi? wa-iwi't‘an wolt 
yaxà. Ganéhi® abaiyewé* xilamanà, k!wal lap. “Dan 
yé’waldiniya hápxda* hínxda* date !4mx; tclixik!o'ltc!am?, ei 
mé's'agwà," nagánatkhi wa-iwft'an.  Agásit* t'gohox lomt!f 
tlomomán. Ganéhi® gahi. nagá* wa-iwi't‘an naganátk'da*, 
“ Telixik!6’ltclam®, ei mé'sagwà, dan yé^waldintya hápxda* 
hínxda* datclámx," nagáah:i* hapsit bat an, ga dexebé'n. 


Ganéhi® ei wá't'an sa'gwán xa?*xiyáhi; gana*néx wa-iwí- 
tran ei ganau bilwàlk' da*tmáxauhi Ganéhi® mi'sga*hí “angi 
dedülápx ganau bilàuk', gwélxda* léyas nak‘; ágasi* ts hxi- 
k!o'lltcam* 'A'ni* ga wa-iwít'an," nagá* gelhewéhana*; hinx 
niük'it; ga nafnagá*. Ganéhi® aba-iwók' wa-iwi't‘an. Mi! 
“en sgintlayàk' bêl yap!a wiin: ''Gwidí nanaga ttii 
nagánhr, ''k'adí sint!ayagit'" nagan máxak!an siwók'di. 
Gási* xü'n la*'le. Ganéhi® bümxi máxak!an euni hawá? 
pli k'wàl kláxaklixin; agási* bó" yewéida* bumxi hápxda?, 
Amt wa-iwí ge Hai ga gaf*al gá nanaga. sintlayaginát 
yáp!a wifin. 


1 —qai yaa. 
2 —miuk'-hi*; niuk‘ is the inferential of niiw- : ntw-, “be afraid (of)." 
3 This represents a sniff of suspicion. 
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here, Tc!ixik!6’Itc!am®,’ that are they wont to say," they were 
told, was it related to them. “That shall you say, ‘Tc!ixik!- 
O'ltclam*, paddle a canoe over here, of Otter's children have 
we fear. Quickly paddle a canoe over here,' that are wont to 
say the two girls," thus indeed was it related to them, Lark 
did say so. 

Then on this side, indeed, of the river the two girls came to 
get pitch, and Quail did cut the pitch. Now then to them they 
went; then they killed them, skinned them, then themselves 
put on their skins. Then “Tc!ixik!6’+ltc!am*®, paddle a canoe 
over here" (they shouted). The girls did always go to get pitch; 
while Quail, the old man, cut the pitch indeed, the girls just went 
to get it. Then they returned home, carried the pitch on their 
backs. “Of Otter’s children we have fear. "Tclixik!o'Itc!am*, 
paddle a canoe over here," were wont to say the girls. And 
now the old man Quail was slain. Then just what the girls were 
wont to say, " Tclixik!ó'Itc'am*, paddle a canoe over here. Of 
Otter's children we have fear,’’ did say the boys, those said so. 

Then the canoe was paddled towards them right in the 
middle of the water; it was thus that the girls were wont to 
jump into the canoe from afar off, indeed. Then just one of 
them would not jump into it straight, she would stumble with 
one of her legs; so that Tclixik!o'ltc!am* said, “Those are not 
the girls,” thinking; as though he were afraid of them, that he 
did. Then the (pretended) girls arrived in the house. Now 
“en”? Sun! smelt them as different people. “What are you 
doing?” he was told. “What are you smelling?’’ was told 
their would-be-father. Now night came. Then, "Gs said, a 
pitch fire was set a-smouldering under the heart of the father 
of the Otters; but this time when they returned it was the chil- 
dren of Otter, not the girls belonging there, for that reason did 
he do that, having smelt them as different people. 


* Frances Johnson was not certain who the slayer of Otter was, but rather thought 
it was Sun. 


11 
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Xü'ne lalé’, mi! wayánha bümxi domas,” Ganéhi® 
máxak!an guxwi' igína. Ganéhit máxa guxwi' nó" yeweyàk'"; 
agási* tlomomán, hene máxa guxwí no" yeweyàk'"". Ga 
gafal k'u"bf bumxi alt'gém lap‘, k!wal hawa*kláxaklxinma* 
guxwí. Ganatnéx gí*à voklovätn, gwála si'wd’k‘di; aldi 
yuk yak it eit'e?, maláxbi*n. 


18. CRow AND RAVEN Go FOR WATER. 


A'ni* k‘ai xi yük'! yap!a wá'da. Gas" mél wu'lhàmk',! 
xém  wu'"lhàmk'' wa-iwi gà'phni. Ganéhi® “Xi wooóp'," 
nák'am. Tslau yar hé*xk'; gana*néx dat*agánk'am. Ganéhi® 
yanak‘! wa-iwí gà'plini wu'lhàm, xi wook'! Ganéhi® xémfa 
hawi fán xí gatal wók'da*, mi aga klelwit‘gwa ganàu 
ba-iwahé®,? mélsi® yd®. Mil xem*à gwényewé*?, mi! xi wak‘. 
" K'ái gafal di ánf xi wa gat: Yok!loyanhi® a’khi® xiyá- 
t'ewa. Agási* mélsit gwi'ne yá* yewé*, xi wak” akta mel. 


“Henen as wede. x1 tu Ketter EE 
DST EE E xi aldakien # = nasanmi MEN 
aka xi *uewanke s nagánh*, "imas sep nixa ya] 
*üewadá5," naganhi® «ém. ` (asi ga®al em'a ant xi *ük' 
samáxa; gasi® ga®’al aka ganafnéx yiwiyd™, guxwí mm. 
Lep'níxa ya* la*lit‘a® xém®a xí *ük', ga neyé®. 


1These forms are all inferentials. 
* That is, everything had dried up except the ocean to the west. 


? Said to sound less coarse than the ordinary word for '' urinate,” xalaxam-. 
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Night came, and they put to sleep the slayer of Otter. 
Then, 'tis said, they took their father's heart. Then with their 
father's heart down river they returned; first (Sun) was slain, 
then with their father's heart they returned down river. For 
that reason does Otter wear a black skin, his heart having been 
set a-smouldering with pitch underneath. Thus do I, for my 
part, know; perchance there is much more. Did I know all, 
I should tell it to you. 


I8. CROW AND RAVEN Go FOR WATER. 


There was no water among the people Now Crow was 
having her first menstrual courses and Raven was having her 
first menstrual courses, the two girls. Then, ‘tis said, “Go to 
get water," they were told. Only the ocean was left, thus 
it was heard. Then-did go the two girls menstruating for the 
first time, for water they went. Then Raven, for her part, 
when she had not yet arrived at the water, now into this basket- 
bucket of hers did urinate, but Crow went on. Now Raven, 
for her part, turned back, now brought the water. “For what 
reason did you not bring water?” (they said). It was known 
that it was her own water. Now Crow, in her turn, just a long 
time thereafter did return, water did Crow, for her part, bring. 


33 


“Then you, for your part, shall not drink water,” was 


Raven told. “Whenever it is summer, you shall not find 
water," she was told. "But Crow—she, for her part, shall 
drink water," was she told. "But you—only in winter shall 


you drink water," was Raven told. So for that reason it is 
that Raven, for her part, does not drink water in summer, and 
for that reason does she, indeed, talk thus,—dry is her throat. 
Only when the winter comes does Raven, for her part, drink 
water, that they say. 


1 es yuk’ eit. 
5—aldaak* *eit'. 
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10. SKUNK, THE DISAPPOINTED LOVER. 


Wíli yowò. A'n yokloyátn nek‘ wa-iwít'a ga’plini 
yük'na*, bik'" wá-iwi gelgulàk'' gap!lini yük'na*; mót‘ lap‘k‘' 
bik'", Bo" nêsada su yulàm hono* mot làáp'k'.! 

Ganéhi® pliyin alhoyoi bik'". Mi' six ligik'"; botz ya? 
ganau gwidik “dan bik'" cix ligigwanát. | Ganehi* bo" néxada* 
yulim alhüyüx; cix ligik'", gafa gayawánhi .  Gangáhi alhü- 
yü'hix biky crek a agásT ak awona no Dk a 
ganau gwidík'"dan. Bo" néxada* gane yulüm honó* alhüyüx; 
cix ligik'", gata gayawán. Ganéhi® honó* bik'" alhüyüx; 
cix ligik'", hó*px yá* ganau gwidík'"dan; à'k*a cix ligigwaná* 
hó*px ganau gwidílhan. 


Ganéhi® dabalníxa la*le' mi! tlayàk'. ‘Gita k'ái gafal 
dí cix ligigwándat*, Am gayawán?" mnagá-hit bik”.  Mrhi* 
da-uyá^ tslayákhi? Ganéhi® yulum’a xilam lale ‘‘Gané 


gadák' hött n: nagánhit bik”, tlomxixa dexebé'n. Ganéhi® 
gadak' hoyó*t' bik'". Ganéhi® ba-imatslàk' goyo hé‘lt‘a*. 
Ganehi* he*ne 


“ Bier bigi bigi+, dán-- bon, dán bon." 


" Mót'e*, sot ba-idit'gátst'ga*s," nagánhit, tlomxíxa dexebétn. 
< Borya di mote mexiyar sinapa bik’) Ganam henna: 
ba-imats!ak‘, 


“ Bigi bígi bigi+, dán+ bon, dán bon." 


!Inferentials, probably by way of preliminary explanation to the narrative 
proper. 

? Skunk's foul discharge of wind is his “medicine” or supernatural power where- 
with he ''shoots" people. 

?'Dance for him!" Literally, "7 on-top-of-(him) dance." 

*'That is, “dance in order to cure him.” 

5bígi has no known meaning; it is very probably a play on Skunk’s own name, 
biik'w, dám bon (=dan boun) can be translated as “stone acorn-mortar;" boun 
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19. SKUNK, THE DISAPPOINTED LOVER. 


A house there was. I do not know whose two girls they 
were; Skunk did like the girls, being two, a suitor did Skunk 
become. But after a little while also Eagle became a suitor. 

Then, 'tis said, Skunk hunted deer. Now venison he 
brought home; right in the lake was thrown the venison that 
Skunk had brought home. Then after a little while Eagle 
went out to hunt. Venison he brought home, that indeed was 
eaten. Skunk just kept on hunting, venison he brought home, 
but his game, indeed, was just thrown into the lake. Then 
after a little while Eagle again went out to hunt; venison he 
brought home, that indeed was eaten. Then again Skunk went 
out to hunt. Venison he brought home, just into the lake was 
it thrown; what venison he did bring home was always thrown 
into the lake. 

Then a long time elapsed, and he found it out. “When 
I, for my part, bring home venison, for what reason is it not 
eaten?'' said Skunk. Now, tis said, he shot with his medicine- 
man's spirit and Eagle, for his part, became sick. “Now 
dance for him,’’* was Skunk told, his mother-in-law said so. 
Then, "ns said, Skunk danced for him. Then he started in 
with his medicine-man's song. Now then (he sang), 


“ Die" bígi bigi+, dan+ bon, dán bon." 


"My son-in-law, stick your anus straight out," he was told, 
his mother-in-law said so. “Did you say to men" My son-in- 
law’ just now?''* said Skunk. Then again he started in to sing, 


" Bigi bigi bigi+, dán tF bon, dán bon." 


means ' acorn-hopper of basketry." Mrs. Johnson could give no explanation of 
Skunk's song, but it is probable that there is a reference to the supernatural power 
of stone mortars, a belief widely spread in northern California. Skunk's song is 
delivered in an unrhythmical staccato; it is meant to be ungraceful and ridiculous. 
6 Literally, “to say to me.” i 
1 He is flattered to be called ''son-in-law," for that means that he has won his 
suit. 
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"S6" ba-idit'gátst'ga*s."—'' Dihagait‘e®, ulàm  wó'k'di kai 
nák'am xa'salgwási! ulum bén*," nagá-ihi* bik'", hoyé*t‘. 


Ganéhi® bo" néxada* hondéthi ba-imats!ak‘, hono? gáhi 
nagá', 


“ Bígi Dier biet, d4an+ bon, dán bon, dán bon, dán bon." 


" Baadit'gátst'eas, mót'à," nagd-ihi® tlomxíxa. ^ Gahíhtr 
nagá?*, "Bo" yá* di metal néxia?" nagá-ihi* bake ` Ganehit 
bo" néxada® ba-idit'gats!át'gas; mi ye*kié* bik'" sá*t' bai®ixd"t*. 
Mihi tlomomán, mi! bik'" lohó*, Gana*néx yok!oyátn yaxa 


20. IHE FLOOD.? 


Hop!é*n yap!a yük', k'á gwala yap!a yük', cüx cém 
pliyin; ts'!áis aldi yap!a yük', Ka gwala, moxo ga ‘aldi’ 
yap!a yük', mél *aldi' yap!la yuk; Gast hefne sbins' ánr 
da*hék‘wal yük', s'émsí* sinhók'wal yak, ga gafal sbin 
làp'k*. 

Hene ts'!àü ba-ihilxk', aga *aldi t'ga* ts!aü Alan Ki 
Ganéhi® hene xámhi lap‘iauk‘, Ka gwala xamhi láàp'k.. 
Hétne sbin láp'k' gwelxíya a’k!a yowó*? He®ne *aldi cüx 
ba*daweik',* gá ga®al bo" faldi ba*dawá*. A/’ni® sinhdk‘wal 
yük' nat sbin, ant da*hók'wal yük'na*, ga gafal sbinta xámhi 
lap ki; Gana*néx. 


1 Literally, ‘‘ Yellow-between-his-claws,’’ a myth-name of Sparrow-Hawk. 

? [tis difficult to make much out of this myth, if it may be dignified by that name. 
Why the insistence on Beaver? Is the whole account an ill-remembered version 
of the flood and diving (by Beaver or Muskrat) for mud? That this favorite eastern 
myth motive did travel as far west as Oregon is shown by the Kathlamet Myth of 
Nikciamtca’c (see Boas, Kathlamet Texts, pp. 23, 24). 
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“Stick your anus straight out.’’—“I feel ticklish in my anus. 
Some time ago, I guess, something was told to Sparrow- 
Hawk! some time ago in the day,” said Skunk, and danced. 

Then, after a little while, again he started in to sing, that 
same thing again he said, 


“ Bigi bigi Diet, dán-- bon, dán bon, dán bon, dán bon.” 


2) 


“Stick out your anus, O son-in-law,’’ said his mother-in-law. 
That same thing he said, "Did you say to me 'O son-in-law!’ 
just now?’’ said Skunk. Then, after a little while, he stuck 
out his anus. Now Sparrow-Hawk did pull out Skunk's dis- 
charge of wind. Now, 'tis said, he was killed, now Skunk did 
die. Just this much I know. 


20, THE FLOOD. 


Long ago there were people, all beings were people,—birds, 
ducks, deer; bluejays were all people; all sorts of beings,— 
buzzards, those were all people, crows were all people. Now 
then beavers were not ear-holed, while ducks were nose-holed,— 
for that reason did they become beavers. 

Then a flood did come and cover all, all this world éen 
a mass of water. And then, 'tis said, they were submerged, all 
beings were submerged. Then Beaver got to be at the bottom 
of the water, up to this day he is there.* Then all the birds 
flew up, and for that reason they all fly today. Since Beaver 
was not nose-holed, since he was not ear-holed, for that reason 
did Beaver, for his part, get to be in the water, indeed. Thus 
it is. 


* That is, beavers still lead a semi-aquatic life. 

* Probably misheard for baadawiik'. 

5 Aorist in tense, because referring to present time. All other verb forms in 
this text are inferentials. 
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21. ACORN WoMAN REVENGES HERSELF UPON A 
MEDICINE-MAN.! 


“Goyo ba*ixé™sbik‘,” nagánhan yana, hop!é*nimikh yap!a; 
ga nagánhan yana, yap!a wo"na’k‘ dexebétn. ` Gewalt ba*'rwa- 
xó"ti goyo yana, goyo baf'xó'"'t'ewók' yana. Ganéhi® yana 
dafaná*k'da? ga* cüfuli wilít'gwa ganau, alxf'k' bafixó"dinma*; 
à imíhamk"wit' bêm ga*tàl. 1 4^ ba*ixó"t'gwa. 
ak‘ ge Imihamk‘wit' bé fal. “trasi soyo; yá* ba*ixó"t'gwa 
Gasi® goyo tlomománma*, aga mologola’p‘a yana dafana'k'da 

H 
gasi® xo"man goyd lohóida*; aga mologola’p‘a yana batixó"- 
dina? ga gafal xo"màn. Cix xüm hene gana*néx xo"man. 


Dalbalníxa ga na*nàk'* Gast goyo lohálhik'na*? xóm- 
xamank' mologola’p‘a zebéin Ganéhi® dabalníxa ]la'le* 
Gane he*ne yap!a ga’ptini ''Mologol wa*da wip'aba*; cix 
gwala wáda, ne*'yé65," nagásanhr. | Ganeéhrf mologol wářda 
ba-ikliyitk‘ yap!a gà'p*ini; áni* alxfk‘ abaiginigiá-uda*, hapliyá 
xá' yowó** Alxali yap!a sa pini Auf wa*himit'.  Dabalníxa 
lalen hetne yá* pèd iDa yank Ganéhi® cix xum igína, 
p ganau mats!àk' Ganéhi® dasálda mats!àk', gane he*ne 
haphyá xà'yowó*. A’ni® alxfk' yap!à aga six xum dasálda 
mats!aganát. “Agasif sima mi'wa gayawán," naga-ihis. 


Ganéhi® bo" néxada® la'lit'a?, hefne yahi hanpliya 


! The translation here given differs but little, chiefly in the direction of greater 
literalness, from that already published in Sapir’s ‘‘ Religious Ideas of the Takelma 
Indians of Southwestern Oregon," Journal of American Folk-lore, Vol. xx, pp. 46, 47. 
This applies also to some of the translations that follow, which have already been 
published elsewhere (Part I, No. 22; Part II, Nos. 3, 4, 5; and Part III, Nos. 1-11). 
The myth of the Acorn Woman, like the one that follows it and probably also No. 1s, 
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21. ACORN WoMAN REVENGES HERSELF UPON A 
MEDICINE-Man.! 


“A medicine-man has blown thee off,’’ the Acorn used to 
be told (by) men of long ago. That the Acorn was wont to be 
told, old men did say it. By means of a wind did the medicine- 
man blow off the acorns, a medicine-man it was that blew off 
the acorns. Now, ’tis said, the Acorn Chieftainess, that one 
was sitting in her house and saw how they were being blown 
down. She had sent herself there to the tree. Now just the 
medicine-man had blown her off. Thereupon the medicine- 
man having been slain, this old woman, the Acorn Chieftainess, 
then dried him, the medicine-man having died; since this old 
Acorn Woman had he blown off, for that reason she dried him. 
Like dried venison, thus she dried him. 

For a long time that she did. Now whenever a medicine- 
man died, she used to dry him; the old woman did so. Then, 
‘tis said, a long time elapsed. Now then two persons “To the 
old woman let us journey. Much venison there is with her, 
people say,” said to each other. Then, tis said, to the old 
woman came the two persons. She did not look at them as 
they came into the house, with her back towards the fire she sat.” 
There sat the two persons; to them she did not speak. A long 
time elapsed, just then she took up a basket-pan. Then dried 
venison she took and into the basket-pan she put it. Then, 
‘tis said, she placed it down at their feet, and then with her 
back to the fire she sat. She did not look at the persons when 
this dried venison she had put down at their feet. “Now the 
food is probably being eaten,” she thought. 

Then, 'tis said, when a little while had elapsed, just then 


is a medicine-formula recited by the somlohólxa!s against the goyó. For this type of 
myth compare Goddard, Hupa Texts, University of California Publications in Ameri- 
can Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 1, pp. 202-368. 

2“ Acorn Chieftainess,” literally, ‘‘ acorn its-chief.”’ 

3 Inferentials. 

‘Literally, ‘‘in-the-fire she-back-was.”’ 
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dint‘gwa liwilá*. Mi yaxa lohoyauk‘' yap!a ga’p*ini; he*ne va" 
hapliyá gelk!iyffk', he*nehi* xí ba*vánk'". Ganéhi® hadát'gwa 
mats!4k‘ xi, rane p'"4 da?dap'o"p'àu. ` Ba'tlebét' yapla 
ga’/ptini, ba*yewét* mi. Ganéhi® “Kadi naga-it'p'?* 'Cix xum 
wafüitlanáhi, negésdap‘ di? Cix xum nagait'p di? Aga’a 
goyo. ts'fk'da, äu cix xüm.  Baf'ixü'sina*, ga gafal sot 
manátn," nagá-ihi* mologola’p‘a, yana mologola’p‘a dexebétn. 
Ga haga walat” yanas daf*ának'"da*^ yuk’. Géhi da yowo 
Goyo. ba*'xó'"*t'ewók'na*, ga palal na’nak‘tk*. 


22. Rock-WoMAN AND A MOUNTAIN ARE A MEDICINE- 
Man’s BANE.’ 


T'ga* sigit‘a® dibük'amna?,* gas‘i® ga nák'am* dan mologol, 
" Mata goyo*i'xi, goyo i'ltslak'" yap!a he*nak‘wi',* má*a ga 
ga®al he*láfk'," n&ák'am.*- Gasi® "Há-u" nàk'* ''Gasit náxde? 
goyo da*ók'5k', dakt'éekh*k'," nák'am.*  Gasi* gá na®naga; 
dan klelw?  eme* néida?, gasi* stimxiisi® ganàu k!elwi',’ 
klámak!a*si5. Gana®néx ók'gam dán mologdl. Goyo guxwí 
gê? ga’al klelwf s'ümt'a; s'ümxi'sí* ga *iwamolomálhi goyo 
guxwí, tclümümt'a; k!4ma* ga*sí* dan ba?sga*k'sgák' dan 
t'üt. Gas: boklobáxna dan k!elwí ganau, goyo guxwí 
tclümümt'a. Gatfxi goyo guxwí dan klelwí. Gas‘i® gane 
goyó gafal helél*, gasi® gane goyo dómk'amna*;* gane dan 
mologól xebétn wigamdi.? 


1 Impersonal inferential. With expressed subject yap/a it would be more correct 
to say lohok'. 

? Literally, ‘‘ right-there it-is-in-front, it-is-forth.”’ 

3 For this medicine-formula compare Sapir, op. cit., pp. 45, 46. 

* These verb forms are inferentials. 

* Frances Johnson regularly used the word ‘‘to poison" in a metaphorical sense 
as meaning ''to exercise one's magic power in order to do some person ill. ” 
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in back of her across the fire she looked. Now the two persons 
just had died. Just then she turned towards the fire, then 
took up water. Then, tis said, the water she put in her mouth, 
and p^"-, she blew it over their cheeks. The two persons arose, 
had recovered now. Then, 'tis said, "What did you think? 
‘Dried venison she keeps,’ did you say about me? Dried venison 
did you think it was? This, for its part, is the flesh of medicine- 
men, not dried venison. Since they blew me off, for that reason 
did I dry them,” said the old woman, Old Acorn Woman did 
say so. Indeed that really was the Acorn Chieftainess. Just 
up to there it proceeds. Since the medicine-men did blow her 
off, for that reason did she do it to them. 


22. RockK-WOMAN AND A MOUNTAIN ARE A MEDICINE-MAN’s 
BANE.? 


When this set world was first begun, then was that told 
to the Old Rock Woman, “Thou, for thy part, (shalt be) 
a medicine-man poisoner? If an evil-minded medicine-man 
devours a person, thou, for thy part, shalt sing for that,’’ was 
she told. Thereupon “Yes’’ she said. “Then thy pipe shalt 
thou put in the medicine-man's mouth, thou shalt give him 
to smoke," was she told. Thereupon that she did. to him, 
here being her rock bucket, and in her bucket her stirring pad- 
dle, and her tongs. Thus was it given to the Old Rock Woman. 
'The medicine-man's heart to boil, for that purpose her bucket; 
and her stirring paddle, with that she stirs around the medicine- 
man's heart and boils it; and her tongs, with that she picks 
up rocks, hot rocks. Then she causes the stones to steam in 
her bucket, the medicine-man's heart she boils. "The medicine- 
man's heart, for that is her rock bucket medicine Now then 


5 —heen-aak‘w- with conditional -gz*. 

7 Rather unusual order. We should expect k/ehwí! ganau. 

8 That is, it is supernaturally harmful to it. 

?wigamdi, “my paternal grandfather," is an epithet of Old Rock Woman. 
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Ganéhi® Aldauyá*k'wadis! malaginín. ‘‘Gané mi dán 
mologol góyo t!omóm," nagan; het*néhi *ik!u"mank‘wa, di*àl- 
gelegaláms. Ganēhiť máxla di*ált'gwa mats!àk'* Ganéhi* ge 
ginffk'da*,* mu pleyé® goyó. Bu"bini' ba*yánk'", gane ba-ixó"t' 
goyo bu'"binf. He*dadát mók' ganàu wabilik'" goyo bu"binf. 
Ganéhi® hoyó*t', di't'giliu wala*lik‘wa goyo bu"'biní; gane 
hélel*, wahoyodàk*". 


Ganéhi® gwi'ne la*le&' ba*gwé'nbi's;> hánliwilà* wáxa 
wada; wêrata” mi gáhi nafnàk'? mi hono* gáhi nafnàk'* 
wasa. Ganéhi® alse*k'sák'sank'* há'*yà. Gana nex goyo 
dó"mk'* goyo i'ltslak'". | Goyo bu"binf dek'yü'k'auk'wók';* 

goy y ; 
waya he’ne dekʻ“iwíkʻ‘auk‘wanmaf, ga natnàkhk'* Ganatnek 
t'ga^ sigit at, pla-imasgak‘amna®,® gasi® gana'néx  la'le* 
S'umluhūīxia™, wigamdit wasumluhüixók'". Ganafnéx nékci- 
w0’k‘di há*p'klemnát*s klemánk';* ganafnéx pluwü'*k' ha*p‘- 
klemná's, bo" ganat*néx pluwü'*tk' yap!à.  Ganafnéx yaka 

, g y 
meléxi wihin, a*k'si* at alxf'k' hono®. Plalak‘wahi faga*a. 


1 Evidently contains the word da-uyda, ‘‘ medicine-spirit." Old Rock Woman 
was said to be the mountain’s '' boss." 

2 A sign of preparation for war or for a war-dance, 

3 As white war-paint. 

4 Perhaps misheard for giníik'da*. 

>This word was said not to be in ordinary use, but to be limited to myth texts. 
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for the medicine-man she sang, whereat then did die the medi- 
cine-man. Now my paternal grandmother, the Old Rock 
Woman, has done so. 

Then, "Gs said, (the mountain) Aldauyá^k^wadis'! was told 
of it. "Now the Old Rock Woman has killed the medicine- 
man,’’ was he told. Just then did he prepare himself, and his 
hair he tied up into a top-knot.? Then dust, tis said, on his 
forehead he put. Then there when he came, now dead lay the 
medicine-man. His arm he picked up, now wrenched loose 
the medicine-man’s arm. Off yonder into a pit he jumped 
with the medicine-man's arm. Then, 'tis said, he danced, 
with the medicine-man's arm he danced rapidly around brand- 
ishing it. Now he sang, danced with it. 

Then, tis said, some time elapsed. Up he looked, across 
to his younger brother he looked; now his younger brother, for 
his part, that same thing did do, now again that same thing did 
do his younger brother. Then, 'tis said, they on either side 
did nod to each other. Thus they slew the medicine-man, 
the evil-minded medicine-man. The medicine-man's arm he 
brandished before him; just as a knife 1s brandished before one, 
that he did with it. Thus when the world was set, when down 
it was placed, then thus it happened. (Thus) the s'omlóholxa'?s"? 
makes medicine, my paternal grandfather did make medicine 
with (this song and dance). Someone, I believe the Children 
Creator, made things thus. Thus, Children Creator, they call 
him, nowadays people call him thus. Thus much did my 
mother tell me, but she did not see it either. This, for its 
part, is a myth indeed. 


‘These forms are inferentials again. It seems plausible to assume that the text, 
being a medicine formula rather than an ordinary myth narrative, should have 
inferential verb forms throughout for narrative, but that Mrs. Johnson now and 
then slipped into the more easy-going aorists. 

1 For the differences between the s‘omlohdlxa*s and goyó compare Sapir, op. cit., 
Pp. 40-45. 
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23. THE ROLLING SKULL." 


The Takelmas believed in people who consisted of nothing 
but a skull; they were called Xzlam da'gaxda, " dead-person 
his-head," or Xzlam tlegilixi, ''dead-person his-skull," and 
rolled around killing people. They made a noise like bum+, 
bum-, and cried out constantly Kimi ximmi. Children were 
threatened with the skull's cry Ximz’+ximi if they did not 
mind. 
Once the people heard a skull come rolling along. They 
were terribly afraid and ran off, crying, “O’+ da da da da da! 
O’+ da da da da da!" Hot rocks were placed in a ditch and 
covered up so that the rolling skull could not see them. As the 
people ran away he rolled after them, until he rolled into the 
ditch, where he was killed. Had it not been for that, he would 

have killed everybody. 


1 This and the following fragments were elicited by a question as to whether the 
Takelmas were acquainted with the mythsof the rolling skull and the musical contest 
in which the lamprey eel comes off victor. Frances Johnson did not remember 
them well enough to tell them as myth texts. For the former of these myths compare 
Curtin's Yana tale in his ‘‘Creation Myths of Primitive America,” pp. 325-35. 
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24. EEL THE SINGER.’ 


Eel was said to have sung through the holes’ of his own 
body like a flute. He was called the best singer of all. 


1Compare, Curtin, op. cit., pp. 177-208. , 
? The markings on the lamprey eel are thought of as holes. 


II. CUSTOMS AND PERSONAL NARRATIVES.’ 


Ir How a TAKELMA HovusE was BUwILT.? 


Yap!a wilt kleméi Bém pla-idilé6"k‘, emêsi hono® 
pla-idrfló"k', hétme* honó* p!a-idil6"k‘, hagamgaman p!a-idi*- 
Lok" Héne hono? hangilíp gadak‘ hagamgaman, gadák's' 
mü'xdánhi hangilíp. Hene, yá*si* wili sidibf kleméi; hene 
gadák'si* mats!ak‘ wili helam, t'gàl ga helam k!eméi. 
Gané dak'dát' datlabàk', hà' ya? dat!abàk'. Gane dede- 
wilídadís kleméi dak'dat'sí* dahók'wal kleméi kliyi'x ganàu 
baagináxda*. Ganées'i* gák!an klemei, xāfīsgip sgap‘, gwelt'gaü 
gináx k!eméi; wili sidibís* kleméi. 


Gane datlabak‘ haf"t'bü'xt'bixik'". Gané leplés hahi- 
wü'fkü, ganát' gidi alxali yap!à; pli yogá* has'sÓ'", gas 
alxaliyana® haya pliyà Ganatnéx hoplé*n yap!afa wili; 
lep‘nixa wilf ganàt. Samdxasi® ana*néx‘ alxali, Aug wili 
ganàu. Gwás' wili yaxa wit‘géye*k‘i, gast? pli yoga® k!eméi 
habini | Ganatnex samáxa alxali, anit lep‘nixa nat‘ wili 
ganau. 


2. MARRIAGE. 


Wa-iwi he*wa?gán, tclulx hé**wa*wa*giwín; vänlas gel- 
gulixa'n wá-iwi máxa dap!alá-u máxa, gasí* gafal he'*wák' 


!An attempt was made to secure a series of texts dealing with the life of the 
Indians. The six short texts that make up this part represent the indifferent success 
obtained. Indians generally find it far more difficult to dictate an account of a 
custom, which requires a certain amount of originality, than to tell a myth which they 
have already told or heard tell doubtless more than once. 


(176) 


II. CUSTOMS AND PERSONAL NARRATIVES.! 


tT How A DLAKELMA HOUSE WAS BUILT. 


The people are making a house. A post they set in the 
ground, and here again they set one in the ground, yonder again 
they set one in the ground, in four places they set them in the 
ground. Then also they place beams across on top in four 
places, and above (these) they put one across just once. And 
just then they make the house wall; and then on top they place 
the house boards, those they make out of sugar-pine lumber. 
Then they finish it on top, on either side? they finish it. Then 
they make the door, and on top they make a hole for the going 
out of the smoke. And then they make a ladder, they notch 
out (a pole), for going down to the floor they make it; and the 
house wall they make. 

Then they finish it, all cleaned inside. Now rush mats they 
spread out inside, on such the people sit. The fireplace is in 
the center, so that they are seated on either side of the fire. In 
that way, indeed, was the house of the people long ago; in winter 
their house was such. But in summer they were sitting like 
now,‘ notin the house. Just a brush shelter they placed around, 
so that the fireplace they made in the middle. Thus they dwelt 
in summer, not as in winter in a house. 


2. MARRIAGE. 


A girl was purchased, with dentalia she was purchased. 
Now the people liked each other, the father of the girl and the 


? For further details see Sapir, Notes on the Takelma Indians of Southwestern 
Oregon, American Anthropologist, N. S., Vol. 9, pp. 262, 63. 

*'That is, they put on the boards reaching from the ridge-pole to the sides of the 
house. 

* We were sitting out in the open when this text was dictated. 


12 (UTT) 
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wa-iwi. Ga nafnagásatn hoplén yap!à. Gas‘i® tlemeyán- 
wia, wa-iwi' ya^ngwán dap!alá-u wá?da. 


K'ái gwala la*bán, tc!alx, xüáma, yeléx, k!él, dak‘, yüp', 
degàs, klel mehelf, ga nat‘ la?bán; mát*naisí* samáxa hix 
la*ban, luxüm t'gal dal*wap'ü'thk'"" ga la*bán, p‘im xum 
la^bán. Yáp!a misal yá^da* aldi‘l le?'bànx.  Hoplé^nà wá-iwi 
án yok!"oi tlila^p'a, dalwi® Amt gelgulük' tlila/p'a; dap!a’lau 
hono? gana®néx ánť gelgulük' k‘a-ila’p‘a dáltwí*. 


3. How a FEUD was SETTLED.! 


Kawit,  Yap!a tlomóxa*n klo"xámxa yowó'da* ha'tyà 
yókl"at'gwan yilim, xilam yó"k!a* yim. Tclolx ga xilam 
yO'kla^ nagánhan. Gasi® gane tclibinxa'n, gas xa*wisa* 
klemén, gasi* xa wit  "'1bil* ü'si tlümüxda*," nagdsa*n 
yaplà Aga tlomománma* ga xa*wisa^ kleméi ‘‘ Ganat‘ 
“asi, tleimf's *ü/cr," nagàn" yapla doima s Wk Gas: Wa KEH 
gulük'. ''Wede a Gsbueag, honó* dó'mxbin yá^*," nagá* 
yap!a do"máfs. Gane xa*wisa* hanyewé*, gane gwenhegwé- 
hOk A mra abil) ugüsbrndenasasbr Enos Gane 
xa*wisa^, ''Wede ganàt',' *is‘isi® nagátn." 


“Wede ga néxdam tlümüxda* haxo"nhi Af gwr 
nafnagásbindat. Ganga t!ümüxdam  yaxà, wa-iwi't‘ék‘ gè 
cifulit/a?," nagdsa'n yap!a hoplén. Gane hányewe*. '''Ganga 
ibil: Wesi”  nagásbi 'Gi'wa kligátt'P honó* yap!a do"maná?, 
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father of the youth, so for that reason they purchased the girl. 
That long ago people did to one another. Thereupon they went 
with her to see her married, the girl was taken to the youth. 

Many things were carried (as presents)—dentalia, food, 
burden-baskets, basket-buckets, skirts, basket-caps, sifting 
basket-pans, cooking baskets, that sort of things was carried 
along; but at this season, summer, camass was taken along, 
manzanita berries mixed up with sugar-pine nuts,—those were 
carried along, dried salmon was carried along. As many people 
as did go, all carried things along. Long ago, indeed, the girl 
did not know the husband, sometimes she did not like the 
husband; thus also the youth sometimes did not like the 
woman. 


3. How a FEUD was SETTLED.! 


(How) one acts as go-between. (Let us suppose) people 
who are related to each other by their children’s marriage slay 
one another, on either side they call for each other’s bones, dead 
men’s bones they call for. Dentalia, those used to be termed 
dead men’s bones. So then they make speeches to one another, 
and one is made a go-between, so that he may go between 
(both parties). “Give me blood-money, since you have slain 
me!’’ people said to each other. Now he (whose kinsman) has 
been slain, that one makes use of the go-between. “Give me 
of that kind, give me one hundred,’’ the slayer of the person is 
told. But he does not wish it. “I will not give you anything, 
I shall even kill some more of yours,’’ says the slayer of the 
person. Then the go-between returns across, then recounts 
what he has been told. "'I'll give you no blood-money!' he 
says to you,” says he. Then the go-between (adds), "' Not in 
that fashion!’ no matter how often I told him.” 

“Do not tell me that, since you have slain mine just for 
nothing, though I did nothing to you. For just no reason have 


! Compare Sapir, op. cit., pp. 270-72. 
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nagait‘e’,”  nagá* xa*wisa®. Gane  gwenhegwéhak'"nana* 
gana'néx malak” xa*wisa*, " Gane aga dümhak'"dan guxwi' 
xilam lalai” Ga mnagásafn yap!a hoplé?n tlomóxanda*. 
Gasi* gane hong hanyewé* xa*wisa*.  Emétdat dümhók'" 
t'agát, “Ganga hanyéü! kawit, ügü'si," nagá* dümhók'". 
Gast hányewe*. ‘‘‘Ganga k'áiwit ü'si, nagdsbi,” naga’ 
xa^wisa? “ K'áiwit óki," nagá* xa*wisa*, yap!a do"má's naga. 
“ Yewe déhi kliyitk‘. ` Hong yap!a do"maná?, gedé ye*gwás- 
binati  Yap!a gwala dopmanät, gasi® gafal k‘aiwi® Ók'" 
nagá* xa*wisa*. 


Gane "Hau" nagá*. ''K'áiwisit ogoyíin ` Düwü^k'" 
nagá* yapla do*máts.  ''Wéde gede yet*gwásdam, k‘diwi® 
ogtsbin.  Klá"yabadam  e?*bik'" nagá*  yapla  do"máts. 
"K'á-iwi hà'p'di más: hono? ü'si" Mi honó* yewé® 
xa^wisa^; mi senésant‘, guxwí da la*'le. ` Yokloyán mi 
k'áiwi* ók'igulugwán. Gwála yap!a. Mi senésant'. “ ‘ibi’l® 
ogoyíin, nagásbi; masi? t!oco" hà'p'di  *ü'si, nagásbi." Mii 


gwenhegwéhók'". ` Mi'sga* dak'dahàlk'wa, ‘‘Gdahi® nagá*." 
Gane ibi’l® ogts‘a’n. Gane haya wát'gwan ginitik”, gane 
ogüsafn. Yapa do"máis da'gwála oy6n, 4a’k‘s1® tlos'ó" 
hà'p'dihi ogoyín.  Gana*néx hoplé?nà yap!a tlomóxanda?, 
k'aiflà/p'asi* honó* k'ái gwala ogüsa*n hà'yà.  Xa*wisa*s ít 
hono* Ka ogoyín, tc!ülx ogoyin; adat' dümhók' "da^ ga 
xebé'n, ga tclolx  ogotk wa. | Yapla  do'"máts ant k'ai 
ogoik'wa. 


—Literally, '' in-front-of-that you-will-be-returned-with- (it) ."' 
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you. ‘slain one of mine, though yonder my girl is dwelling,” 
(thus) people spoke to one another in times long past. Then 
he returns across. “‘Just you give me blood-money!’ he says 
to you. “Too far will it go! People will yet be slain,’ say I,” 
says the go-between. Then, recounting what he has been 
entrusted to say, the go-between: tells him thus, “Now these 
whose (kinsman) has been slain, their heart has become sick.” 
That did people of long ago say to one another when they killed 
each other. So then once more the go-between turns across. 
On this side he whose (kinsman) has been slain cries. “Keep 
on going across! Many things he must give me,” says he whose 
(kinsman) has been slain. So he returns across. ““ Just you 
give me something!’ he says to you,” says the go-between. 
"Give him something!" says the go-between, to the slayer of 
the person he says it. “Perhaps too far it goes. Yet shall 
people be slain; they will get even with you. Many people will 
be killed, so for that reason give him something!” says the 
go-between. 

Then “Yes” he says. "Illgive him something. It is well," 
says the slayer of the person. “You shall not get even with 
me, Ill give you something. Friends to each other we are," 
says the slayer of the person. “Some little thing do you also 
give me in return!" Now the go-between returns again; now 
he whoops, his heart has become glad. Now it is known that 
it is intended to give him something. Many are the people. 
Now he whoops. "'I give you blood-money,' he says to you. 
‘Do you too give me a little bit,’ he says to you." Then he 
relates to them what he has heard. A certain one answers him, 
“Just that he says." Then they give each other blood-money. 
Now on either side they proceed to each other and give each 
other (presents). The slayer of the person gives most of all, 
to him, in his turn, is given just a little bit. Thus in time 
long past, indeed, people (acted) when they slew one another. 
And also the women on both sides give each other many things. 
And the go-between also is given something, dentalia are given 
to him. On this side he whose (kinsman) has been slain, that 
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4. How A BAD-HEARTED MEDICINE-MAN HAS HIS GUARDIAN 
SPIRITS DRIVEN OUT OF HIM.! 


Goyo i'ts!lak'" ganàt' bayeweyagwán? yo"lápxda* yap!a 
gayawanát. Gasi® án? dó'mia gelgulugwán, gasi® gatal 
yo"lápxda* ba-ihimimán. S‘umlohdlxa’s xebétn, ánť yap!a 
gamáxdi* xebéfn.  ' Ga panák, nagan Ant ak hagu- 
xwít'g"a* xebétn. Gas? pani xü'ne la*le' gáni yap!a abai- 
lemétx. Hé‘lt‘a® án? yok!oyáin Wihin hemé*ham, mi! 
gelelá'xaldi*n; wihin hemé*ham s'omlohólxas hé‘lt‘a. Goyo 
bayeweyàk'" yo"lápxda*, himimán. 


Gane da?p'fya mats!agan goyoó lap's wäi Gane k‘o®px 
badabát' wa*dixda, gane yo"lápxda* mí*sgatn bayewé*.  Gásit 
bayewéida® Ant yo"m hadé*da nagá* goyd. Gané hono? 
gahi nátinagà gani plul' badabáti. Gané hono? bayewéida* 
yo"lápxda gane yo"m hadé*da nagá*. Gané goyo man mixál 
bayewéida® yo"lápxda. Mi gam bayewé*, Gane wa*himidán 
goyo, “Wede ts!a-imàt, aldi hé"Hél*k'," nagan, goyo wa*hi- 
midán. Gane hono* gahí* na*nagà; gane hono? bayewé* 
yo'lápxda?, gane yó"m hono? hadé'da naga*. Man misal 
bayewéida*; mi xibini bayewé*. Gane honó* gahí* nafnagà, 
hono? yewé* yo"lápxda. Man  mixal bayewéidat. ^ Gas 
«Wede ts laamataanagcan cse heglel*ke Tssa MmU dan” 
ga nafnagan.  Gasi* man bayewéida* yo"lápxda; mi déhal 
bayewé®, mil ixdil bayewé*. Gana*néx man; gani yap!ami’s 
la*lit‘a®, mi! yaplami's bayewé*, naga’. 


! Compare Sapir, Journal of American Folk-lore, Vol. xx, p. 48. 
? —ba-iyeweyagwán. 


? Literally, “ raw,” 7. e., such as are not medicine-men. 
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one does so, that one gives him dentalia. The slayer of the 
person does not give him anything. 


4. How A Bap-HEARTED MEDICINE-MAN HAS HIS GUARDIAN 
SPIRITS DRIVEN OUT OF HIM.! 


A bad-hearted medicine-man—of such a one the guardian 
spirits are driven out, since he eats up people. Now it is not 
desired to kill him, so for that reason his guardian spirits are 
driven out. A s'omlohólxafs does it, raw? people do not do it. 
"Do that to him,” he is told; he, (the medicine-man), does 
not do it of his own free will.” So now night has come, now the 
people have assembled together in the house. His song I do 
not know. My mother used to imitate it, now I have forgotten 
it; my mother used to imitate the song of the s'omlohólxa*s. 
The medicine-man's guardian spirits he causes to go out, they 
are driven out. 

Then the medicine-man is placed alongside of the fire 
without a blanket. Then ashes are clapped all over his body, 
and one of his guardian spirits goes out. Now as it goes out 
(the medicine-man groans) A", and there is blood in the medi- 
cine-man's mouth. Then he does that same thing to him again, 
now claps ashes over him. Now when his guardian spirit goes 
out again, then there is blood in his mouth. Now the medicine- 
man counts how many of his guardian spirits go out. Now 
two have gone out. Then the medicine-man is addressed, 
“Do not hide them! Let them all go!” he is told, the medicine- 
man is addressed. Then again that same thing he says to him; 
now again his guardian spirit goes out, and again blood is in 
his mouth. He counts how many go out; now three have gone 
out. Then again he does that same thing to him, again his 
guardian spirit goes. He counts how many go out. Thereupon 


4 Literally, “in his own heart." 
5 = gel-yaláaxaldi*n, literally, “I breast-lost it.” 
6 Literally, '' at-night once," t. e., “in one night." 
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“Gani mi dí henéin?" nagán goyd.  Gwála yap!a will 
debü*. Gas‘i® *Há-u," naga®, “mi hené*n, mi! anr k'ài."— 
" Dedilümü'sgat? Mit di" bas’ Jala dee Ha-u, "nasa 
"Ne hono? gathi na*nák'," nagan  s'omlohólxa's. Gas‘ 
gahi® naf*nagà, máxla k'alák'alhi, rwóbadabáti; Ant kal 
bayewé* yo"lápxda, mi henétn S‘omlohdlxa’s gá na*nagà; 
goyd l'ltslak'" yapla gayawanát*, gá gafal gá* nagan. Las 
wihin ga* néx! meléxi, aldi' wihin yiwín ga* meléxina®. Gas‘ 
goyo ba*yewéida® kai he*ne máxla *algü'güwik'" nat’ la?le* 
Gá na*nagàn goyo i'ltslak'".  Wihín ear nex meléxi, gf's 
Ani alxílgin. 


s. FRANCES JOHNSON IS CURED BY A MEDICINE-WoMAN.’? 


Gané xíh'*xwinia-uda?*, géhi goyo mahai xíli"xwat. Gane 
sa*nsansinia™; k‘a-11la’p‘agan ba*xé"dan, ga ganàu sa*nsdnsa®n. 
Gane he*ne gi ts'!awit' eit'e, Amt nek gwelfiisi Mi bo'"sít 
bêm ik!wenéhi'n, hop!éns‘i® áni* nék gweliüs wa-iwi eit'e*da*. 


Last xílkwi lo"lagwánma* hé*ne xilam la?lit'e, | Gas 
gané goyo lagagámdan, wiham goyo lagagámt'; goyo gamgám 
dak'dé hoyó*t'* Gas'* mihis lohoit‘e*. Gas‘i® goyo yimís'al- 


! Literally, “ that speaking." 
? Compare Sapir, op. cit., pp. 43, 44. 
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“Do not hide them!” he is told, "let them go!" In one night 
that is done to him. Now he counts them as his guardian 
spirits go out; now five have gone out. Now ten have gone 
out. In that way he counts them. Then when it has come to 
twenty, now twenty have gone out, he says so. 

“Are they all gone now?’’ is asked the medicine-man. 
Many are the people, the house is full. Thereupon “Yes” he 
says. "Now they are all gone, there are none now.’’—“ Do 
you tell the truth? Have they all disappeared now?” There- 
upon "Yes' he says. “ Well, do that same thing to him again,” 
is told the s'omlohólxafs. So that same thing he does to him, 
dust he rubs over him, claps it upon him. No more do his 
guardian spirits go out, they are all gone now. That has the 
s'omlohólxats done to him. Since the bad-hearted medicine- 
man ate up people, for that reason was that done to him. Now 
my mother did tell me that account;' they are all my mother's 
words, that which she did tell me. Now when the medicine- 
man has recovered, just like one that has had ashes thrown in 
his face has he become. That is done to evil-minded medicine- 
men. My mother did tell me that account, but I did not see it. 


s. FRANCES JOHNSON IS CURED BY A MEDICINE-WOMAN.’ 


Now while they were playing woman's shinny-ball? right 
there a great medicine-woman was playing shinny-ball. Then 
they were fighting with one another; the women (of one side) 
were beaten, for that reason they fought with one another. 
Now at that time I was a fast runner, no one beat me in running. 
But today I hold a staff in my hand, while long ago, when I 
was a girl, no one beat me in running, 

Now when the shinny-billet was played with, at that time 
I became sick. Now then a medicine-man was paid, my father 
did pay a medicine-man. Four medicine-men danced for me.‘ 


3 See Sapir, American Anthropologist, N. S., Vol. 9, pp. 26r, 62. 
‘Literally, “ over-me he-danced." 
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dam” Mi agast yO'"k!"at'k! yá^; xumas' tlak' xàbinwini, 
Anil wana t!a’k‘ debü*, Au gana de*ügü'si, xisi® Ani Ka 
u'ewátm Dayo'gámxa gás'iť gané yimís'alda?n goyo ga hawi 
Ani® dak'dé hoydét‘a®*. Aga goyo gamgám yaxa dak'dé hoyé*t’, 
gási* há'ga goyo yimís'aldanda* ga hawi áni* dak'dé hoyé't’. 
Yimís'aldanda* wihín goyo wOlt', hene yá* gane ba-1khy1'*k'. 


Gané yap!a *altleméx; Amt gi'alxfgin yap!a *altleméxda?, 
mi lohoit'é. Gane hoyó*t' habébini dihá-uda la*lit‘a® yá". 
Gane “itl4ni, gwélxda i'üxda itlánip'," nagá* goyo’a. Gas 
"Aga yó'"*sda? mi'*wa," negési. Mi lohoit‘e®; nék'di yowófs? 
Gasi* biliwáldana* tchdáxgwa, ka hene bêm ba-ixó"dinma*?, 
nafnex nafnagá*, Bo" aga bêm, la-udánxbigf, andit! wafa- 
gamt? QGanat*néx ba-1xÓ"t'  wafaganítn ba-ixó"dina?. Gas 
he'nehi ba*tlebét'e*- “Xuma tüs hinder napal e CL 
goyo üyü's. Gasi* gane ga nagá*, “Hawi nak‘i, bo"né hawi 
wa*díxda* 1k!u"minítn." | Gane hono* he*lél*, gane aldi *ik!u"- 
mán wa*dixdék‘; gane yó"m k!él ganau mats!àk'. Gane aldi 
"iklu"mán; legwélsi déxdagwa wa, yim ba-iginik'", k!él ganau 
mats!ak‘. A'ni* hono xilam la?lit'e*. 


Lt 


Gane ga nagá*, ""Wede honó* xilam lap‘kleit‘, gii 
cü'alp'gi* eit‘e®, wede lohók': eit'et. Lohók^* eit‘e® yá* hefne 
yá^ hono? xilam lap dat?” negési. ‘‘ Wa-iwi dà, ani i'ltslak'" 
wa*himit' yap!a, guxwi' yaxa da, ü'yüfs yaxà,” nagá* gane 
goyo. "Gang pla'gán, xi Co klemán, pla'gán; he®ne ya? 
xuma daf*ók'Sk'" Gane xi t'ü kleméi wihin; gané plegénxi, 


! Either ándi (—áni* di) or wede dí may here be used as negative interrogative 
particle, according to whether wa*aganit'is taken as aorist (“you feel it;" aorist 
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Now then I almost died. Thereupon I dreamt of a medicine- 
woman. And now I was nothing but bones; and my food was 
half a spoonful, not even a full spoonful, not that much did 
my mother give me to eat, nor did I drink any water. And 
now in the fall I dreamt of that medicine-woman who had not 
yet danced for me. These four medicine-men had been dancing 
for me, but yonder medicine-woman I had dreamt of—that one 
had not yet danced for me. My mother went to fetch the 
medicine-woman I dreamt of, and just then she came. 

Then the people assembled together. I did not see the 
people as they came together, I was dead now. Then she 
danced just when it had come to be after the middle of the day. 
Then “Hold her! Do you people hold her legs and hands,” 
said the medicine-woman, for her part. Now "She here might 
start up,’’ she said concerning me. Now I was dead; who starts 
up (when he is dead)? Then jumping upon the disease spirit, 
something like a splinter of wood being pulled out, thus she did. 
If nowadays a splinter of wood should hurt you, would you not 
feel it? In that way she pulled it out; I felt it when she pulled 
ieout, And just then I arose. “Give me food, mother,” I 
said. Thereupon the medicine-woman laughed (from joy). 
Now thereupon that she said, “Tell her to wait until now I 
set right her body.’’ Then again she sang, then set my body 
completely right. Then the blood she put into a basket- 
. bucket. Now everything she set right; with her lips she sucked 
it from me, took out the blood, and put it into the basket- 
bucket. Not again did I become sick. 

Then that she said, “ Not again will you become sick as 
long as I remain alive, as long as I do not die. Just when I 
should die, just then will you again become sick,” she said to 
me. “She is a good girl, not badly she talks to people, ever 
good her heart, ever she laughs,’’ then said the medicine- 
woman. ' Now let her bathe. Prepare hot water, let her 


stem agan- with organic second a) or potential (‘‘ you would feel it;" non-aorist 
stem ag[a]n- with inorganic second a). 
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hefne yá* xuma *igii’s'i. Agas‘i® aldi mi ha*yeweya™, goyos'i* 
mi! né“s° yewé®. 


Ba*yewénxi; an hono* xilam la*lit‘e® hé*ne gas. (Gane 
ba?yeweit'e*da* ü'lükht'k' he*'lemétx, ánat' la%lé‘ dagáxdek', 
Ani kai ü'elükht'k. Gwen*wi'*xap‘ ga yá* dágaxdek' alt'géye- 
Uoivafn,  Ganafnéx ba*yewénxi, ga gafal gí*a da*hó"xgwatn 
goë, “Gas wi aldi^ bo". yapla ga nagás*"  A'ni. k’ai soyo, 
ant? k'ai yoklor e nagas bo" agama yat M Gis ESSA 
alxígitn ` Wit*wákdi ga’plini goyó mi Sa hono® wihin 
"t'áda*" naga; éme* ba-ikliy?®k‘ wit awa xilamnát, gadák' 
hoyótt', Gí*à ganafnex alxiigitn goyd. Yapla *alt'gü*s'? goyo 
wifin, gíxgap' ogoihi, agas'!?* góm Ant gana*néx yap!a? goyo. 


6. A RAID OF THE UPPER TAKELMA.? 


sama mü'xdàn wígamdisf' Yik‘'yak‘wa‘ ló"k', gehíhi* 
wayát. Dahó"xa la?le', t'geméthauhit, gane hínau *ályuwuyá"; 
pli yaxa degülü'klalx dáks'o"màl Mi wul'x? me! lalé’, mihi? 
k!üwüwiá* nó", Gane hefnéhi wigámdi wa-iwít'a he®néhi 
geltl'ayàk', "oi hami?t' yuk'yák wa gede wayá^da*. Geldi- 
yálxalt'kleit'"'" nagá* wigamdi wa-iwít'a. He®ne yá*hi ga 
naga®, “64,” wihàm. Gwényewé*, máxa yewewált'. Wígamdi 
xàplinó"k'wa, mi! waik'his wigamdi ‘‘Ba*dép‘! mi! ‘ali 
wülx." Ba’hi®bili®, ganéhi® no" klawu? máxadid; datmáxau 
yá'hi waya^niá'*, 


| efi? $*-52*. 

? yap!a alt güi*s', ‘‘ people white," refers to white men; yap/a alone, ordinarily 
simply “ person, people," by contrast here means “ Indian." 

3 In speaking of the Upper Takelma the word wull is here used, a term ordinarily 
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bathe, just then you shall give her food to eat." Then my 
mother prepared warm water. Then she made me bathe, just 
then she gave me food. Thereupon they all now returned home 
yonder, and now the medicine-woman returned next door. 

She cured me; not again did I become sick as at that time. 
Then, when I recovered, my hair all came out; in this way 
did my head become—no hair of mine at all. A neckerchief, 
just that I tied about my head. Thus she cured me; for that 
reason, I, for my part, believe in medicine-men. But nowadays 
all people say that, "Nothing the medicine-men, nothing they 
know,” say nowadays these (people) growing up. But I have 
seen many. Two of my cousins are medicine-men, and also 
another one (who) calls my mother aunt. Here he came when 
my elder sister was sick, and danced for her. I, for my part, 
have thus seen medicine-men. White people's doctors are 
different, they give people medicine; but we Indian medicine- 
men are not thus. 


6. A RAID OF THE UPPER TAKELMA.? 


One summer my paternal grandfather was trapping at 
Yak yak wa,” right there he slept. The evening came, it was 
getting dark; then up river they looked, a fire was just blazing 
on top of the mountains. Now the Shastas* were coming hither, 
and people ran off down river. And just then my paternal . 
grandmother bethought herself, “Oh, it is right there at Yük'- 
yák'wa that your father is sleeping. Did you forget him?” 
said my paternal grandmother. Just then that said my father, 
"Oh!" He turned back, went back for his father. My paternal 
grandfather was warming his back, now my paternal grand- 
father had nearly gone to sleep. “Get up! Now right here 


referring to the Shastas. Indeed Frances Johnson used the English name Saste to 
translate the Indian wul, though, when asked, she definitely declared that she had 
reference to the Lat'ga^wá* or Upper Takelma. 

t Yük'yák'wa was a well-known salt-marsh where many deer were caught. 
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Ganéhi? gwel'wa’+k‘wi® la*lit‘a® ba*détyeweyagwán, agási* 
wihám'à  k!u'yápxadidl dap!a’la-u ga’p'ini gelweyànxafn.! 
Ganéhi mi hono? klüwüwiá'  ba*déyeweyagwán,  agásr 
wihám waya? klu'yápxadidl. | Gwi'ne sitwó'k'di waik', Au 
k‘wa"xk‘; agásí mi! yap!a ëmt k'ài, gá?ptinihi yaxa wáya* 
hawi wihàm k!u'yápxadil. Agás álumtà dafmáxau pli 
falxi'gin, gdsi® xi’+*nehi yanàk' wülxta. Ganéhi® hu"+ wülx 
mi yawá*. Mi yo'mi yap!à; agdsi® yapla k!awd"da® mi 
da*máxau, héténe yá*hi iguyü'*xa*n. ‘Wtlx mi me*wok'," 
nagasa*nhi® k!u"'yápxadiMd. ‘‘Gwidi nmnafnagayik'"' nagásatn 
k'u"yápxadil. Wiham  hogáts yük', klu"'yápxas:* hono® 
hogwa's yuk. 


" Ba?bilwabát" Mi wilx'a dé*t‘an, mii hono* dé*t'an 
wiüt'géyeklin Ha®s’6" yá*'hi waik'; ganéhi® ba Didi mi! 
k!üwü'/5 “Ge wili®, nó" ge wiit Mi" “pay saelan 


wülx, "Ge wili! nó"," nagá-ahi? wülx. D6"k‘ gà'plini ánatnàk' 
gà/plni dont *almi*s, ga ya*hi gweldà hiwili® wiham, awasi 
k!u'yápxa* fán yok!woi gwidat' hiwilíudat. ` Gane mihi 
ts'ínits!anx wülx *alwa'dít'gwan.  '"Háwi ba*be* maháit'a 
wail‘ bo"s'f* p'elék's'a*,? ba*be* hawi wayá*,"*nagásatnhit. Aga 
donk" gweldaná* wihàm, gadak' yá^'hi nagá*, gáhi dexebétn 
donk" gadak' nagá-ida*.  Ganehi* wiham gált'agwa ik!u"man, 
agdsi® yiwiya™ wulx, ts'linfts'lanx; eme®ne yá?hi mi! tslayak‘. 
< Hot" mi! nagát, wíhamfa ba?bilíf'U, mi hó'k' "Ge wii, 
ge wili® no", ge wili®,”’ nagasa®nhi®. Géme*di hono* alda?gink' ?* 


150 heard for gelwayaanxa*n. 

? Pronounced in a violent whisper. 
3A loud and prolonged whisper. 

* Literally, “ still up-sun-big sleep!” 
5 Upper Takelma form of p'eléxa*. 
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are the Shastas." Up he jumped, then down river his father 
and heran off. Far off indeed were they all sleeping. 

Then, when the early morning came, their journey was 
started again, but my father indeed and his friend, two youths, 
were sleeping together. Now then again they all ran off, 
their journey was started, but my father and his friend were 
sleeping. I do not know how long they slept, they did not wake 
up; but now there were no more people, just the two indeed 
did still sleep—my father and his friend. But only a little 
while before a fire had been seen afar off, and all night long the 
Shastas, indeed, were going on. Then hu"+ the Shastas now 
were talking. Now they caught up with the people; but when 
now the people had run off far away, just then (my father and 
his friend) nudged each other. “The Shastas have now arrived 
here," said he and his friend to each other. “What are we 
going to do?” said the friends to each other. My father was a 
runner, and also his friend was a runner. 

“Let us jump up!’’ Now the Shastas, for their part, were 
in front of them, and they also were surrounded on all sides. 
Just in the middle they seemed to be sleeping; then they jumped 
up, and scampered off. “There they run, down river there they 
run!’’? Now p‘4+* shouted the Shastas. “There they run down 
river,” said the Shastas. Two logs were like this, two logs were 
together; right under those ran my father, but he did not know 
which way his friend had run. Now then the Shastas were 
angry with one another. “Still sleep when the sun is way up!“ 
And just now they were going out to war, (yet) still they sleep 
when the sun's way up, “ they said to one another. While my 
father was under these logs, one passed right over them; that 
same thing he said, as he passed over the logs. Then my 
father got ready his bow, while the Shasta was talking, was 


* Bitter sarcasm. The Shastas are finding fault with one another for allowing the 


men to escape. 
7A hoarse whisper. 
8Literally, “when did they find him again?" t. e., “they never found him 


again." 
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Gí*wa no" yá'hi, gé hono? pla-iditwiliwia". Ganéhi® 
dewénxa lalé‘; gwel*wa’k‘withi wigámdi wa-iwít'a plagá-ihi 
hawi” t'gemétla-uda?*, mi yaxa hánt'ada mi plülü'plalhi, 
diháut'gwan nagá*. Ganéhi® wigámdita du"gít'gwa wafitloxóxi. 
Ganéhi® "Mi *alé hánt'ada wülx," napa? mi’ *als'o"mál 
kl'üwüwiá". Ganéhi® mi'sga* wili heyé*x 1dá t!ít'a^ háp'sdi'! 
ganát/hi k'abáxa* yap!à, agdsi® mi hánt' *also"mál *e*biyá's, 
agásit wil mi'sga* hawi “Am? also"mal yap!à. ‘‘*Ali laba, ali 
laba,” nagá-ihit, nak!à t'bó'xit? naga, wülxsit mi emé® la*le* 
Ganéhi® mi! dak'yo"mikwa, mi tslayagán. ‘Ha’ h& ha,” 
mil wiyffk' tslayagánma?, “Gi *eit‘e®, wede dümxdap', Dilo"mi? 
yugamá's ite" nagd-ihi®, Ga wil mi'sga* hetlemék!in, 
k'abáxa, gurda”, tlomxixa, büs' klemen wii mi'sga* yapl!à. 
A'/ni* hono? gwi ginffk' yaxà, ganéhi® hínau yewe*.  Lat'ga*wát 
xebé'n. Gana*néxhi yap!a hop!é”n henenagwásat*n. Gana*nex 
meléxi wihin, hawi ĉan wiham yõ'k“. 


‘With gesture towards some Indian lads that happened to be about. 
2 =tbdur-hit, 
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angry; when he was right close to him now, he shot at him. 
"* Ho*!" now he said; my father, for his part, jumped up and 
ran. “There he runs, there he runs down river, there he runs!" 
they said to one another. They never found him again. 

Just way off down river, there again they were camping. 
Then the next day came. Right early in the morning my 
paternal grandmother was bathing when yet it was dark; now 
just on the other side of the river (the Shastas) now were march- 
ing, one after another they passed on. Then my paternal 
grandmother, for her part, snatched together her clothes. 
Then she said, “ Now right here on the other side of the river 
are the Shastas," and to the mountains they ran off. Then 
one house was left (with) a person's sons just like those little 
boys;* while now they were all half up the mountain the people 
of the one house were not yet in the mountains. “Take this 
along, take this along,’’ they said, all kinds of noise they made, 
but the Shastas had already got to be here. Now then they 
caught up with them, and they were shot. ‘“ Ha’ ha hâ,” now 
they groaned as they were shot. “It is I. Do not kill me. 
I am one who married at Ditlo"mi,'? he said. That one house 
was cleaned out—his sons, his wife, his mother-in-law—exter- 
minated were the people of the one house. No further did they 
still go, then returned up river. The people of Lat‘gat did so. 
just in that way did the people of long ago destroy each other. 
Thus did my mother tell me; not yet had she married my father. 


* He thinks to be shown mercy by representing himself as related to some people 
that live further up the river. 


13 


III. MEDICINE FORMULAS.’ 


I. WHEN SCREECH-OwL TALKS. 

Wada dap‘o"p‘ati ó"p' bobop'. ''Xemelát'édi? Dewénxa 
hadéhal na?nán? hafíxdil na?nán, gas yámx ga-iwadá*, yom 
ga-twada®. ^ Xemelàt'" nagan. Gas dewénxa  hafixdi'l 
naga?nán. Ga nagánhan hat‘ga*dé hoplé'n, bo"si® emé® Au 
ga nagàn. ‘‘Yap!a lohóg"ulàük'," ne*yéé boa bobop' yiwi- 
yá-uda*, 


2. WHEN HUMMINGBIRD IS SEEN. 


" Walohogwadá* ü'lüklt'k' datibü?t'básda*. Wili*t’ ganau 
wahawaxxiwigwada*.”’ 


3. WHEN HooriNcG-Owr TALKS. 


T'gwalá^ ga nagan, ''Libín di we*gás'dam? Hat; dat gas 
yawá'da falfyo.  Nék'di t'omomán?  He*dadá* yap!a gwalà. 
Gé di alxígit', ge dí lohoyá'*?* Ga dí gasal libín we*gásdam?" 
nagán t'gwalá* yiwiyá-uda*. 


4. WHEN YELLOWHAMMER TALKS. 


Yap!a baxámda* alt!ayàk, '' Yaplas'íf* baxátm!"—"'' Baxáx- 
mia-uda* yap!a ma dí faltlayagit?” ga nagan yiwiyá-uda* 
tier 


! See Sapir, Journal of American Folk-lore, pp. 35-40, for interlinear translations 
and explanations of the significance of the charms. 
? Literally, “I shall cause to be or do." naan- is causative of non-aorist intr. na-. 
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III. MEDICINE FORMULAS.! 


1. WHEN SCREECH-OWL TALKS. 


One blows tobacco (smoke) towards the screech-owl. 
“Dost thou wish to eat? Tomorrow I shall obtain? five or ten 
(deer), so that thou shall eat fat, blood shalt thou eat. Thou 
wishest to eat," he is told. And then, on the morrow, about 
ten (deer) are obtained.? That used to be done in my land long 
ago, but nowadays here that is not said to them. “People are 
about to die," they say nowadays, indeed, when a screech-owl 
talks. 


2. WHEN HUMMINGBIRD IS SEEN. 


“Thou shalt die with my hair which thou pullest out of 
the side of my head! In thy house thou shall rot with it!” 


3. WHEN HooriNc-Owr TALKS. 


To a hooting-owl that is said, " Dost thou bring me news? 
Off yonder towards the north look thou! Who has been killed? 
There far away are many people. Didst thou see them there, 
did people die there? Didst thou for that reason bring me 
news?” is told a hooting-owl when he talks. 


4. WHEN YELLOWHAMMER TALKS. 


When people come he discovers them, “ People are coming!” 
—“ Didst thou discover people as they kept coming?” that is 
said to a yellowhammer when he talks. 


? Literally, ‘‘ they were caused to be or do." nagaan- is causative of aorist intr. 
nagat-. 
4 =l hotyáut, 
(195) 
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5. WHEN THE NEw Moon APPEARS. 


Bixal ba*t!ebét‘a®! sgelewáldan, '' Dap'óit'e?, déhi khyák'de*? 
Hait yapla 'Amadi lohó*! néxigit, ma yá* nafnát'e?, hawi® 
ba*dép'de*. Ts Ka gwala hétne he*nagwásbik'na*, Jop am 
gaisbik‘na®, Eau gwala lasgim īūxgwàt‘ *isi® ga gaisbik'na*, 
gas hawi ba*tlebét'um- "Ma ya natah eue xi BOX: 


6. WHEN THERE IS A HEAvy FALL OF SNOW. 


"'['gam* méi degingán gwens'o"màl s‘iulit‘a®, gwent'gém* 
hagwelt'gétmt'gam,"? nagánhan plans Gas ant lopl!ót', 
hono? ha-uhanáts.  Gelheyéx oläns, án t'gam ha-uhi'mia 
gelgulük. 


7. WHEN IT STORMS IN WINTER. 
GwalX' mahai wók'da*, gas‘ 
< Herdada tiina ND ap IHE 
Ie dada Anak NA 
He®s‘o"mal hi nàk'" degesi*t’, 
He*wilamxa hi nák'" t'gap'xi'üt'e?, 
Wede mé! ginagwat', 
Wede mé gingàt'. 
Hàp'de* xilam yo klas 
Yewé sallatsàk'," 
nagan gata.  Wihin k!u"'yápxa* malák'wók', ‘‘ Gwal't' mahai 
w6k‘1®, ga na*gítk'." 


! Literally, “when it arises. ” 

? Literally, “ahead I shall go.” 

3'This word is intended to represent a prolonged yelling. 

t Probably intended to frighten away the frogs and lizards that eat up the moon. 
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5. WHEN THE NEw Moon APPEARS. 


When the new moon appears,’ it is shouted to, “I shall 
prosper, I shall yet remain alive^ Even if people ‘Would that 
he died!’ do say of me, just like thee shall I do, again shall I 
arise. Even if all sorts of evil beings devour thee, when frogs 
eat thee up, many evil beings—lizards, even when those eat thee 
up, still dost thou rise again. Just lke thee shall I do in time 
to come. Bo +!’” 


6. WHEN THERE IS A HEAvy FALL OF SNow. 


" Hither® drive on the elks that dwell in back of the moun- 
tain, the black necked ones down in dark places,’’ Snow used to 
be told. Thereupon it did not snow, he became quiet again. 
Snow is stingy; he does not desire to drive down elks. 


7. WHEN IT STORMS IN WINTER. 
When a great wind arrives, thereupon 


“ Pass thou away from here. With thy digging-stick 
Pass thou away from here. 
Beyond the mountain pass thou with thy sifting 
basket-pan, 
Beyond Wilámxa' pass thou with thy digging-stick. 
Come thou not hither with it. 
Come thou not hither! 
Thy children dead people’s bones 
Perchance with their feet do touch,” 


just that was said to her. A friend of my mother’s told her, 
“Should a great wind arrive, that shall you say to it.” 


5 Each syllable of this formula is recited pompously by itself. 

5 -l'gem and -t'géemt'gam are probably intentionally used to alliterate with #gam, 
"elk." There may be a folk-etymology involved. 

1 Or Alwilámxadis, a mountain. 
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8. WHEN A WHIRLWIND COMES. 
Gasi® p‘o"vamx wili batfit'gewálak'", dedewiléda tea? 
poy 
salp u'lütpihn See ere DEET e) cwrneixcde eres 
nagan. 


o A PRAYER TO THE WIND. 

"Hé!  Gweltwa*didé ba-ideye'giwidá* kawa ‘1’/lts!ak’, 
dák'hawalák'idé ba-ideye'grwidá*, dak' rüdé ba-ideye*grw1idá:, 
hatslek'tshgidé ba-ideye’giwida® k'ái*wa *r'lts!lak'", daksaldé 
ba-ideye*giwidá* k'ái*wa *"i'lts!ak'"." "Hene dap opau, “h*+,” 
nagan. 


IO. WHEN THERE IS A HEaAvy RAIN. 


"Gwinétdi ha-uhán'sda*? ge*né loplodàt'.  Dit'gayük!u- 


mada duyüm *alplitc lóltc lalhip*. 


I1. WHEN ONE SNEEZES. 
"Nék'di k'üyümísi? ‘ Dap‘dit‘a®,’ néxdaba?*, 'hawi bé 
mu'*xdàn? déhi khyigadát.'* Desbü'sba-usdaba*." 


' 4. e., the wind. 
? Literally, ‘‘ yet day once." 
? Doubtless misheard for k/itgadá*. 
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8. WHEN A WHIRLWIND COMES. 


Now a whirlwind whirls up past the house, the earth is 
kicked by the door. “fk? fen, thy friend I am, thy kinsman 
Ig 1S said to it. 


o A PRAYER TO THE WIND. 


“Hë! From down my body shalt thou drive out evil things, 
from the crown of my head shalt thou drive them out, from 
over my hands shalt thou drive them out, from within my 
backbone shalt thou drive out evil things." Then they blow, 
DY is said to it.’ 


Io. WHEN THERE IS A HEAvy RAIN. 


“ How long before thou wilt cease? So long hast thou been 
raining!" (To those in the house: "Do ye burn cat-tail 
rushes towards the west." 


II. WHEN ONE SNEEZES. 


“Who calls my name? ‘Thou shalt prosper, shall ye say 
of me, ‘yet another day’ shalt thou still go ahead. ^ Ye shall 
blow to me"? 


“That is, ‘‘mayest thou continue to live.” 
* That is, ‘‘blow a whiff of tobacco smoke for my prosperity. ” 


MOGRBUITARY. 


This does not pretend to be more than a list of the 
Takelma verb, noun, and adjective stems obtained either in 
texts or otherwise. Only such derivatives, in the main, are 
given as either offer some difficulty in regard to formation or 
whose significance is not immediately obvious from the etymo- 
logy. An almost unlimited number of other derivatives, par- 
ticularly from verbs, may be formed by means of the various 
prefixes and suffixes discussed in The Takelma Language oj 
Southwestern Oregon! (referred to as T. L.). Derivative forms 
are printed indented under the stems. The independent pro- 
nominal, demonstrative, and adverbial stems, particles, and 
interjections are listed in the grammar and need not be 
repeated here. In constructing forms from the materials 
presented in this vocabulary it should be remembered that the 
various phonetic processes described in the grammar operate; in 
particular, t- umlaut is to be made allowance for. The alpha- 
betic order followed is asin English. k/, p/, and t! follow k‘, p‘, 
andi respectively; Gel follows t/: c is to be sought under es: u, 
when variant of o, is found with o, when variant of ú, with ú, 
which follows tel References for forms are to page and line of 
this volume. 


List OF ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS. 


abl.=ablaut vocalism (T. L., $31) (7-) 2 instrumental-;- is dropped in 
@ec.=accent 3d per. subj. 3d per. obj. aorist 
act.=active and in 3d per. obj. imperative 
adj.=adjective GUN NGA) 

adv.=adverb indir.—indirect object, i. e., tran- 
caus.=causative (T. L., $45) sitive verbs so designated use 
comit. = comitative (T. L., $46) suffix -s- when object is rst or 
cont.=continuative (T. L., $43) 2d per. unless, in non-aorist 
contr.— contract verb (T. L., $65) stems, marked indir. -x- (T. L., 
frequ.=frequentative (T. L., $43) $47) 


! Bulletin 40, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
(201) 
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anf.=infinitive (T. L., $74) 

intr.—intransitive 

ary. = irregular 

iter. — iterative (T. L., $43) 

n. ag.=noun of agency (T. L., $$79 
-82) 

obj. = object 

pass. ptc. = passive participle (T.L., 


$77) 
per.= person 
pl. = plural 


recipr. — reciprocal (T. L., $55) 

sing. = singular 

subj. =subject 

subor.=subordinate form (T. L., 
$79) 

T. L.=“ The Takelma Language of 
Southwestern Oregon” (Bulle- 
tin 40, Bureau of American 
Ethnology) 

tr. = transitive 

uncontr. = uncontracted 

sit. — usitative 

voc. = vocative 

? = doubtful 

[ ]=inorganic element, generally h, 
"inorganieca or coustant 
E HERE E, 

( ) in verbs, enclose stem forms not 
actually found in material ob- 
tained but constructed with 
practical certainty from evi- 
dent analogies; in nouns, en- 
close pronominal elements 

- separates stems, prefixes, and 
suffixes ; forms preceded by 
hyphen were not obtained ex- 
cept as compounded with prefix 
or prefixes given above or below 


: separates aorist stem or stems 
from verb stem or stems, 
aorist stems always preceding, 
verb stems following colon. 
Prefixes and suffixes given 
with aorist stems will be under- 
stood to apply also to verb 
stems, unless replaced by 
other elements. Verb pre- 
fixes (followed by hyphen) or 
stem forms that are listed as 
derivatives will be understood 
to be compounded with stems 
and suffixes given in first (un- 
indented) line, unless other 
elements replace these 

Roman numbers (I, II, III, IVr, 
IV2, and IV3) refer to classes 
of conjugation; I and II indi- 
cate intransitive verbs, III 
transitive verbs, and IV verbs 
of mixed conjugation (T. L., 
$$60-63, 67) 

Arabic numbers (1-16) refer to 
types of stem-formation (T. 
L., $40). 3* indicates those 
verbs of type 3 that, like ma- 
tslag-, change intervocalic con- 
sonant of aorist to fortis. De- 
rivative verb forms without 
colon belong to same class 
and type as forms given in 
first (unindented)line. When 
either class or type number 
is lacking with forms sepa- 
rated by colon, it is to be 
inferred that satisfactory data 
for their determination are 
lacking 
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VERBS. 


-agan-(i-) : -ag[a]n- SIE 
-agán[h i- : III 
da*- 
waf- 

badabad-i-: (bat‘bad-) 13a III 
ban. 

baxam-:baxm-,baxm[a] 3 I 
baxaxm[a|- : I 


biliw-:bilw-,bifa]ju- 31I 


(bilil-) : bilwal- I 
biliw-ald- 3T 
biliw-agw-, bili-gw- 3 III 
bai- 


dal-xa- 

Sos ~bi'(*)s- 6 II 
bfs-n[a]- 6 III 
ba*-gwen- 


-bok!obak‘-(na-) or 
bok!op ‘-(na-) : -bo"*k*- 


bak 
bok!oba-x- 13 à II 
bok!oba-x-n[a]- KSE 
da- 
-bot‘bad-i- : bond. 12 III 
dän. 
la eegen 13 a III 
(-bot‘ba-s-an-) 
-bü^'g-i- : -bti/"k!- 6 III 


de- 
de-bü"* or bot 
de-bü^*tbà-x 

-bümá?g-: 
di- 

-dagadak'-na-: -dak'da*g- 13 a III 
da- 


13a 0r 11 IN 


usil. 

hear 

feel 
scatter (dust) 

clap hands and scatter (dust) 
come 

usut, 
jump (with expressed goal of 

motion) 

usak. 

(jump at), fight with 

comit. 

run out of house 

jump among 


caus. 
look up, lift up one’s head 
(used only in myths) 


boil (zntr.) 

boil (tr.) 

bubble, make bubbles under 
water 


pull out (somebody’s) hair 


from side of head 
pull out each other’s hair 


fill 
full (adj.) 
full (pl? 


swarm up 


sharpen (one's teeth) 
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-dala-g-Ámd- : -dal-g- 
Ni Wala 
-damak!-(i-) : -damk!- 
de-5- 
da-dama?-x- 
-daway- : -dauy-, -dawi- 
ba*- 
bet. 
-daxag- : -daxg- 
bai- 


-dele-b-i- : (-del-b-) 
ha- 
s'in-de*lé-p -gwa- 
-dik'dag-s dile- 


Ban 

Pin KEE kae 
bas- 
bai-de- 
nasdi x 


bai-de-dinif-x- 

dink!-i- : dink!-as- 
-dinf--t!-! : -din-t-! 

ba?- 

ha-dini-t '-an- (i-) 
-dolog- : -dolg-, -dol[a ]e- 


gel- 

domos ` -dom*s- 
bas 

FOSE 
hawax-ba?- 


-duyuk!-i- : (-duik'-) 
he®-1- 
dàlü^t!al-i : dült!al- 
düwu"-g-? : du'-g-, 
düw[a]-g- 


ei-, e*-b- : (replaced by yo-) 


2 III 
BALI 
2 11 
e 


3 III 


E ILI 


QUIT 


3 III 


13 b III 


2i 


I contr. 
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pierce nose, ears 


choke (tr.) 
be out of wind 


fly (up) 
fly away 


(?) be responsible for some- 
thing to (110, 23) 


stick 1nto 
stick into one's own nose 


erect, cause to stand up 


stretch up (Gr. 

stretch out (tr.) 

extend up (intr.) 

come marching in order 
lie stretched out 


string (on line) 
string out(dentalia) in (house) 


be lazy 
(birds) fly up and light 
it is rotten, stinks 


push 


stuff (basket) with 
be good, do right 


! Radically identical with preceding verb. 


? Cf. adj. dam. 
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ei[h]-i- : 
eii y |3i-, ?nd?r. -s- : 
eseu- : (esw-) 
gala-b- : gal-b- 
-gaxagax-i- : -gaxyax- 
1- 
i-gaxagax-gwa- 
gayaw-, «indir. -al-s-: 
gaiw-, indir. gai-s- 
geyew-al-x: geiw-al-x-, 
gei-x- 
geye*w-al-x : 
gayaig-, indir. 
waw-al-s- : 
gele-g- : gel-g- 
di-*al-gelegal-ámd- : 
-gelgal- 
di--fal-gelegal-Áám-s- 


gai- 


-genep'-gwa- : -génp‘- 
de-5- 
-geneu-! : -gen[a]w- 
de-*r-geneü-k^wa : 
(-gen[a]u-) 
: de-gen[a]w- 
-gesegas-al- : -gesgas- 
al- 
-gewek!aw-(i-), adr. -s-: 
-geuk!aw- 
de-5i- 


-geyan- : -gey[a]n- 
al- 

-gilib- : gi'lb- 
han- 

-giligala- : (-gilgal-) 


al- 
al-giligal-k^wa- 


SEO 
III 


3 ING 


Sat) 


13 a III 


! Related to preceding stem. 


use 

hurt 

sneeze 

twist (thread) by rolling 


scratch 
scratch oneself, one's own 


eat 
eat (without obj.) 


be in habit of eating 
usik. 


drill (for fire) 
tie (hair) up into top-knot 


tie one’s own (hair) up into 
top-knot 


lie curled up dog-fashion 
lie curled up dog-fashion 
dit. 


wash (intr.) 


tie (salmon) bow-fashion 
turn one’s face away 


put (beams) across (main 


posts of house) 


bedaub 
daub over oneself 
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-gfna- : -gi*na- 6 III 
1- take 
gini-g- : gin-g-, gin[a]-g- 21 go (with expressed goal of 
motion) 
giniy-agw-, gini-gw- : 2 III take along to 
gin[a]-gw- 
(de-ginig-an-) : de- 2 III drive ahead to 
ging-an- 
gining- : I iter. 
-gisigas-(i-) :-gis'gas- 13a III 
1- tickle 
-gulug[w]- : -gul[a]e- SII 
gel- like, desire 
-goyok!-(i-) : -goik!- SALT 
1- touch (unwillingly), nudge 


r-goyogiy-a-,  2nd4r. 13a III frequ. 
-gOyogt'-S- : goigiy- 
-gülük!-al-x- : -gülk!- alt 


de- blaze, glow 

-gwá°d-i- : (-gwa*t!-) 6 III 
bai-*1- make (hair) come loose 
bai-gwá?-s- : -g'wa*®)-s- (hair) comes loose 

: gwenai-á*s (n. ag.) I good singer 


gwidik""d-, gwidigw-: 13 c IVi throw 
gwid[a]k'"d-, gwi- 


d[a]t*- 
hes- throw away, lose 
xam-gwidis-gwi- : II throw oneself into water 
gwidi-lha- : gwidjá]- 2 III keep throwing 
lha- 
I-gwidigwad-(-) : Gett push 
-gwit'gwad- 
I-gwidigwad-i- : ia UI throw into one's hand 
-gwit'gwad- 
sal-gwidigwad-(1-) : 13 a III kick 
-gwit'gwad- 
wa*-gwidigwad-- : rosa TIT (kill and) throw several away 
-gwit'gwad- 
gwidigwa-s- : TS AMI give out (from weariness) 


-gwit'gwa-s- 
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gwils- ` (gwils-) 3 Il 
Da al- turn one’s (ear) over 
-hagài- : -hagai- ial 
ur feel as if about to be touched 
in anus 
dak- feel thrill in head 
S‘in- have funny feeling in nose 
-ha*l-(1-), indir, -s- : g myi 
-hala[h]-, indir. -x- 
dak cda" answer 
Talana): na JANI jrequ. 
(-halhal-) 
-helehal-xa- : (helhal-) 13a I frequ. (without obj.) 
sHanatsi-(1-):-hants!- 3 III 
ha*w-1- stop (fr.) 
kan ana SA bans 3 lI stop (intr.) 
p!ai-di*-hana*-s- : at stop (raining, burning) 
han*-s- 
-hawak!- : (-hauk!-) SEN 
bar dip up (water) 
ha?x- : haxa- ue burn (ntr.) 
ha*x-an-, ha'x-n[a] : 5 III burn (tr.) 
haxa-n- 
-hegehag-, -hegehak'-na-: 13 a III or IV1 
(-hek'hag-,  -hek- 
hak'-na-) 
xa?- breathe 
-hegwehagw-(1-), maw. 13a III 
-s- : -he*gwagw- 
gwen- tell, relate 
gwen-hegwe^hagw- tell to 
an-i--: 
gwen-hegwá*gw-an-i- : 12 III relate 
gwen-hék"^wa'ew- : PONTI relate 
-hegwehak"'"-na- : CIE 
-he*gwák"'"-, 
-hék'wa?-k'"- 
1- work 
helel- : he*l- 8I sing 


helehal- : (helhal-) naka frequ. 
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-hemeg- : (-he*mg-) 
al- 
ha-t'ga?-hém-s-gi* 

-hemeg- : -hemg-, 

-hem[a]eg- 
-heme*mg- : 
bai- 
hemeham-, 
hemham- 
hemei-k^wa- : 

-hemem-(i-) : -he*m- 
1- 
de- 

-hene*-d- : -he*n-d- 
dak‘- 

-hene*n-d- : 
-henehan-d : (-hen- 
han-d-) 
-hene-xa : -hen- 
henen- : he*n- 


bai-de- 

henen-agw- 

1-henen-an-(i-) 
-hewehaw- : -heuhaw- 

gel- 


-hewehaw-(i-), där. 


CCS 
heweho-x-gwa- : (heu- 
hau-) 
-heyek!-1- : -heik!- 
de- 
heye®-x- : hei*-x- 
 gel-heye*-x- : -hei*-x- 
-hili'gw- : -hil[a]gw- 
di'- 
hiliw- : hilw- 
hiliw-áld- 
=) hig JEK 
bai- 
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indir. -S-: 


SEI) 


3 III 


III 
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meet (person) 


in middle of field 


1,81. 
take out, off 


13 a III contr. imitate 


III 
el) E 


STILI 


III 
13a III 


SH 
8I 


ERT 
8 III 


13a III contr. 


Tore] 
BHII 


xo 
SEL 


3 III 


sl 


IT 


act like 


wrestle with 
taste 


wait for 
cont. 
ustt. 


wait 


be used up, consumed; have no 
living relative 

be through eating 

eat all up, annihilate 


use all up 


think (zntr.) 
think of 


yawn 


leave over 
be left over 
be stingy 


be glad 


climb 


climb for 


(flood) covers (world) 
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tege himd- 
wa?- 
-himi-xa- 
zamta-d- — 
-himim-.: him- 
bai- 
hau- 
hiwiliw-! : hiwilw-, 
hiwil[a]u- 
p!ai- 
da*ol dit 
dal-hiwili-gw- : 
(-hiwil[a]u-) 
hiwilil- : 
ho"gw- : hogw- 


hogohagw- : (hok“- 
hagw-) 
-huk!uhak‘-na- : (-hu®k‘- 
hak‘-) 
xa- 
-holohal-(i-) : (-holhal-) 
ban. 


-ho"x-gwa- : (-hox-) 
da?- 

hoyod- : hoid- 
hoyod-agw- 

hoyoy- : hói- 

hu"l-in- : hül-in- 
hülü^hal-in- : (hülhal-) 
hu"1-i-n[h]a- 

-hülü-p!-i- : hül-p!- 
-hülu"hal- : (-hu"Ihal-) 
he®-j- 
ban. al-*1- 

-hunu'*-s- : (-hu'n*-s-) 
plai- 


AANI 


2I 
BLE 


8 III 


Kenge 
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talk to 
talk (zntr.) 
ater. 


drive out 
drive down hill 
run (with expressed goal of 
motion) 
run down (hill) 
come near from behind 
run off into brush with 


usit. 
run (without expressed goal of 
motion) 
frequ. 


breathe 


dig into (fireplace, putting 
ashes aside) 


believe 
dance 

dance (particular dance) 
steal 
be tired 

usil. 

caus. 


jrequ. 
beat off (back) 


skin 


shrink, get short 


! Possibly to be analyzed as -hi wiliw-. 
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"huwuskl- husisb 


p!ai- 
ha- 
-hoyoiy- : -hóiy- 
al- 
-hüyüi-x-, -hüyü-x- : 
-hüi-x- 


-hüyühi- : (-hüihi-) 
hüyühi-x- : -hüihi-x, 
-hüyü-x- 
imiam-d-i- : im*am-d- 
1mi[h ]am- : 1m[h]am- 
imi[h ]am- (1-), indir. -s- 
-i'w-, indir. -$- : -1wi-, in- 
dar. -x- 
bet. 
he®*-wa-i'w-i- 
gwel-*i^w-i- 
k'alak'al-1-, «andr. 
(k'alk'al-) 
-k'á^p'-gwa- : (-k'á**p'-) 
d1-*al- 


-S- : 


k‘ap!ak‘ap‘-na- : k‘a®p‘- 
k‘ap‘- 
ba-fal- 
he®-1-k‘ap!ak‘ab-1- 
k'ebal-i- : k‘ep‘al- : 


kawak au- andu i -s-: 
(k‘auk‘au-) 
k'ewek'aw-al- : (k'eu- 
k'aw-) 


k'ewe*k'aw-al- : 
kiwka Kiwa ek ie 
k‘au- 
de- 
dak- 
kul wae 
bai- 
p'ai-k'ulá"k'al- : 
(-k‘u"lk‘al-) 


3 III 


8 III 
8 II 


ra all 
ner 


13 b III 


13a III contr. 


ze a IIT 
EET 


Tla III 


6 III 
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spread down 
spread out (mat) in (house) 


hunt (tr.) 
hunt, go to hunt (zntr.) 


sit (tr.) 
usi. (intr.) 


pile up 
send 
send 


leave 
leave behind with 
beat in running 


roll (dust, ashes) over 


put dust on one’s own fore- 
head 


throw (objects into) 


turn (things) over 

chip off (pieces of wood) 
remain absent 
bark at 


bark 
usit. (intr.) 


brandish before one’s face 
brandish over one’s head 


come floating down stream 
drop down dead one after 
another 
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-kwá'gw-i- : -k"wá^k!w- 6 III 


1- wake up (tr.) 

k^wá?-x- k wax 6 II wake up (ntr.) 
kladài-, :ndir. -s- : k!a*d- 7 b III contr. pick, pluck 

kladai[h --an-i-, k'aday- pick for 

an-1- 
kladak!at‘-na- : INES usil. 
(klat‘k!at‘-) 

kledéi-xa- : (k!é-sa-) zb be out picking 

kledéi-k‘wa- : k!ét'- 7 bIII:II pick for oneself 

gwi- 
-kl'alak!al-(i-) : k!alk!al- 13 a III 

sal-i- scratch (leg, foot) with claws 

de-*1- scratch against door 
-klalas-(1-) : -k'a?ls- SEIT 

bai- take out 
-k!alas-na-, -k!alas- : 16 IV 2or II 

-k 'alsi- 

di- be lean in rump 

1- be lean in hand 

di-k !àls lean in rump (adj.) 
-klanak!an-(i-) : (-k!an- 13 a III 

k!an-) 

1- twist (hazel switch) 
k!a*w-an-d- : k!aw-an-d- 1 III put acorn meal in sifting pan 
-klaxak!ax-1-: -klaxk!ax- 13 a III 

k!wal-hawa?- besmoulder by burning pitch 

under 
k'ayay- : ga*y - 8 I grow 
: di -kle*l-1-x putting on style 
klelew- : (k!elw-) ELIT sup up (acorn mush) 
kleméi-, kleme?n- : 3 III contr. make; treat as, use as 
k!emn-, k'em[a]n- 
klemen-xa- : k!em-x4- 3 I work (intr.) 
ba-"-k!lemen-amd-: 3 III equip with 
-k!emn- 

ba?-k!emen-am-s- : gali prepare to go 
-k!emn- 

klemetamg- : klem- aam III frequ. 


tamg 
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-k!e*w-al-i- : -(klew-) w IRI 


1- whirl around (tr.) 
wa-k le*w-al-x-gwa- whirl around (intr.) 
klixix- : gi'x- SET finish (tr.) 
khyig- : kh'g-, khy[a]g- 31 fall 
kliyi'g- : I usil. 
bai- come 
p!ai- fall down 
de- live on, continue to exist 
ba?-gel- lie down belly up 
k lodod- : go"d- 8 III bury 
k lolol- : go"l- 8 III dig 
ba?- gather up (bones) 
klülü-xa- : (-gül-) 8I dig (without obj.) 
-k!omok!am-(i-) : (-klom- 13 a III 
k!am-) 
s‘al- kick to pieces 
1- break to pieces 
k!omom- : (go"m-) 8I fish (intr.) 
-k!os‘o"-g-(1-) :-klos-g[a]- 2 III 
da- bite slightly 
1- pinch 
-klos'oklas- : (-klos- 13 a III jrequ. 
klas'-) 
-klos’6s’-g[a]- : III usil. 
-klot'k!ad- : -k!o"d- 12 III 
Xa-1l- break in two 
xa-1-k!od6-Ih-1- : III cont. 
Kai Kodokan nad muss aL Vx break to pieces 
(-kot'kat'-) 
Xa ele Ce Sekt MI break (intr.), become broken 
kloyo"- : klo"y- 2 III go with 
k loy6"-x-an- SA go with one another 
-k!u"m-an-(i-) : k'üm-an- 1 III 
1- fix, prepare 
1-k!u"m-an-k‘wa- prepare oneself, get ready 
ha-*1- e prepare (house) by sweeping 
it clean 


j-k!u"m-an-anan-i- prepare for, get ready for 
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klüwüw-, klowo"- : gu^w- 8 III 


ber. 

bai- 

al-k lawu"w-1- 
kliawifaug-:gt"gaw- 13 arr. Il] 


kl'üwüw-!: gu"w- 8I 
bert. 
ba? 
kl'üwüw-an- 8 III 


klaytm-id-:k!dim-id- 3 III 


-k!walagw-(i-) : SILIT 
-k!'walgw[i]- 
xa-fal- 
(k!walag-) : k'wa*lg- Ston? 
-k'wene-[h]i- : -k'wen- 2 III 
[h}i- 


throw mass of small objects 
(e.g., intestines, gophers); 
sow, plant (tobacco); put 
(dentalia) on (neck) 
throw away 
throw out 
throw (dust) on one’s face 
frequ. 

(people, animals) run away in 
one mass, (birds) fly off 
(animals) run away 
(birds) fly up all together 
scare away (group of animals) 


call one’s name, speak of one 
who is out of ear-shot 


let alone 


throw (on fire) 


1- hold (staff) in one's hands 
la*b- : laba- STILI carry on one's back 
la*b-an[h]a-, la*b- carry for 
anan- 
le*b-an-x- : (lebe-n-x-) 5 II be always carrying 
-lá*d- : latl- 6 III 
xa*- put (belt) about one’s (own) 
waist 
xa*-14°d-1- put (belt) about (another's) 
waist 
xa*-lé-sap‘ belt 
lagag-i- : la*g- 8 III give to eat 
lagag-ámd- pay 
ll las, lap roaandisa become 
II 
lawalh-- : II iter. 


la?l-aw-i- : (la*-w-i-) — 1o a III 


cause to become 


1 Evidently same as preceding stem, but used intransitively. 
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law la we 


wa-la*law-i- : 


[anale 


-lats!ag-(i-) : lasefil- 


1- 


sal- 
da- 
la*law-i-, dir. -s- :la*w-, 
indir. -x- 
la^walaw-, le*wilau- 
(abl.) : 


lawad-an- laud- ans 


p!ai-lawá’t' 


-ayá*k'-na- : (-laik‘-) 


1- 


le^b- : lebe 


(lebelab-) : le*p‘lab- 
lebed- : (lep'd-) 


lebe-sa- 


legwel-, indir. -s- : 


legwel-Áámd- 
-lehei- : -lehe- 


bai 


-1e*l-agw- : -lel- 


das 


lelek!- : lelk!- 


he**-1-lelek !- (1-) 
he**-de-lelek !- (1-) 
he**-sal-lelek !- (1-) 
lem-i' [*the*gwó'k*"si] 
lemek!- : lemk!- 
he**-1-Jemek !- (1-) 


lemetamg- : (lemtamg-) 
lemek !-1au- 


leme*-x- : lem*-x- 


he**-leme*-x- 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL PUB. UNIV. OF 


ro III 
12 III 


III 
3* III 


Ta gu 


13 a (?) III 
3 Ill 


PRIVET 


SEDI 


UAI 
SHEI 
gal 

III 


AST 
Telit 


Old LL 


15 a (7) 
SEIT 
erer ILI 
Së 

al 


SII 
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twine (basket) 


keep 


twining while 


something else) 


(doing 


get angry with, quarrel with 


touch 


touch with one's foot 


taste 


name, call 


ater. (?) 


hurt (tr.) 


(birds) light 


coil (basket) 


gather and eat (seeds, grass- 
hoppers) 


frequ. 
sew (Ur 


sew (without obj.) 


suck 


suck out of 


drift dead to shore 


listen to, hear about 


put 
let go 


finish talking 
stop dancing 


he is good [worker] 


take along (pl. obj.) 
do away with, annihilate 
always take along 
(people) move, go 
(people) go, come together; 
(wind) comes 
(hair) comes out 
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lep'ni-yau- 
lep'ní-xa 


-Jeweflaw-(1-) : (-leuflau-) 13 b III 


da?- 
-leye's- : -leis- 
gwel- 
léyas nagai- 
bei : lip- 


ligi-gw- : li-gw 
ligilag- : (hk'lag-) 


liwilha-gw- : 
de-ligi-Áld- : -li'g- 
ligi'-n- : lilg-[a]n- 
ligi'-n- : l'g-an- 
ligilag-an- : (lik‘lag- 
an-) 
limim- : lim- 
limilam- : (limlam-) 
limim-an- 
dak‘-limim-x-gwa- : 
-lim- 


(liwid-) : liud- 


liw[i]lau- : liw- 
gwen- 
liwilhau- : 
liwa* nagai- 


lobob- : lo"b- 
Iübü-xa- : lu"p‘- 
lobolap'-na-, lobolp'- 
na- : (lop'lap -) 
ló"g [w ]- : 16"k! [w]}- 
lok !olha- : 
luk !à-xa- : là*-x[w ]a- 
luk !á"-xa- : 
luk !à-xa-gwa-d-an-- 


I 


cuu! 


2I 


SE) 
ral 


III 
SE) 


sz 
2 III 
ra ol 


DIL 
8 III 


Ij 


C 


be winter 
winter (adv.) 


swing (shells) in one’s ear 


be lame 
stumble 


return home with game, food 


that has been obtained 
fetch home (game) 
always return home 
game 
always fetch home (game) 
fetch home for eating 


rest (tntr.) 
rest (ir.) 
always rest (mir) 


(tree) falls down 
jrequ. 
fell, chop (tree) 
have (tree) fall on oneself 


burn (intr.) 


look 
look behind 
keep looking 
give a look 


pound (acorns, seeds) 
pound (without obj.) 


frequ. 


set trap for (animal) 
ustt. 
trap (without obj.) 
usi. (without obj.) 


trap (without obj.) for (per- 


son) 


oo 
et 


with 
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ló"eg [w ]- : 16"k![w]- 
al-ló"g [w]-(i-) 
han-ló"g [w ]-(1-) 
gwen-l6"g[w]-(-) 
ha-ló"g[w |- (1-) 
al-s'in-ló"g [w |-G-) 
p ai-di*-ló"g [w ]- i-) 


ha- 
sal- 
gwel- 
lohoi- : loho- 
p!ai- 
gel-lohoi-gw- 
(loholhi-) : loh[á]lhi- 
loho'-n- : loho- 
lohó-nha : 
loholah-an- : (lohlah-) 
ha-loho"-n- : -loho-n- 
lohoy-áld- : loho-ld- 
s'om- 
lohoyi-xa- : lohoi- 
s'om-lühüt-xa- : 


s:'om-lohol eebe 


lo"]- : Jon: 
lo"l-agw 
lo"-s1i 
lomol- ` lom[a ]l- 
lop lod- : lop‘d- 
-liimiisg[a]- : -Iàmsg [a]- 
de- 
de-Iümüsg-an- 


malag-i- : malg-, mal[a]g- 


malag-anan-i-* 


6 III 


Ab 


wep] | 
13 '2 0T. | 
n 

1 III 
oc ABB 
ERT 


ALI 


tal 


to a I 


10 a III 


LII 
mer. 
Ss 
DÉI 
AT 


! Perhaps identical with preceding stem. 


? Perhaps related to preceding stem. 
3 When preceded in 3d pers. form by noux or p/aas. 


* With rst or 2d per. obj. mala-x- : 


mal[a]-x-. 
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thrust, stick out 
thrust out to 
stretch out across 
stick into one's throat 
stick into 
meet (person) 
make (stick) stand up, erect 
(house-post) i 
put on (one’s garment) 
put on (one’s moccasins) 
put on (one’s leggings) 
die 
fall by stumbling 
avenge 
frequ. 
cause to die, kill 
caus. tter. 
caus. usil. 
trap (small animals) 
hire 
doctor (tr.) as s'omloholxats 
hire (without obj.) | 
practice  medicine-rites of 
s'omloholxats 
medicine-man 
goyo) 
play 
play with 
plaything 
choke (intr.) 


storm, (rain, snow?) 


(opposed to 


tell the truth 
tell the truth to 


tell, speak to 
tell to 
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malag-! : (malg-, Hm ocu be jealous 
mal[a]g-) 
malag-ámd- SE be jealous of 
ma^nman-, ma*n- 12 III contr. count 
(3d per. subj.) : (ma*n-) 
da-ma*nman-i- count up, recite list 
-ma's- : II 
di be light, lit up 
mats!ag- : masg[a]- 3* III put 
mats ásg [a] : III usit. 
plai- put down; originate, set 
(world) firm; give birth to 
bai- start in with (singing) 
gwel- put away in back (of house) 
mahwī- : I be pregnant 
melel- : (me‘l-) 8I blaze 
mili-d- : mil[a]-d- SAHA love 
-mini-k'-d[a]- : mifi-t'[a]- 2 II 
da? teach 


-molo*mal-: -moltmal- 13 b III contr. 
or wnucontr. 


ba?-*al- turn (things) over 
1-wa-molo*mal-4- "poe t stir (food in basket-bucket) 
with 

moyügw-an- : moigw-an- 3 I be spoiled 

moyügw-an-an- SUELE spoil (Ur 
mülü*k!- : mülk!- STEE swallow 
naga-, indir. -s- : na*g-1-, 2 III say to, do to 

indir. -x- 
nagai-': na- 4 a irr. I say, do 
contr. 


-nawa*k!- : (-nauk!-) SH 
ba?- climb up (tree) when pursued 
-nawak!-an- chase up 


1 Probably identical with preceding stem. 
? Intransitive form of preceding stem. For paradigms of both naga- and nagai-, 
together with their most important derivatives, see T. L., Appendix A. 
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ni^w-, indir. -[a]s- : niw- x III 
hin®x-ni'w- 

-nó"g[wh- : (-né"k![w]-) 6 III 
xa?-pli'- 
xa?-p li-nÓ"-k^wa- 
xa?-be*-nÓ"-k ^wa- 


nó"g[w]a- : (-nó"k![w]-) 6 III 
al- 
alnus kiwa: 
nÓ'"-kwi- 6 II 
nü da enu 6 III 
de-51- 
ele Dei SI 
OLAH 


al-o"d-an-(i-) 
1-*o"d-an-(i-) 
s'al-o"d-an-(1) 


odofad- : 13b III 
ogoy-i-, indir. ogo-s-: 2 III 
ok^-, där, o-s- 
13 b III 


ogo'ag-1- : ok![w]ag- 
a- 


OyOn- : oin- 


uncontr. 
p'eleg- : p'elg- gin 
p‘ele-xa-:p !-xa- 31 


p‘ild-i'- : p‘ildi- 
p !ai-gel- 


p‘ilip‘al-i- : (-pülp'al-) 13a III 
di- 
gel-bém- 

p‘twits!-an- : (piuts!-) 3 III 
p'ífwas nagai- 

-p‘6"d-1- : -p‘6"t!- 6 III 


dal- 
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fear, be afraid of 
be afraid 


warm (somebody’s) back 
warm one’s own back 
warm one’s own back in sun 


paint (part of body) 
paint face 
paint one’s own face 
paint oneself 


drown Ur? 


dig up 


5 IIIzrr.acc. hunt for, look for 


look around for 
feel around for 
go to look for 
jrequ. 


give to 


usi. 
give to eat 


3 III contr.or give (something) 


go to war against 
go to war 


15a and 16 II flat object lies 


lie belly down 


squash (insects), whip (child- 
ren) 

whip (children) on breast 
with stick 


cause to bounce 
bound off (intr.) 


mix with 
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-p‘6up‘aw-(i-), indir. -s-: 12 III 


(-p'o*w-) 
asta da- 
da- 
da-da- 
(da-p‘owop‘aw-): p‘o"- 13 a III 
p'aw- 
-p‘owok!-(i-) : (p'o"kl-, 3 III 
-p'ow[a]k !-) 
de-*i- 
p'owo*-x- acht 
(-p‘oyo-?) : -p‘oi- 2 (?) II 
p'oy-amd-: p'oyo-md- 5 III 
p‘uyup ‘i-emd- EE 


; p'u"d-ik'"! (pass. ptc.) 

-p'ülü^p'al-i- : (-p'ülp'al-) 13 a IIT 
sal- 

-p‘u"t‘p‘ad-i- : (-p‘u"d-) 12 III 
waya- 
han-waya- 

plabab- : ba*b- 8 III 
plebe-xa- : (bé*p‘-xa-) 8I 


plagai- : p!a*g- gal 
plaga*-n-: pla?g-an- 2 III 
plagaplag- : (plak'- :3aI 


p'ag-) 
plahan- : plah[a]n- Sat 
p!ahan-an- 3 Ill 
p!ahay-an-an-1- STE 
p'ala-g-i- : plal-g- 2 III 
p ala?l-g- : IT 
p'ala?^-p*- : plal[a]-p‘- 2 II 
pleye’n-, 3d per. pleyé®: 141 
plè- 
-phyin-k^wa- : -p!i- 14 III 
gwen- 
gwen-pli-xap 
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blow upon 
blow out 
blow (water) on cheeks 


frequ. 


bend (Ur? 
bend (intr). 
be blessed, prosper 
smoke out (wasps) 
usii. 


fathom of string of dentalia 
kick (earth) 


stab with knife 
stab through with knife 
chop (tree) with horn wedge 
be a-beating off (bark from 
tree) 
bathe (zntr.) 
bathe (tr.) 
frequ. 


be ripe, done (in cooking) 
make done 
make done for (person) 
tell a myth to 
usut. 
tell a myth 
(long object) lies; (person) lies 
dead 


lie with head on pillow 
pillow 


1 Perhaps belonging to p'uwt'p'ad-. 
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plowow- ` bo"w- 
Dengler) : bü^g[w]- 
1- 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL PUB. UNIV. 


OF 


spi 
8 III 


plülü?plal-(1-) : plülplal- 13 a III 


plawu"-k![w], tndir. -s- : 


(pak !fw}) 
plüwu"--k^wi- 
plüwuplaw- : plu"- 

plaw- 

plüwufau-g- : 
Sa*gw- ` sagwa- 
sa*gw-! : sagwa- 

ba?- 

hau- 

bai- 

han- 

sa^gw-an-, indir. -S- 

se*gw-an-kwi- 
-sa*msam-(i-) : (-sa*m-) 

al-dak'- 

(samag-iau-) : samg- 
samá-xa 

sa*nsan- : sana-p - 


sa?nsan-, sa?ns-, ?nd1r. 


-S- : Sana-, wdir. x 


Sasa = sasra: 
s‘as’-an-hap‘- : 
sas ans aran ta 
s'as-an-i-nh[a], s‘as’- 
ünh[a] : s‘as‘anh[a]- 
-S'a?^s'as -? : -sa?s- 
ba?- 
s'as’ nagai- 
-S'a^xs Ix- : 
sal- 
-saya^n-gw- : 
dit 


2ITIT 


SL 
IGI 


ia tty sr 


= Hul 
SS? 


ELI 
12 III 


2.1 


12 and 5 Il 


12 and s III 


contr. or 
10 b III 
reed Li 
LI 
r2 and 15a II 
IPOD SIN 


I2 II 


I2 irr. II 


II 
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sting 


start, begin (tr.) 
march 


name, call by name 


name onself 
iter. 


usit. 

shoot (arrow) 

paddle (canoe) 
paddle (canoe) up river 
paddle (canoe) down river 
paddle (canoe) to land 
paddle (canoe) across 
paddle, (person in canoe) 
paddle oneself 


bump one’s head against 


be summer 
summer (adv.) 


fight (ntr.) 


fight with, kill, spear (sal- 


mon) 
stand (sing.) 
stand around 


iter. 
caus. 


come to a stand, stand up 
come to a standstill 


slide, slip 


break wind 


1 Perhaps identical with preceding stem. 
? Identical base with preceding. 
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sbedesbad-i-.: sbet'sbad- 13 a III stuff (basket) up tight 


(-sbowosbaw-?), indir. 
-8- : (-skosbaw-?) 
rst per. obj. -sbü- 


sbau- 
de- blow to (for prosperity) 
` waya-wa-*"i-sdémk !ak"" 3 III knife-blade 
(pass. pic.) 
(s'doyos:da-gwa-): s'doi- 13 a III put on style 
s'da- 
se*b- : sebe- CSLL roast 
-sé°g-(i-) : -sé*k! 6 III 
al- bow to 
de-*1- open the door to 
-segesag-1-, indir. -s- : 13a III iter. 
-se*k'sag- 


ein s eini- 


senesan- : sensan- 
-sgá°b-i- : -sga*p!- 
wa- 
-sgadasgad- : (-sgat'- 
sgad-) 
bai-di*- 


-sga*k'sgag-(i-) : -sga*g- 
ba-*1- 
p!ai-*1- 
klwai ba*-sgék‘sgig- 
ik'" (pass. pic.) 
-sgalaw-i- : -sga*lw- 
al- 


-sgala*law-, 1st per. obj. 
-sglelél- : -sgalwalw- 
-sgal-i- : -sgali- 
da- 
sgá*t'-ap'- : sgá*9t'-ap'- 
-sgayan- : 
da- 


15 a and 16 II box-like object lies with opening 


up 
13.2711 whoop 
6 III 

make (hair) tight 
Peta ee 

have strength 
12 LII 

pick up, lift up 

pick up and set down 
13 a III pitchfork 
II 

look at by moving head 

slightly to side 

arr. ITI jrequ. 


r5 a and 16 II 

(grain) lies scattered about 
6 II jump in 
RK CP) 

lie down, be lying down 


RRR 


-Sgayap-x-! : -sgāip- 
p!ai- 
hess 
p!ai-gel- 
-sgek!i- : -sgek!i- 
da* 
-sgek lei-ha- : 
sgelew- : sgelw-, sgel [a ]u- 
sgelél- : sgelwal- 
sgelew-áld- 
-sgé'd-(1-) : -sgé*t !- 
bà-*1- 


-sget lesgad- (i-) : 
(-sge*t'sgad-) 
-sge*t'sgad-(i-) : (-sge*d-) 
d. 


sgíb- : (sgi'p!- 
sgiplisgab-(1-) : 
sgí*p'sgab- 
sgip!1-l‘h-1- : 
sgili-p-x- - sgill-p-x- 
-sgimisgam-: epee 
pai-di*- 
Ser : sgó"t !- 
sgot losgad- : 
sgo"*t'sgad- 
xa-*i-al sgot losgad- (1-) 
: sgo*t'sgad- 
gwen-sgot losgat'-na- : 
-sgo*t'sgat'- 
sgot !ó-Th[a]- : 
sg6"-s- : sg6"*-s- 
xa*-sg6"-s- 
han-sg6"-s- 
sgotlosgad- : 
sgo™t‘sgad- 
sgüt !ii*-xa-: (sgü**-sa-) 
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ca 


6 III 
13a III 


2 III 
St 
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go to lie down 
lie down (act.) 
lay oneself belly down 


listen 
listen around 


shout 
keep shouting 
shout to 


lift up (rock) and turn over 


ater. 


side 
cut, lop off 
ater. 


cont, 


warm one’s back 


13 a III contr. 


Gili 
rs a Il] 


1320 LIT 


13a IV I 


2 III 
6 II 
6 II 
6 II 
mal 


2l 


! Evidently related to preceding stem. 


set (posts) in ground 
cut 
jrequ. 


whip, beat 

cut off necks 

usit. 

part (zntr.), fall apart 


break in two (üintr.) 
lie across (trail) 


break apart (amir) in several 


places 
cut (without obj.) 


twist, turn (arm, leg) to one 
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-SgÓ'-s-' (with subordinate 6 II be tired (...-ing) 
clause) ` (-sgÓ'*-s-) 
SgÓ"-s-gwa- 6 III be tired of 
-sgüyük!-(i-):-sgüik!- 3 III 
di’-i- uproot (tree) 
di®-sgtiytt®-x- : -sgü*-x- 3 II (erect object) falls down 


[t‘ga*] sigi-t‘a® (swbor.) 15 a(?) II “where [this earth] is set, as far 
as [this earth] goes 


-sili-x-gwa- : 2 III 
bai- come to land with (canoe) 
sil nagai- come paddling in canoe 
-Silis‘al-i- : -s‘ils‘al- 13 a III 
1- distribute (food) to 
-smayam-, -smayam|[ha]-: 3 aud 15 b IV 3 
-smaimas- 
da- 3 smile 
-smilismal-(i-) : East 
-smilsmal- 
1- swing (tr.) 
smilismal-x- IG QAI swing (zntr.) 
s'omo-d-? : som-d- 2 III cook (acorn mush) 
s'ümü-xa- A cook (without obj.) 
s‘ow6"-*k‘[wlap‘- son 2 II jump (without expressed goal 
&k‘-[w Jap‘- of motion) 
s'owo-k!-an- : s'o"-k!- 2 III caus. 
B'owossaw- : (so'- nal hop along 
S'aw-) 
-s'ügüs ü-X-gwa- : ae MER des SANI 
(-s'ák's'ü-) 
wal- feel sleepy 
s'ug[w]-id-ï : s'uk‘-d-i- 15 a and 16 II (string) lies curled up — 
s'uf[w Jal-i-, situl- : s'ufal- 15 a II sit, dwell (sing.) 
s'ü*al-ha- : I cont. 
swadai-, indir. -s-: 7 b III contr. beat (in gambling, shinny 
(swa*d-) 
swadai-s-an- TbI gamble (at guessing-game, 


shinny) (reczpr.) 


! Probably identical with preceding stem. 
? See also Ze imü*m-t'a-. 
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swadag- : swat‘g[a]- SI 
swadaát'g[a]- : III 
: swén-x-gwa (2nj.) II 
-s'wilswal-(i-) : -s'will- x2 III 
1- 
han-waya-s'wils'wal-i- 
he**-s"willswal-x- 12 II 
1-s'wilis‘wal-(i-) : iza 111 
-swils'wal- 
t'agai- : t'a?g- 4al 
t‘agat‘ag- : (t‘ak‘t‘ag-) 13a I 
-t‘amak!-(i-) : (-t'amk!-) 3 III 
de-5- 
da-t‘ama®-x- : (t'amf- 3 II 
x-) 
-t/bá*g-(1-) : -t'básk!- 6 III 
-t'bagat'bag- : tasan I] 
-t'ba*k't'bag- 
al-*1- 
al-sal- 
al-*i-t'bege-xa- : 2I 
(-t/be*-xa-) 
la-*1- 
la-waya- 
la-t'bá^-x- : -t/bá*-x- 6 II 
t'bátg-amd-':t'bá*k!- 6 III 
dak‘- 
dak‘-t ‘bé°g-ani-s- 6 II 
di-da*- 
di-da?-t'bé*g-am-s- 6 II 
di-da*-t‘bé*k‘t‘bag- ra II 


am-s- : (-t‘bé*k!-) 
gwen-hau-t'bé*g-am-s- 6 II 


xa?-t'bé*k't'bag-am-s- 12 II 


! Perhaps connected with preceding stem. 
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pursue 
keep following up 


evening star 


tear Ur) 

tear through with knife 
tear (zntr.) 

tear to pieces 


cry 
ater. 


put out (fire) 
(fire) goes out 


frequ. ` 


hit, strike 
kick 
hit (without obj.) 


burst open (tr.), rip open 

rip open with knife 

burst (intr.) 

tie up (hair, sinew) 

tie (Somebody’s hair) up into 
top-knot 

have one’s own (hair) tied up 
into top-knot 

tie (somebody’s hair) up on 
side of head 

have one’s own (hair) tied 
up on side of head 

have one’s own (hair) tied 
up into two bunches on 
sides of head 

have one’s own (hair) tied 
up in back of head 

(sinew) be all tied together 


E. SAPIR—TAKELMA TEXTS. 


-t'bo"k't'bag- : -t'bo"g- 
bert me 


he®-wa-t‘bo'k ‘t‘ba-x- 


gwa- 


ort 


-t'bo"k l-al-x-: (-t‘bok!-?) 1 (?) II 


al- 
di- 

poet. DOE x- 
t'bó'x naga- 


EEDoxobba4x-- -t‘box- 


i'bax- 
hai 
-t'efal- 
i 
-t‘é°g- : -t'é*k- 
Da ex: DN x 
bat. ek let‘a-x- : 
(-t'efk't'a-x-) 
ba?-t'ek le*-Ih[1 |-x- : 
-t'étg-i-! : -t‘é*k!- 
dak‘ 


dak'-t'ekle-xa- : -t'e**- 


xa- 
dak'-t'eklé*-xa- : 


-t'ga?*lt'eal-, indir. -s- : 


(-t/ga?l-) 
al-da- 
-t'gats!at'gas-(1-) : 
-t‘ga®st‘gas- 
bai-di* 
ba?-di* 


t'gei-ts' I-i-? : t‘gei-ts’!-1- 


gwen-*wa-t'gei-ts' l-1- 
k^wa- : -t‘gei-ts’!-1- 
gwa- 


6 III 
6 II 
ESCH 


Sch 
6 III 


2I 


2 I 
12 III 


13 a III 


[49] 
raw) 
Qt 


roll up and put away 
lay oneself away with (one) 
clasped in arms 


have pimples on face 
have warts on back 


make a noise 
make a noise so as to be 
heard by 
clean out inside (of house) 


hold out one's hand palm up 


emerge (from water) 
bob up and down 


keep floating up 


give (one) to smoke 
smoke (zntr.) 


usit. (antr.) 


bounce away from 


stick out one’s anus 
stick one’s anus up 


rs a and 16 II round object lies 


15 a and 16 


III 


t‘geme-t!-iau- : (t'gem-) 2I 


: t'ge*?mt'gám-x-gwa 


13 a II 


have one's head lie next to 


get dark 
darkness 


! Probably identical with preceding stem. 


? See t'geye- below. 
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-t‘genets!- : -t'gents!- 
ha-yau- 

t'geye-b- : t'gei-b- 
t'geye-p-x- 
1-t‘ge*y-al-1- : t'ge*-]- 
t'ge*y-al-x- : t'ge*-I-x- 
wi-t'geye-k!-(i-) : 

-t'gei-k! 

wi-1-t‘geye-k!-(1-) 


al-t'geyet'gay- : -t'gei- 
tgay- 
al-*i-t'geyet'gay-(i-) 
-t‘gili®-s-gwa- : (-t'gil*-s- 
gwa-) 
s'1n-*1- 


-t'gillt'gal-(i-) : (-t‘gi'l-) 


Be E 


t'gisim-: t'gis'm-, 
t'gis[a]m- 
al-t'gis'àm-t' 
-t'gi'y-al-x- : (-t'giy-) 
al- i 
-t‘gumu-ts’!-i-: (-t'gum-) 
dii- 
di-t'gumut'gam-i- : 
t'eumt'gam- 
-t'gü"b- : -t'gá"pl- 
dak‘- 


dak -t'gá"b-amd- 
p'ai-hau- 
p'ai-hau-t'gü"p-x- : 
-t'gü'"*p-x- 
p!ai-hau-t‘gup!-1d-1' : 
(-t'gu*p'-d-i-) 
-t‘gu"nt‘gan-(i-) : -t'gu"n- 
he**-sal- 
t'gunu"'-g- : t’gu"n-p‘- 


UNI 


2 III 
2 II 
w IDA 
I II 
2 III 


“SRG 
ma e ABE 


13 a III 
RSA 


12 III 


2 III 


1s ali) 


6 III 


6 II 


15 aand 16 11 


2 II 
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put about one’s middle 


roll (tr.) 


roll (tntr.) 

roll (tr.) 

roll (mir), run around 
put around 


surround 

tie (kerchief) around (head, 
neck) 

roll up 


scratch, rub one’s nose 


break (leg) by throwing (rock) 
at 


get green 


green (adj.) 
tears roll down one’s face 


squeeze and crack (insect) 
ater. 


put on hat, box-like object 
bottom up 

cover (basket) over, put lid on 

upset (canoe) 

(canoe) upsets 


box-like object lies upside 
down, with bottom up 


kick off 


be cold 


oo 
[a] 
=Z 


E. SAPIR— TAKELMA TEXTS. 


-t‘gtiyti®s- : (-t'gü*s-) 8 II 


be. (body) is blistered 
alda- face is blistered, (fire) blisters 
face 
xa?-da back is blistered 
-t'gwa?l-al-x- : (-t'gwal-) 1 II 
Dai- (children) run about in short, 
quick runs 
ba-—1-t ‘gwal-agw- POLIT (whirlwind) whirls up past 
i (house) 
t'eWaxai-: t‘gwa°x-an- 7 b III contr. tattoo 
t'gwaxai-k‘wi- : DRIT tattoo oneself 
t‘gwa*x-an-t‘-gwi- 
-t‘gwelt‘gwal-1- : 12 III 
(-t‘gwe'l-) 
xa?-sal- break in two by stepping on 
-t‘gwili-k!w-an- : t‘gwil- 2 III 
k!w- 
plai- ` drop (liquid) (¢r.) 
t'gewil'--x- :t'gwil-*-x- 2 III (liquid) drops 
plai-t'gwih--x-n[a]- : 2 III drop (liquid) involuntarily 
-t'gwil-*-x-n[a]- 
pilai-t‘gwili't‘gwal- : aal (liquid) keeps dripping 
(-t'gwillt'ewal-) 
EE 8 (2?) I float 
t'üwu'-g-' : t'u"-g-, 21 be hot 
t'üw[a|-g- 
t'üwü-g-1au- weather is warm 
-t'wap!at^wap'-na- : RC HE Ns 
t'wa*?p't^wap'- 
al- blink with one's eyes 
-t‘wi'y-al-(i-) : (-t^wiy-) 1 III 
1g" make whirl up 
t‘wi'y-al-x- Il whirl (éntr.) 
-t!aba*-gw-: (-t!a*b-agw-) 1 III 
xi- be thirsty 
-tlabag- : -t!ap‘g- SET 
da- finish 


! Cf, adj. tiuu. 
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-tla*d-(i-) : (-t!ad-) 1 III 
bai-dak'-wili- 

-tlagài- : -da*g- 7 b III contr. 
da- 

tlalal- : da?l- 8 III 
(t!alat!al-): daldal- 13 aand 8 III 

tlamai- : t!ami- 31 


tlamay-an- : tlamy-an- 3 III 


t'amay-an-w-, t'amay- 3 I 
an-[a]u- 
-tlana[h]i-, oder. -s- :-2 IH 
-t!an-, -tlan[h]- 
iL 
waf*-i- 
gel- 
xa*-*al- 
-tlautlaw-(i-):-tla^w- 12 III 
1- 
-tlawat!aw- ` (-tlau- 13 a III 


tlaw-) 
-tlayai- : -dài- 9I 
da- 


-t'aya*-1d-(i-): -da*-ld- 9 III 
tlayag- : da*g- 9 III 
al-t!ayag-(1-) 
s'in-tlayag-(i-) 
da?-t!ayag-(1-) 


gel-t !ayag-(1-) 


-tlayaig- : III 
-tlebe- : dep: 7 ail 
ba? 


tlegwegw-áld- : de°gw- 8 III 
tlegweg w-Alt'-gwi- 8 II 
-tlelet!al3i- : (-tlelt!al-) 13 a III 

al-da- 


rush out of the house 


build a fire 


crack 


ater. 


go to get married (said only of 


woman) 
take woman (somewheres) to 
get her married 
go with woman to see her 
married 


hold 

keep house 

push against while facing 
watch 


catch hold of, fiddle with 
frequ. 


go to get something to eat 
(intr.) 
go to get (food) to eat (tr.) 


find 


find, discover, get sight of 

smell (tr.) 

discover by hearing, hear all 
of a sudden 

think about, recall to mind 

usit 


get up; (new moon) appears 


watch 


take care, look out for oneself 


lick 
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-t!emem-(i-) : -de*m- 8 III 
wa*-i- gather (people) together (tr.) 
wa-tleme*-x- : -de*m- 8 II (people) come together, as- 
semble 
dak'-t!eme*-x- 8 II assemble (intr.) 
tléut!aw- : t!éu- I2I play shinny 
tléutlaw-agw- na JURI play shinny with 
-t!eyes-na- : -tleisi- 16 IV 2 
gwel-sal- have no flesh on legs and feet 
tleye®-s- : tle't-s. SPEI go up, fly up (to sky) 
tree Eft. rill fish for 
Diybam-xa- I go fishing 
-tlili-bk'-n-3i- :-dil-n[h] 7a III 
wa- distribute to, give one to each 
-tlixix-i- : -di'x- 8 III 
bai- force something out that 
sticks inside (like entrails) 
-t!iyi-s- : -t!i'-s- 2 III 
di'-t !iyi'-s-(1-) mash 
di-t!iyit!lay- : (-t!i- 13a III iter. 
tlay-) 
tlobag-i- : t!lobag-as- 15 b II lie like dead 
tlobag-i'-n[ha] : inje gar caus. 
tlobag-as-n[a]- 
tlomom- : do"m- 8 III kill 
tlomoamd- ;: do"um-. 13 a rr. and ` usi. 
dam- 8 III 
t'ümü-xa- : (-düm-xa-) 2 and 8 I kill (without obj.) 
-tlos'otlas'-(1-) : (-tlos'- 13 a III 
ias) 
s'al- walk about at random 
-tloxox-i- : -do"x- 8 III 
wa*t-1- gather (pieces) together 
-tloxó-Ih- : 2 III iter. 


-tloxot!ax-:-do"xdax- 13aand8 III  «wusit. 


-t 'ūgūi- ` -dü?^g[w]- 7 b III contr. 
di- wear (garment) 
-t'ügütt'-na- : 11 IV 1 usil. 


230 ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
-t!u‘lug[w]- : -t!u*lg- 
a- 
-t'ülu?lg- : 
t'ülüt!al-, 2ndir. -s: 
tiült!al: 
t'àlàt !al-p‘-iau- 


t!wep‘et !wap-x- : 
dwe*p'dwap- 
ts'ladad- : sad- 
tsladats!at‘-na- : 
(sa*t‘sat*-) 
-tslagag- : (-sa*g-) 
plai- 
wili'-da- 


ts!a*k‘tslag- : ts!a*g- 


PUB. UNIV. 


3 III 


III 
(ELE 


Seel 


OF PA. MUSEUM, VOL. II. 


follow along in (trail) 
usil. 


play hand guessing-game (re- 
cipr.) 
hand guessing-game is going 
on 


13aand8II (birds) fly around without light- 


aJ 


13 a (and 8) 


CAE 
8 I 


12 I 


-tslalats!al-i- : -ts!alts!al- 13 a III 


da- 
-ts'la^m-x- : (-ts'lam-) 
da- 
ha*wi-gel- 
-ts:lamag- : (-ts'lamg-) 
da-"1- 


tslaway-: tslawi-, ts!auy- 


tslayag- : sa*g- 
tslayaig- : 


-tslaya-g- : -ts!ài-g- 
al- 
al-tslaya?-p'- : -ts!ài- 


I-tslaya?-p'- 


ts'laya-m- : ts'ai-m-, 
ts'lay[a]-m- 
ts layai-m- : ts’ !aimi- 
gel-ts' laya-m-an-i 
tsleye-m-xa- 
tslaya*-p'- : ts!ai1-p‘- 


1- IT 


elit 


gel 
Ori 
III 


Sall 


SS) 


ing 


mash 
ater. 


(water) drops 
(water) drips in house 


step 


chew 


be sick 
bealive yet, ‘‘staggeraround”’ 


squeeze (somebody’s) ears 
run fast 


shoot at, spear (salmon) 
usit. 


wash (tr.) 
wash oneself 


wash one's hands 


hide (tr.) 


ustt. 

hide (fact) from 
hide (without obj.) 
hide (ntr.) 


E. SAPIR—TAKELMA TEXTS. 2931 


ts'lele-m- : ts'lel[a]-m- 
1-ts' lelets'!al-(1-) : 
(-ts'lelts:!al-) 
ts'lel nagai- 
tslelel-ámd- : se‘l- 
-ts'!e°mx- : Cer lemx[a]- 
da?- 
da?-ts'le*mx-n[a]- : 
-ts'lemx-n[a] 
ts'letmax klemen- 
-ts'!ibib- : -s‘i'b- 
de- | 
de-ts'!ibi-x- : -s‘i'p-x- 
de-ts'libits'lap-x- : 
(-sip's'ap-) 
ts hbin- : ts’ !ip‘n- 


Pan = ts link!- 
ees ter bf e 
de- 
des linian-x--: 
Isnitsan-x- : ts lin 
telan- 
-ts'!iwi-d-(i-) : ts liu-d- 
ai 
xa*-p!ai- 
ts liwits laws: 
(-ts’!iuts’ !aw-) 
EM E hts tls 


al-*1- 

ha-dak‘ 
-ts!olol- : (-so"l-) 

ha- 


=ts*lomo"k!-1- *-ts*lomktl- 


wa*-1- 
ter lomo" *-k wa 


28) 
3 a III 


8 III 
xal 


TALI 


8 III 


8 II 
13 a and 8 11 


3 III 


STIIT 
e 


I3 a arr. II 


13 a II 


2 III 


iza ART 


6 III 


8 III 


SET 


! Perhaps identical with preceding stem. 


rattle (intr.) 
rattle (tr.) 


make a rattling sound (tr) 


paint, write 


hear big noise, din 
make noise near by 


make a noise 


shut (doorway, hole in tree) 
shut (zntr.) 
keep shutting (intr.) 


make a speech to, address for- 
mally 


pinch (r.) 


die, succumb 
usut. 


get angry 


split (ir 
split by throwing down on 
ater. 


touch, reach (point) as limit to 
course 
touch against 
(tree) strikes against (sky) 


miss (one that is lost) 


squeeze together 
squeeze one’s (legs) together 
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ts !usum- : ts’ lus'm-, 


ts'!us'[a]m- 
ts*lus um-ald- 
Le lügü- : 
de- 


: al-ts'!'ülm-ik"" (pass. 


fic.) 


=ts hilt kie el tb SA 


al-phi- 


al-pu-ts luluts lal-i- : 


etsioltslal= 
al-da- 


-ts 'àlük![w ]a- : 
(-ts''ülk![w]-) 
al-de- 


de-de- 


TSU m- ra- es m: 


t'a- 


tolum Aam oak 
(s'ü*ms am-t'a-) 


u"g[w]- : ag[w]- 

ügü*fak'-na- : 
(ak ![w]ak‘-) 

u"g [w ]-an-x- 
wa*-u'g [w ]-an-i- 

üyü's-: üs- 
üyü*s-gwa- 
üyütis- : (s=) 


di-*üyüts l-amd- : 


“Wits 


wag- : waga- 


GR 


EXIIT 
2I 


3 III 


REI 


Tsai iI 


Ss HL 


8 III 


13 a and 8 III 


SHEI 
I3 b LV x 


ZI 


8 II 
8 III 
paca II 
SUI 


5 III 


wa?g-aw-i-, indir. wa*g- 5 III 


as- : Waga-W-1- 
waga-ok'-na- : 
dak‘- 
het 


VET 


make a chirping sound (78, 
note 2) 
chirp to 


be sharp 


having warts on his face 


set fire to 
iter. 


catch fire (tntr.; logical subj. 
is grammatical obj.) 


suck 
kiss 
boil (ér.) 


usit. 


drink 
usit. 


drink (without obj.) 
drink (water) with 


laugh 
laugh at 
keep on laughing 
fool Ur? 


carry, bring, fetch 
bring to, fetch for 


bring (usit.) 
finish 
buy 


1 See also s:omo-d-. 


E. SAPIR—TAKELMA TEXTS. 


he**-wa*-wa*?g-aw-1- 
me*- 
-wage-xa- : Wa-Xa- 
ba*- 
-wahei- ` -wahei- 
bai- 
wala*si, wala®si-na® (T.L. 
$ 7o end) 
waya?n-, 3d per. waya : 
wali- 
wayaŭhi 
waya?-n-,waya*-n[ha]-: 
wai-n-, wai-n[ha]- 
p!ai-"i-waya*-n-1- 
gel-waya?-n- 
gel-waya*-n-x-an- 


wé’g-iau- : (wé*k!-) 
wek !é-]h-iau- : 
-wek!al- : -wek!al- 
al- 
wek!al-k' nagai- 
we*t'-g-i-, indir. we*-s- : 
wede-k‘-i-, ndar. 
wede-s- 
-wesgah-agw- : 
ha-1- 
Wi: WI 
wiyiwi'- ` (wi'wi'-) 
xa*- 


da*-pliya wi-sa* 


-wi'g-(i-) : -wi'k!- 
de-*t- 
Wik E = awi a d 


-wilik‘-ap‘- : wi'lk‘-ap‘- 
s'in- 


2l 


Tan 


14 I 


Taras) 
ett 


SCH 


2 III 
2T 


6 I 


py Al 
ILL 


SI 


ud 


TII 
ER EAR 


6 III 


15 a and 16 II 
scLr 


SI 
c3 
Q9 


buy with 
come with 


climb up 


urinate Get 


indeed, really 


sleep 


usil. 
put to sleep 


cause to lie down 

sleep with 

sleep next to each other 
(rectpr.) 


it drawns 
frequ. 


shine (intr.) 
be of shiny appearance 


take away from, deprive of 


spread apart one’s legs 


go about, travel 
iler. 
go between, act as go-between 
in feud 
medicine-man, “‘alongside-of- 
fire going about ” 


spread out (mat) 
objects lie heaped about 


blow one's nose 
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wiliw- ` wilw-, wil[a]u- 31 


wiliw-áld- SIT 

p!ai- 

p!ai-di®- 

bai- 

de- 

de-wiliw-áÁld- 3 III 

gel- 

plai-waf-wili-gw. : ST 

ba*-wa*-wili-gw- : SIT 

he*-wili-gw- : S TIT 
wits'!im- : wism[a]- Brel 

wits !ism[a] : IET 


wits’ lesm[a]- 
wiyig-: wig-, wiy[a]g- 31 


-wiyik!- : -wi'k!- Bell 
gwen- 
dak'- — 
gwen-wí'*-xap' 
wiyim-ad- : wi'm- 3 III 
wiyin- ` (wi'n-) SHIT 
wo"-ld-: woo- (without -1d-) 5 III 
wo'd"ha- : III 
wog- : wog- ll äng 


wogowag-: (wok‘wag-) 13a I 
ba?- 


wülü[h|am- : wt'l[h]} 2I 
am- 
-wülu"k!-(1i-) : (walk I) 3 III 
al-*1- 


wunu"n- : wu"n- GEI 
e ENEE na KN S a IV 1 
Che 
bas 


xalaxam- : xalxam- I3aI 


go, proceed, run 
go and show to 
walk down (mountain) 
camp 
(star) comes up 
shout(in order to find out) 
fight with, “‘go for” 
walk about with strutting 
breast 
come down with, in 
travel up along (river) 
wish one to die 


move (tntr.) 
keep moving 


groan 


put around neck 
put around head 
neckerchief 


exercise supernatural power 
upon 


help 


go for, go to get 
usi. 


arrive 
jregu. 
(smoke) comes up (out of 
house) 


have first mensrtaul courses 


run away from 


be, grow old 


hang up in row 


urinate 


-xal-i'- ; (-xal-i-) 
al- 


-xanan- : (xanw-) 


ba Sal 
XAK- (KAKE) 
s‘in- 


xda*xda-gw- : (xda?-) 
(-xdili®xdal-i-) : -xdilt- 
xdal- 
xa-"1- 
xeben- : xe*b- 
de- 
xebe*y-agw- ` xe*b- 
xemel- : (xeml-) 
-xílg-(1-) : -xi'k!- 
al- 
-xik!i-Ih-i- : -xik![a]- 
Xik!i-xa- : (-xi®-xa-) 
-xiligw-(i-) : -xilgw- 
ba-i- 
-xilik!w-(i-) : (-xilk!w-) 
bai-s'in- 
xili*-xwa- ` (xil*-xwa-) 
xili*-x[w Lan, 
-xini'xan-p'- : (-xi'nxan- 


-xi'w-an- 
-xi-gw- : -Xiwi- 
-xleden[h]-agw- : 
-xled [a ]n[h ]- 


{= 
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IST 
sit (pl.) (forms are tr. with 
constant 3d per obj.) 
ail 
look out (pl.) (3d per. obj.) 
6 11 
be tickled in one’s nose 
SE) throw soft, nasty object 
13 bi LIT 
notch in several places 
TAGI do (tntr.), do so 
14 III say (tntr.), say so 
SE slay, destroy, hurt 
desire to eat 
6 III 
see 
SKI ustt. 
2 1 look around 
Bal 
snatch up 
SELLE 
blow one's nose 
a TI play woman's shinny-game 
31 recipr. 
13 a lI 
sniffle, hawk 
ST 
rot 
SELTI make rot 
FUTT rot with 
SEL E 
carry in flat basket-tray 
Saz E) 


-xlep!exlab-(i ) : 
(-xle*p'xlab ) 
al-‘1- 


knead (dough-like mass) into 
roundish cake 
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Da xnet OK 
ptc.) 
-xÓ"d- > xo"t [= 
et AR EE 


(pass. 


Dar 
bai-*i-x6"d-(i-) 
bai- ` 


lafe 


dit-xó"-s- n[a]- 


-xodoxad- : -xot'xad- 
bai- 


-xog [w]H-- : (-xog[w]+-) 
s'al- 


ba?-s'al-xoxag-1i- : 
-xo"g- 
-xÓ'"g i- : -XÓ"kl- 
di-hin(x)- 
xo"m-an- ` xom- 
(xomoxam-an-) : xom- 
xam- 


-xoxog[w] : 
gwen- 
wa-, da-xoxog [w H- 


-xoyoxay-(i-) : -xoixay- 


da- 


sal- 
1: 
xudum- : xut'm-, 
xud[a ]m- 
xudum-áÁld- 


-xulüp!-an- : (-xulp!-) 
han- 


Colla 


6 III 


6 II 


6 III 
13a III 


m DEI 


12 III 


6 II 


1 III 


I2 irr. III 


ys a LII 


acl 


2I 
BALIT 
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roasted by fire 


blow off (acorns from tree 
supernaturally 

beat in game 

pull out forcibly (from inside) 

wrench away 

have holeat posterior extrem- 
ity allowing things to spill 
(food from anus, acorns 
from hopper) 

spill (acorns) (tr.) 


take off (skirt) 


stand (pl.) (forms are tr. with 
constant 3d per. obj.) 

stand up, come to a stand (pi) 
(ad=per- obj.) 


scare 


dry (food) 


frequ. 


string (salmon) 
string (salmon) with (stick) 


scare around by pursuing 
with open mouth 

scare away by jumping around 

throw around in all directions 


whistle 


whistle to 


shoot (object) through 
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xumuü-g-!: xum[a ]-g- 2I be satiated, satisfied after eat- 
ing 
xumü'-gw- 2 III have enough of, be sated with 
yadad- : ya*d- 8 I swim 
han- swim across (stream) 
yadad-ald- swim for 
yala- : (yal-) 2 III lose 
gel-yala-n- : -yal-n- 11 be lost, forget oneself 
yala-l-an- : yal-n-an- 2 III lose, cause to be lost 
yala*-x-ald- "van: 2 III lose 
gel-yala*-x-ald-1-:-yal- 2 III forget (person) 
gel-yala?^-x-alt'-gwi-: 2 II forget oneself 
-ya*l- 
yalag-: yalg-, yal[a]g- 31 dive 
yalag-amd- Bell dive for 
yamad-: yamd-, yam[a ]d- 3 III ask (tr.) 
yamad-amd- go and ask of 
yama*-s- : (yamf-s-) SCIT taste good 
yamla- : Sat look pretty 
ya?n-, 3d per. yá* : yana- sl go (without expressed goal of 
motion) 
ya*n-an-, y&-n[ha] : 5 III cause to go 
yana*-n- 
ya'n-gw- SETTE take along 
ba*-ya*n-gw- Saag pick up 
dak‘-ya*n-gw- STEI pass (house) 
wa-ya'n-gw- SAUNI follow 
wa-yanain-agw- : TARO follow (ustt.) 
hawi-ya*n- ` dance in front 
yaway- : yawi- "ud talk (with each other) 
yaway-agw- : yawiy- 11 III taik about 
agw- 
yiwiyaw- ` yiw[i]yaw- :3aI talk (by oneself), make a 


sound (of animal) 
-vebeb-(i-), indir. -s-: 8 III 


al- show to 
da*-he*l- sing for 


! Cf. noun ruma, '' food.” 
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: -ye*g-aw- (1-) 
bai-*1- 
bai-de- 
yegwegw- : ye'gw- 
yegweyagw- : ye'k'"- 
yagw- 
-yehéi- : -yehi'- 
da*- 


yelefs-gwa- : yelts- 
yele*s-gwa-n- 
yel's-gwi-x (inf.) 


yewel- : yeu- 


gwen- 
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III 


8 III 


11 III contr. 


4al 


I 4rr. 


me'-yewey-agw- : ve*- 4a III 


gw- 
bai-yewey-agw- 


ba*-de-yewey-agw- 

gedé yewey-agw- 

p!ai--wa-yewe*-n-(i-) : 
-ye*w-an- 


yewew-áld-: ye*w- 
yill-, indir. -s- : yil- 
me*-min- 
yilim- : yilm- 
yili'nm- : 
yiimiy-, indir. -s- : yimi- 
[h]i-, indir. -x- 
yimis'-ald- : yims’- 
yimis-a- : yims -a- 
yimi's-a- : 


4 a III 


ARANE 
4a lIl 
2 III 


drive (sickness) out of 
drive (sickness) away from 


bite 
jrequ. 


go where one hears there 1s 
sound (of singing, plaving) 


sweat (intr.) 
make to sweat 
sweat (noun) 


go back (without expressed 
goal of motion), return 
frequ. 
come back 
run away 
go back (for something) 
come back with, fetch back 


take out (what has been put 
in) 

continue traveling 

get even with, revenge upon 

descend other side of moun- 
tain after reaching top, 
return to earth after touch- 
ing sky 

go back for, return to 


copulate with 
come and copulate with 


call for, upon 
tter. 


lend to 


dream about 
dream (intr.) 
be always dreaming 
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yl'w- ` yiw- nd 
yi'w-an- ST play (musical instrument) 
de*- sound (intr.), give forth a 
| sound 
de*-yi'w-an- 1 II cause to sound 
yiwiyaw-' (see yaway-) 
yok![w]oy- : yok'y-, SEELEN know (ir.) 
yok'y[a]- 
yo"mi'-, indir. -s- : yomo- 11 and 5 III catch up with 1 
dit-s'al-yo"mi'- : 11 and 5 III catch up with | 
-yomo-[h]i 
dak'- catch up with 
-yuluyal-(i-) : -yulyal. aal 
al-"1- rub 
yunob-ald- : (yunb-) 3 III hold out net to catch (fish) 
-yono"k!-(i-) : yonk!- S10 
1- pull away from 
bai-yunuk!- pull out forcibly 
yonon- : yo`n- 8 III sing (a song) (fr.) 
hé‘l-yunun-(1-) sing a song 
yonoin- r3 c III usit. 
-yunufyan-(i-) : -yun*- 13 b III 
yan- 
hau-gwen- swallow down greedily 
-yut!i-[h]i- : 10 b (?) III 
hau-gwen- swallow down greedily (sing. 
obj.) 
hau-gwen-yut!uyad- 13a III swallow down greedily 
(i-)? : -yuft'yad- 
yowo- : yo"-, yo- 21 be 
al- look 
p!ai- sit down (from standing posi- 
tion) 
abai-di*- go into house to fight 
ba*-gel- lie belly up 
p'ai-di*- (sky) is set on (earth) 


! Perhaps better explained as derivative of yri'w- than of yaway-. 
? Cf. preceding stem. 
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da*- 
hau- 
ha*w-ryuwu-n[ha]-: 2 III 
yu- 
bai-yowo-n- : yo- 2 III 
yowog[w]'-: yo"g[w]- — a III 
yüwüg[w]|-am- : yu- 31 
g[a}-m- 
yüwüg [w |-am-an- uidi 
yowo*s- : yo™s- SI 
da- 
s'in- 
sal- 


yowo"ts!-an-, yowo"s- 3 III 
n[a]- : yo"ts!-, yo™s- 


: yu'g-, yo"g- Steel 
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listen, pay attention 
sweat (in sweat-bath) 
make to sweat (in sweat-bath) 


miss (shot) 


marry (tr.) 
be married 


give in marriage 


start (when startled) 
suddenly stop talking,singing 
suddenly move nose (because 
tickled) 
suddenly lift 
startled) 
startle, cause to start 


foot (when 


be strong 


NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


ais -(dék^) 
alak-s‘1-(t‘k‘) 
alák-s'i-x-(da-gwa) 
alki 
Dakibag 
balàu 
baláu-t'an 
bals 
balas e 
bam-is 
banx 
bap‘ 
ba?b-i-(t'k*) 
baxdis 


! Perhaps best analyzed as yowo-gw-, 


(my) property 
(my) tail 
(his own) tail 
silver-side salmon 
big woodpecker 
young 
pl. 
long 
pl. 
sky 
hunger 
seeds (sp. ?) 
(my) seeds 
wolf 


sun, day 
to sun 


“be with," comitative of yowo-. 


E. SAPIR 


bebé-n 
perp 
bélp‘ 


béls 
béls-1-(t‘k‘) 
bém 
bém-(t'ek*) 
be*wi 
beyan-(t‘k‘) 
bik'" 
bíl-am 
ha-bilàm 
ha-gwel-bilàm 
bile 
bi'l-(t‘ek‘) 
bilg-an-x-(dék^) 
bils 
de-bin 
SO. 
(wili) há-bin-i 
ha-bé-bin-i 
xa-bin-wini 
Bartz 
bitt 
bixal 
de-bixim-sa (adv.) 
bo" 
bobòp‘ 
bóik' 
bók'd-an 
bók'd-an-x-(dék*) 
gwen-t'ga*-bók'dan-da 
bom-xi 
bó"n 
bòp‘ 
xa*-bob-in 


TAKELMA TEXTS. 


rushes 


whistling swan 
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string of camass roots used as play- 


thing by children 
moccasin 
(my) moccasin 


wood, stick, tree 

(my) stick 
chinook (?) salmon 
(my) daughter 
skunk 


having nothing, unprovided 
empty 


empty underneath (like table) 


quiver 
(my) quiver 


(my) breast 
moss 
first, last 


in middle of (house) 
noon 


half full 


bereft of child, widow, widower 


grasshopper 

moon 

spring 

goal in shinny-game 


screech-owl 


“big chipmunk with yellow breast” 


neck 
(my) neck 


“at-nape-of-earth-its-neck,’’ east 


otter 
basket acorn-hopper 


alder bush 
among alder bushes 
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bot ba? 
bo"t‘bad-i-(t‘k‘) 
bo"t‘ba*-la’p‘a-k!-an 
-bo"w- 
dit-bo"w-i-(d&) 
bóxd-an 
bóxuma? 
de-bti’™, boiog e 
de-bti/ba-x, -bti/*k ‘ba-x 
DUD AN 


bu"b-an-i-(t‘k‘) 
bu"b-an-i-x-(da-gwa) 
büs: 
bts’ (upper Tak.) 
da- 
da-k!oloi 
da-k!olói-da-x-(dék*) 
da*- 
da*-n-x-(dék‘) 
daama ana Me ana ke 
da-'ána*k'"-(dek*) 
dag-àn 
da*twadagalai 
dak 
dág-ax-(dek*) 
dak‘-(dé) 
Di-dal-am‘ 
daldal' 
dal`-t‘ 
dal-dì 
dafmada-gw-an-x-(dèk‘) 
dàn 
dan-à-t'k' 
Dal-dan-i-k' 


Al-dan-k!olói-da 


orphan 
(my) orphan child 
orphan children 


alongside of (me), (my) wife 
salt mud 
mud 
full 
pl. 
arm, string of dentalia from shoulder 
to wrist 
(my) arm 
(his own) arm 


all gone, annihilated, used up 


fly 

see de- 

cheek (? = mouth-basket) 
(my) cheek 

ear 
(my) ear 

chief 
(my) chief 

turtle 


'" water-dog,'' water-salamander(?) 
head 
(my) head 
over (me) 
(village name) 
dragon fly 
low brush 
wild 
(my) shoulder 
rock 
(my) rock 
" Away-from-which-are-rocks’’ (vil- 
lage name) 
"'To-its -rock- basket ”’ 
name) 


(mountain 


1Cf. verb t/alal-. 
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dauyá* medicine-man's guardian spirit 
dauyá?*-k'"-(deék*) my guardian spirit 
Al-dauyá'-k'"a-dis (mountain name) 

dayt-t‘a*?! eldest 

de> «da- lips, mouth 
de*-x-(dék*) (my) mouth 
ha-dá-(t'-gwa) in (his own) mouth 

degàs basket pan for sifting acorn meal 
deges-i-(t'k*) (my) basket pan 

déhal five 

del yellow-jacket 

delg-àn buttocks, basket bottom 
delg-àn-(t'k5,delg-án-x-(dék') (my) buttocks 

dit- anus 
ha-di’-(t‘-gwa) in back of (himself) 

di'-"al-(t‘k‘), di'-tal-da-x-(dek') (my) forehead 

al-dil, -di all 

di*mó hips 
difmo-x-(dék*) (my) hips 

din-(dé) behind (me) 

dip‘ camass 

dit falls 

dug[w]al rope 
dugul-i-(t‘k‘) (my) rope 

dugim baby 

donk: log, tree trunk 

dola hollow tree 

dolax things, utensils 


dólk'-am-a-(t'k'), dólk'-im-i- (my) anus 
(t*k*), dólk'-1n-i-(t'k*) 


dó"m spider 
do"m testicles 
do'"m-àl-(t'k*) (my) testicles 
domxau "big crooked-nosed salmon" 
duyüm cat-tail rushes 
dt good, beautiful 


1 Perhaps = da-yá-t'aa, “being in front.” 
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pli-dügüm 
dukis: 

du"g [w H-(t'k*) 
dal 

du"l-i-(t*k*) 
de-dül-àpx 

de-dül-Ápx-da* 
dak'-dü^l*s 
ei 

ei-x-(dék*), ey-à-(t'k*) 

ei-han 
el-à-(t'k*) 
gák!an 
gal® 

gál-(t'ek*) 
gà'"m, ga’p!-ini 
gamáx-di 
gamd-í-(xa) 


gamgam’ 
el- 
gel-(dé) 
gel-am 
Da*gelam 
gelgàl? 


gelg-an-* 
di'-gelgan-(dé) 
get 


-gew[a [x ? 
-géwe*tk'-it* 
1-géwa*-x 
xa*-géwa®-x 


1 Cf. verb -t/ugut-. 
? See gám. ` 
* Cf. verb -geleg-. 


t Perhaps misheard for delg-an-. 


5 Cf. verb -gewek/aw . 


big fire, blaze 
woman's shirt 
(my) shirt 
salmon-spear point 
(my) spear point 
straight 
right (hand, foot) 
big-headed 
canoe 
(my) canoe 
pl. 
(my) tongue 
house ladder 
bow; gun 
(my) bow 
two 
raw; having no supernatural power 
(his) paternal grandparent, (his) son’s 
child 
four 
breast 
in front of (me) 
river 
'" Along the river," Rogue river 
fabulous serpent who squeezes people 
to death 


at (my) anus 
white overlay in basketry (xerophyl- 
lum tenax) 
crooked 
pl. 
crooked-handed 
crooked-backed 


gíxgap' 

gó"k'-(dek*) 

güi 

güms 

goló-m 
xa*-gulm-àn 

gomhàk'" 

gungun 

gos’ 


goyo 

güx-(dek*) 

Ha-g wal 

gwalà 

gwal't‘ 
an 
gwa‘l-am-(t‘k‘) 

gwás' wil 

gwás 


gwa's-i-x-(dék'), gwa’?s’-i- 


(EK) 
-gwási! 
al-gwási, -gwási-t' 
xa*-sal-gwasi 


wel- 

gwél-x-(dék*) 
gwél-(da) 

gwen- 
gwen-hau-(dé) 
gwen-hau-x-(dék*) 

gwi'nei-x-(dék‘) 
gwi'néi 

gwísgwas 
Gwisgwas-han 


gwit*-1ü-x-(dek*), gwit !i-n-(t‘k‘) (my) wrist 
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poison, medicine 

(mv) knee 

thick brush 

blind 

oak with white acorns 
among oaks 

rabbit 

otter (myth name) 


"big rainbow-colored shell" 
shell ?) 


medicine-man 
(my) wife 
Cow creek 
many 
wind 
trail 

(my) trail 
brush house 


entrails 
(mv) entrails 


yellow 
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(clam 


“yellow between his claws” (myth 


name of sparrow-hawk) 

leg 

(my) leg 

under it 
neck, nape of neck 

in back of (my) neck 

(my) nape 
(my) relative 

(her) thing (?) (108, 3) 
chipmunk 

(woman’s name) 


! Cf. yan-gwas. 
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hai 
IG 
haik !-a 
-ham 
ha*n-x-(dék‘) 
hàn-t' 
ha*p e. 
hap-xi 
ha*p‘-(dék‘) 3 
ha*p-x-(dék‘) 
ha’p‘-di, hap-s-di 
ha*p‘-k!emna®s 
hás-(a) 
(wi-)has-i 
hásd-(a) 
hau- 
haw-an-(dé) 
-hau-! 
dit-hau-(d&) 
haü-x 
haü-x-(dek*) 
dak-hawalak‘-1-(t‘k‘) 
hawax’ 
hà'tya-(d&) 
hes 
hél-(t'ek*) 
he‘l-am 
he*lam-a-(t‘k‘) 
-hin 
hin*x ‘ 
hi’p‘-al 
hit‘ 
hix 


cloud 

goose 

husband! wife! (voc.) 
see ma- 

(my) brothers 

half 


small, child 
child 
(my) child 
(my) children 
small 


“children maker” (name of creator) 


(his) mother’s brother 
(my) mother’s brother 


(his) sister’s husband, wife’s brother 


under 
under (me) 


behind (me), after (I) left 


woman's private parts 
(my) private parts 
(my) crown of head 
rottenness, pus, foul odor 
around (me) 
song 
(my) song 
board, lumber, 
(my) lumber 


see ni- 

fear 

flat 

out of wind, nearly dead 


roasted camass 


! See also gwen-hau-. Perhaps identical with preceding. 


2 See verbs -xiu- and -do*s-. 


3 Cf. verb helel-. 


í See verbs nivw- and da-ts'/aam-x, 
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-hók‘w-al, -hogw-àl 
da-hók‘wal 
han-h6k wal 
gwel-hók^wal 
da?-hók^wal 
sin-hók^wal 
xo-hok ‘wal 

hó*px 

hoü 

hós'au 
hos'ó" 

halk‘ 

hülü-n 

s'in-hü's'g-al 

NUS a: 

T 

1-ti-x-(dék‘) 

Tb4l£ 

WTS ée 
ale alte 

k'abá-(xa) 

k‘ai®-la’p‘a 
k‘ai‘la’p‘a-k!-1-(t‘k‘) 
k‘e*lé/p‘a-k!-i-k‘” 

k'ait-s'ók'-da 


k'àl 
k‘alw-i-(t‘k‘) 

k‘6®px 

Io 

k'u"b-i-(t'k*) 

k'ülü-m 


k'wedei-(t'k*) 
k‘winax-(dé) 

E nix 
sin-k^wók!wá* 
k!abàs 


holed 
holed (as for smoke) 
holed through 
holed underground, caved 
ear-holed 
nose-holed 
holed (fir) 

lake 

jack-rabbit 

somewhat bigger, growing up 
pl. 

panther 

Ocean, sea 

long-nosed 

chicken-hawk 


hand 
(my) hand 
blood money for settlement of feud 
bad 
pl. 
(his) son 
woman 
(my) woman 
woman-having 
young woman (who has already had 
courses) 
penis 
(my) penis 
dust, ashes 
tar-weed seeds 
(my) body-hair, skin 
"fish having turned-up hog-mouth,”’ 
sucker (?) 
(my) name 
(my) kinsman, relative 
kinsman (myth form) 
mudcat 
porcupine quills used in embroidery 
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dif-k!àls! 
k!Al&s 


Kalte) 


k'!áma 


k lamà-(t'k*), k 'ámak la-(t'k*) 


k'ának!as 
k ás-(a) 


(wi-)k!as-i 
k !ast* 
k !é*p-(xa) 
kléda 


yal k'egeláu-s1-x-da* 


ktel? 
k !elw-i-(t‘k‘) 
k elei 
klelei-(t'k*) 
klelé°s 
khyfx — 
al-k hyfx-nàt 
-k lok !ok‘ 
al-k !ok lèk. 
I-k lok lèk 
k'!oloi? 
k!ol®xi 
k!tls 
k !uls[a]-t’ 
k'umoi 
Iclo*xa- 
(wi-)k !o"xà 


klo*xá-m-(xa) 


k'üyam' 


(wi-)k!u"yap‘, -k'u*yàm 
k 'àyab-á-(8t*) 


k'u"yáp-(xa) 


lean in rump 


sinew 
(my) sinew 


tongs, split stick for putting hot rocks 


into basket-bucket 
(my) tongs l 
small basket-cup for drinking 
(his) maternal grandparent, daugh- 
ter’s child 
(my) maternal grandparent 
"thick, low, blue-looking bushes” 
(her) husband’s parent 
grass from which string was made 
pine-fungus (?) 
basket-bucket 
(my) basket-bucket 
bark 
(my) bark 
bird (sp. ?) 
smoke 
'"smoke-looking," blue 
ugly 
ugly-faced 
ugly-handed 
small basket 
salmon-head 
worm 
soft (to eat) 
swamp 
relatives by marriage of their children 
(my) relative 
(his) relative 
friend. (voc.) 
(my) friend 
(your) friend 
(his) friend 


! Cf. verb di*-k/alas-na-. 3 See also da-k/oloi. 
? Cf. verb k/eleu-. * Cf. verb k/uyum-id-. 


klwai 
k!'wal" 
k!'wál-t'a* 
de 
là-(t'k*) 
Lamhi-k‘ 
lamts!-{-(xa) 
lamx 
làn 
lap. 
-la’p‘a 


-]à/p'a-k'-an 

-14’p‘a-k!-i-(t‘k‘) 
lap‘a-m 
lap'ó" 
lap-s 

laps-(dék*) 
lasgim 

lasgám 1üxgwaàt' 
legé-m-(t‘k‘) 
1é-k‘w-an-(t‘k‘) 
lep‘ni-xa (adv.) 
le*p-si 
lep lês 
libi-n 
libis 
liu-gw-ax-(dék‘)! 
16m 

Di*-lo"m-i 


lom-t! 7 
loxó-m 


lu"Li-x-(d&k'), lu"l-ì- 


1Cf. verb liwilau-. 
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grass 
pitch 
youngest (of two or more) 


excrement 
(my) excrement 


Klamath river 
(her) brother's wife 
sunflower seeds 
fishing-net 

leaves 


person (found only as second member 
of compounds) 


pl. 


(my) person 
frog 
"red-striped snake” 


blanket 
(my) blanket 


little snake 
"handed snake,” lizard 


(my) kidneys 
(my) anus 
winter 
feather 
cat-tail rushes, mat 
news 
crawfish 
(my) face 
cedar 
“West of which are cedars” (vil- 
lage name) 
old man 
manzanita 
ei äu (my) throat 
(his) father 
(my) father 
having father 
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mahai, mahài-t' 
mahmi 
xa?-mahài 
mahái-t'a* 
mal 
ma?]-i- (t'k*) 
mang 
map !a-gw-a-(t‘k‘) 
ma*t‘al 
máxla 
mayá-k'"-(dék*) 
klel mehel-i 
mél 
melél-x! 
ména 
mengt 
mengi-(t‘k‘) 


méx 
Ini asc 
min-? 
mits 
mí*s-ga* 
AIL DES 
pa Ties 
ha-*1-gà*m 
ha-*1-xin 
ha-i-gd 
mix-al 
mixál-ha 
mok 
mologdl 
mologo-la’p‘a 
k‘ai mologo-la’p‘a-x-(da) 
da?-molh-it*‘ 
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big 
pl. 
big-backed, wide 
eldest (of two or more} 


salmon-spear shaft 
(my) shaft 


white paint 

(my) shoulder-blade 

pigeon 

dust, ashes 

orphan child related to (me) 
basket for cooking 

crow 

burnt-down field 

bear, brown bear 


full of, covered with 


(my) game, what (I) come home 


provided with 
crane 
red paint 
vagina (?) 
one 
one 
together 
six 
seven 
eight 
nine 
how many, as many 3 
in great numbers 
pit, ditch 
old woman 
old woman 
what kind of old woman 
red-eared 


1Cf. verb melel-. 
?See verb ytil-. 


momhi 

mot‘ 
m6*-(t‘ek‘) 

mot lóp' 

mox 

MOKO 

mu“lap-x 

mu'l-i-(t'k*) 

mü**x-dàn' 

nanb-í-(xa) 

náx 
nax-(dek‘) 

ni-(xa) 
(wi-)hin 
nixa" 


N 


ni 

ni-(U k^) 
nihwik'" 
no“s° 


n6’ts!-a-(dé) 


nox 

op-(xa) 
(wi-)*ob-i 

, t'-óp-(xa) 

ohdp‘ 

col: 
da-*d1 
da-*ol- (dé) 


da-fol-di-(dé) 


os'o"-]à/p'a 
p'abá*p' 


p‘a"t‘p‘ad-i-(t‘k‘) 


pim 


p'im-à-(t'k*) 
s'11n-p'ín's, -p'ílts 
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mourning dove 
son-in-law, suitor 
(my) son-in-law 
stick for beating seeds into receptacle 
grouse 
buzzard 
sweat-house 
(my) lungs 
once 
(his) brother's wife, wife's sister 
pipe 
(my) pipe 
(his) mother 
(my) mother 
having mother 
teats, nipples 
(my) nipples 
black bear 
next door 
neighboring to (me) 
rain 
(his) elder brother 


(my) elder brother 
(his) elder sister 


*" bean-like half-black shells '' 


near by 

near (me) 

near, close to (me) 
poor people 
manzanita flour 
(my) salmon-liver 
salmon 

(my) salmon 
flat-nosed 


! Perhaps related to mtis. For op and ii in related words cf. k‘winax- and 


kuman. 
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-p‘da®-x! 
-p'óo*k'-it' 
da-p‘da®x 
1-p‘da®x 
gwit-p‘da®x 

pun 
p'un-yilt' 
Gwen-p'ufi-k' 


p'o"yàmx 

da-p!a’lau? 

p!an 
p!an-(t‘k‘) 

p 1425 

p!él 

p l'eldà 

p lèns 


p!és 


h 
p liy-a-(t‘k‘) 
p £walfs 
p hyi-n 
p liy-ax 
pol 
Di-p lol-ts f1-da 


p u"Ihi 

ploxóm 

sa-(t‘k‘) 

s'ag-àlx 
s'al-s'agálx-a 

sàk' 

s'al- : 
s‘al-x-(dék‘) 


! Cf. verb p‘owokl-. 
"CT balau. 


bent 
pl. 


crooked 
crooked-handed 
crooked-armed 


rotten 
Oregon pheasant 
“East of rotten (trees)" (village 
name) 


whirlwind 
youth 
liver 
(my) liver 
snow 
basket-plate 
slug 
squirrel’s bushy tail for eating man- 
zanita 
rock serving as support for acorn- 
hopper 
fire, firewood 
(my) fire 
bat 
deer 
fawn 


dust, soil 
“On its red 
creek 


soil," Jump-off-Joe 
eyrie 
flint 
(my) discharge of wind 
cascades, rapids 
shallow (below cascades ?) 
big rush basket 


foot 
(my) foot 
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sa'li-(t'k') ` 
t'gam sa?l-f 
Dal-salsan 
sama 
samá-xa (adv.) 
Al-sawén-t'a-dis 
sbéxal-t‘a 
sbin 
Sbin-k‘ 
sé]! 
s'elék'" 
s'ém 
sé*ndi 
sén-(t'k^) 
séns 


se*ns-i-x-(dék^), se*ns-i-(t‘k‘) ° 


setyán 
da-sgáxi, -sgáxi-t' 
al-sgenh-it' 
de*-sge-t' 
de-sgé-t'a* 
sgé**-xap' 
sgé*-xab-a-(t'k*) 
sgísi | 
da-sguli 
de-sgwegweék* 
sgwini 


de-sgwógw-en-t', -sgwógw-Ó'k', 


-sgwegwe -t' 
sgwógwO' k'" 
wili s'idib-f 


sim 


(my) belt 
belt of elk skin 
(village name) 


summer 
in summer 


(mountain name) 
(epithet of young Eagle) 
beaver 

Applegate creek 
black paint, writing 
long acorn-pestle of stone 
duck 
panther (myth name) 
(my) hair 
bug (sp. ?) 
(my) head-hair 
inner bark of cedar used as tinder 
sharp-mouthed, long-snouted 
black (as epithet of crow) 
left-handed 

left (hand) 
hat 

(my) hat 
coyote 
short 
see de-sgwógw-ent' 
raccoon 


worn out, half gone 


robin 


house wall (planks reaching from 
cross beams to ground and form- 


ing inner wall of house) 
animal (sp. ?) 


! Cf, verb isele 


? Used for headache by putting next to nostrils to let out blood by scratching. 


* Cf. seen-. 
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s'imi-l 

s'in- 
s'in-i'-x-(dék*) 
pm sinixda 

sn 

si'nsàn 

siw-í-(xa) 


SIS 
Siya“p-(xa) 


smák' 

sméla"*x 

ha-s:ó" 

-S'OgW- 
xa*-s'ogw-i-(dám) 

s'ugw-àn 


s'ugw-àn-(t'k), s‘ugu-n-i- 


(tk) 

som 
s'o"m-àl-(t'k*) 
S'omol-k' 
s'om-lohólxa'*s 

suns 

suna; 

s'ülük' 

SATU 
s'üm-xi-(t'k*) 

S'üx 

swayàu 

t'ád-(a) 
(wi-)t‘ad-i 

tran 
Da-t'àn-elá*t'gwat' 

t'a-wá-(xa) 

t'bàl 


! Cf, verb ts /Iümiü*m-t'a-. 


dew 

nose 
(my) nose 
“salmon its-nose,’ 


d 


swallow 

wood-coals 

very old decrepit woman 

(his) sister's child, (his) brother's 
child 

venison 

(her) sisters husband, husband's 
brother 

twins 

arrow shaft 

in middle (of house) 


between (us) 


basket made of roots 
(my) basket 


mountain 
(my) mountain 
(village name) 
see verb lohoy-ald- 
thick, deep 
quail 
cricket 
paddle, mush stirrer 
(my) paddle 
bird 
hermaphrodite 
(his) father's sister 
(my) father's sister 
squirrel 
"Squirrel-tongued " (girl's name) 
see wá-(xa) 
brush used for medical purposes (sp. ?) 
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SEH 

EC 

t'beléts 

t'élma 

t'gà 
t'gà-ü-(t'k*) 
La-t'gaà 

t'gàl 

Eeer, (Cl) 
t'gált'gal-i-x-(da-gwa) 

t'gàm 
Dak'-t'gam-i-k' 


t'gánt'gan 
t'gá^p' 
t'gá^p'-(dek*) 
t'gebe-si! 
t'gel* nagai- 
-t'gem! 
t'géme-t'-it' 
al-t'gém 
gwen-t'gém 
ha-gwel-t‘gé*mt‘gam 
dak loloi-t'gémet'it' 
al-t'gey-àp-x 
al-t‘geyé-p‘-it' 
di'-t'giliu la*h'- 
t'gohóx 
oor 
t‘g6i-1-(t‘k‘) 
al-t'gü's — 
al-t'gáyu's -it' 
teum 
al-t‘gun-ap-x 
ména *al-t'gunàpx 
t'gwà 
t'gwalá* 


1 Cf. verb t' geme-t!-. 


snail 
shinny ball 
pine-nut 
acorn-pestle 
earth, land 

(mv) land 

(village name) 
sugar-pine, sugar-pine nuts 
(my) stomach 

(his own) stomach 
elk, armor of elk hide 
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"Above which are elks” (village 


name) 
fly 
horn 
(my) horn 
gall 
drop down, fall 


black-necked 
down in dark places 
black-cheeked 
round 
pl. 
jump around in war-dance 
quail (?) 
leggings 
(my) leggings 
white 
pl. 
rattlesnake 
rolled-up 


"bear rolled-up,’’ doormouse (?) 


thunder 


hooting owl 
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t'gwàn 

Hat pwa xi 
t‘gwayam 
t‘gwe'l-am-x 
t'gwelk'" 

t'gwil 
t'ewfnt'gw--(t'k*), 


t'ewfnt'gwan-i-(t'k*) 


Ha-t'il 

cus 

t'i't'-al 

al-t‘mil-ap-x 
al-t‘mili-p‘-it* 

tmu"gàl 
t‘-6p-(xa) 
de-t'ulátp' 
de-t'ulátp'-it' 
tlagam' 

-blai 
-tl'áya-t'at' 
s'al-t!ái 
gwit*iü-t lái 

pak. 

tiain 

be-t !awak‘ 


xilam t!egal-íx-i 
t!eimífs? 
tléek'v 
tleck^wi 
tlelà 
tlelà 
tlelà-(t'k*) 
tlelá*-t'an 
al-tle*s:-it' 


! Perhaps same word as preceding. 
? Perhaps t/ii-mi*s, ‘‘ one male." 


slave 

(Umpqua village) 
lark 

scouring-rush 

WL a KAS pu) 

hazel brush, hazel nut 
(my) upper arm 


(village name) 
gopher 
thin 
smooth 
pl. 
twisted shells (sp. ?) 
see Op-(xa) 
dull, not sharp 
pl. 
lake 
narrow 


pl. 
slim, narrow 
slim-wristed 
fresh-water mussel 
spoon 
spring month when there is much 
wind (? April) 
skull 
one hundred 
yellowhammer 
big trout 
shinny stick 
louse 
(my) louse 
pl. 
little-eyed (epithet of squirrel) 


tlewéx 
tti- 
tli-(t'k‘) 
t!i-"là/p'a 
tliba-, t'ibà-k'" 
tliba-gw-àn-(t'k*) 
tlibisf 
tloit' 
tlomx-í-(xa) 
(wi-)tlomx-àu 
Ha-t!6"n-k‘ 
tlonó's: 
tlos'ó* 


dak !oloi-t lus:ü's'-gwat' 


al-t !uifs’-it‘ 
thai 
POUKAI? 
tslá-(xa) 


(wi-)ts!a-i 
ts |i’y-a-(t‘k‘) 
ts !Aits: 
tslákix 
ts !am-x 
dasto amx: 
Hak samala: 
tslamal 
ts!an 
E Kee et 
ts !a’sap‘ 
Dak‘-ts!asifi 
ts lat. 
tsla*w-àn-(t'k*) 
Dak‘-ts!a?w-an-a? 
is'laxa^n 
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flea 


male, husband 
(my) husband 
husband, man 


pancreas 
(my) pancreas 


ants 

one-horned deer 

(her) parent-in-law 
(my) parent-in-law 

(village name) 

humming-bird 

small, a little 
smail-cheeked 


little-eyed (epithet of squirrel) 


gambling bones 

driftwood 

(her) brother’s child, 
child 

(my) nephew 


(my) nephew (myth form) 


bluejay 

hill 

strong 
sick 


. Klamath Indian 


mouse 

porcupine (?) 
about to die 
berry-bush (sp. ?) 
(village name) 


large body of water, ocean flood 


(my) ocean 
Klamath Indian 


lizard (sp. ?) 


(his) sister's 


LCE verb t/ilit/al-. 
* Cf. verb -t/oxox-. 


3 Cf. verb da-ts'/aam-x-. 
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tslayàlt' 
tslayàl-x 
ts'lék'ts lag-i-(t'k*) 
ts '!elàm! 
ts lelei 
ts lelei-(t'k*) 
ts !énfs 
ts lé*ts le? 
de-tslid-ak‘*? 
ts hdáx-gwa 
ts !i'k‘-(dek‘) 
ts -(t'gwa) 
al-ts hil 
alte !ili-t‘-1t' 
dak !oloi-ts hl 
ts‘ Jik I-i-(t'k*) 
ts’ lixi 
ts’ !ixi mahài 
ts‘ 'ix1-k !o'1ts: Lamp 
ts’ lolx 
s'al-ts !un-ap-x 
sr alter !Gnu-p‘-it' 
Le Jonge 
I-ts'!ó-p'-al 
de-ts laga"? 
de-ts' !ugt-t' 
de-ts' 'ugü'[h it 
ts ok" 
gal? ts'ug[w Län 
di-ts' luk" 
tsm 
ts 'ülm-i-(t'k') 
ü'lük !-1-(t‘k‘) 


pinon jay 
wet 
(my) backbone 
hail 
eye 

(my) eve 
wild-rose berry 
small bird (sp. ?) 
reddish 
disease-spirit, “pain” 
(my) flesh 

(his own) flesh 
red 


pl. 
red-cheeked 


(my) elbow 
dog 

“dog big," horse 
(name of Sun's servant) 
dentalia 
straight 

pl. 


deer-skin cap with woodpecker tails 


sharp-clawed 

sharp-pointed 
sharp-pointed 
pl. 

Indian rope 
bowstring 
Indian rope 

wart 
(my) wart 

(my) head-hair 


ü'lük !-i-x-(da-gwa) (his own) hair 
(ES) deer-skin pouch for receiving seeds 
when beaten from stalk 


1 Cf. verb ts'/ele-m-. * Cf. verb deis husu. : 
? Cf. Zei? * Cf. verb al-ts /übm-. 
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wa-(dé) 
wá?-(da) 
wá-(xa) 
t'a-wá-(xa) 
wa*d-i-x-(dék) 
al-*wa*d-i-(dé) 
be? *wa?d-f! 
wagá-t'a* 
waiwí! 
waiwi-(t'ek') 
wak'd-í-(xa) 
was 
wax 
han-wax-g-an 
waya 
wayaü-(xa) 
wigi-n 
wi'i-n 
Al-wil4m-xa-dis 
he*-wil4mxa 
wilau 
wiláu-(t'ek*) 
wili, wili 
wili-(t‘k‘) 
de-de-wilf-da 
wili-háu-(t'ek*) 


dan wilí 
-Win-i- 
ha-*win-i-(dé) 
xa?-*wín-hi 
xà-bin-win-i 
wini-t' 
ge winit' 
de-*winit' 


hat-wit' 
wits'!am-àk'", wits’ lam-a 


to, at (me) 
to, at (him) 
(his) younger brother 
(his) younger sister 
(my) body 
towards (me) 
“sun its-body,”’ all day long 
which one? 
girl, female 
(my) girl 
(his) mother's brother's son 
bush with edible root (sp. ?) 
creek 
across the creek 
knife 
(his) daughter-in-law 
small red lizard 
different 
(mountain name) 
beyond Alwilámxa-dis 
arrow 
(my) arrow 
house 
(my) house 
door 
(my) friend (used as term of greet- 
ing 
big stone knife 


inside of (me) 
half-way 
half full 
tired out, exhausted 
proceeding that far 
proceeding, going ahead, reaching 
to 
getting even (in reply) 
flint flaker, fire-driller 
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wogit' 
wulx 
Wwo"nàk'"! 
wo"na/k'"-dan 
wo"p !à-n-(t'k*) 
wü*l[h Län? 
xa*- 
xa"[h -àm-(t'k*) 
xa?[h |-am-(d6) 
xagá-(xa) 
(wi-)xaga-i 
xam 
xan* 
xa*l-am-(t‘k‘) 
xda-(xa) 
(wi-)xda-i 
xdà-n* 
xdeitu 
-xdil's 
xa*-xdil*s 
gwen-xdíl's 
xeém 


DN 


SC? 
xiy à- (tK) 
ha-xíya-*xi hā’p‘di 

xi-bini 
Kite 

x1-gwal-t' 

xil-am 
han-xilm-i 


xil*k‘wi' 


ximn-i-(xa) 


ins 


! Cf, verb wunuun-. 
^ Cf. verb waülüh-am-. 
* Cf. verb xalaxam-. 


frog 
enemy, Shasta Indian 
old 
pl. 
(my) eyebrows 
menstrual round-dance 
back, waist 
(my) back 
on (my) back 
(his) mother’s sister 
(my) mother’s sister 
grizzly bear 
urine 
(my) urine 
(his) father’s brother 
(my) father’s brother 
eel 
flute of wild parsnip 
slim 
slim-waisted 
slim-necked 
raven 
water 
(my) water 
"being-in-the-water small," mink 
three 
three times 
fresh (of meat) 
sick, dead person, ghost 
'" Across where ghosts are," land 
of ghosts 
billet in woman's shinny-game 
(his) relative by marriage interme- 
diate relative having died 
mucus 


* Cf. verb xdaaxda-gwa-. 
* Cf. verb xiliu*-xa-. 
* Cf. verb xiniixan-p'-. 
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KIU 


t'gap'-xi'ü-t' 
t'gap'-xi'ü-(t'ek*) 
xlé'p-x! 


xlíwi 
xnik' 
KO 
KA -KO 
KUM 
cix-xüm 
KUMA, 
xtma-x-(dek‘) 
Sum E 
ha-xo"n-hi 
xu*l-i-(t'k^) 
xü'-ne, xü*-n (oda) 
Y a?gal-áfs 
yana yáhal's 
yak” 
yal 
Ha-ya*l-bàa'ls-da 
Gel-yal-k‘ 
yamx 
yamx-(dék*) 
yan(?) lalii- 
yanà 
yan-gwàs? 
yànx 
yap!à 
yau- 
yaw-à-(t'k*) 
dal-, da*-yaw-a-(dé) 
da*-t‘ga*-yawa*-da 


bush from hard wood of which ca- 
mass-stick is made 
camass-stick 
(my) camass-stick 
roundish dough-like cake of deer- 
fat or camass 
feathers worn in war-dance 
acorn dough 
fir 
among firs 


dry 
dried venison 
food 
(my) food 
lean 
just for nothing, with no reason 
(my) brains 
night 
Umpqua Indian 
black acorn, chief acorn 
wildcat 
pine 
“In its tall pines” (village name) 
“ Abreast of pines” (village name) 
fat, grease i 
(my) fat 
become stuck (?) (86, 15) 
acorn, oak 
" white-barked oak” 
"tall tree with rough reddish bark” 
person, people 
ribs 
(my) ribs 
at (my) side 
‘‘beside-earth-its-rib,’’ north 


1 Cf, verb -xlep/exlab-. 
2 Cf. verb xoum-an-. 


* Perhaps compounded of yana and -gwás:, ‘‘ yellow." 
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da-yawánt !i-x1 

yax 

yaxa dan 

yék‘-dal 

esc 

ye*k liy é* 

yel 

yelex 
yeléx-(dek^) 

yet 

ye*-xi! 

dan yé*w-ald-an-i'* 


yibáxam 
yid-í-(xa) 
yik'àt' 
yilwa's 
yiwi-n? | 
yiwin- (dèk) 
pi yog[w]}a* 
da-yo"gám-xa (adv.) 
bai-yugw-a-(t‘k‘) 
oS 
yok ![w]-a-(t‘k‘), yo% [w]-a- 
(tk) 


york au 
yüfk'ama 
yütk'*uma*-da, yuk !uma*-da 
di®-t‘ga*-ytk !uma*-da 
yola 
yo"lap-x-(dek‘) 
yols 
yult-m, yula-m 
yom 
yo"m-à-(t'k*) 
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on one side, on the other side, half 
graveyard 
water-worn flat rock 
in the brush 
cinders 
sparrow-hawk 
whip 
burden-basket 
(my) burden basket 
tears 
needle, awl 


H 


“always returning to rocks,’ 
(myth name) 


small skunk 
(her) husband’s sister 
long-tailed red deer 
hazel switch 
speech 

(my) speech 
fireplace 
fall, antumn 
(my) rescuer 


bone 
(my) bone 


marrow 


salmon-tail 
(his) salmon-tail 


'* at-rear-end-of-earth-its-tail,’’ west 


fox 
(my) guardian spirit 
steel-head salmon 
eagle 
blood 

(my) blood 


! Cf. verb yegwegw-. 
? Cf. verb yewew-áld-. 
ICT, verbs yaway- and yiwtyau-. 


otter 


Yük'vák' wa 


yü'k lal-x, yak‘al-x 
yü'k !alx-(dék‘) 


fa 4 


ü 
yu"b-i-(t'k*) 
yóti! 
yut'íhi 
yüt!üà-n* 
yü'xg-an 
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'Pernaps = yó-t' ht. Cf. verb yowo . 


* Cf. verb -yut/uyad-. 


(name of salt lick where deer were 
caught) 
teeth 
(my) teeth 
woman's basket-cap 
(my) basket cap 
alive 
pl. 
white duck 
trout 


Ka, 


VU'DUUUUUUUUUUUUTU 


UCU'OCUCD U pO U 


11, 
br 


14, 
22, 
E. 
22 
25; 
24, 
24, 
05 
ES, 
26, 
30, 
OL; 
2; 
41, 
46, 
90, 


50, 
Sy 
60 
61, 
71j 
71, 
£I 
de 
76, 


- 


CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA TO 
TAKELMA TEXTS. 


at end—add: ''* denotes theoretical forms" 


J: 


f 
il 
ji 


1 
l 


1 
l 
| 
l 
1 
l 
l. 
1 
| 
l 
l 
1 
l 


10 (interlinear)—change ‘‘mourning”’ to ''bereft of 
child" 


. 11 (text)—change abailiwili to abailwilá"* 

. 8 (interlinear)—change ''Diflo*mi'" to ‘“ Di*lo“mi’” 
. 10 (text)—change xa*iyasgiplilhi* to xa*iyasgipilhi 
. 10 (interlinear)—omit "7. it is said" 

. 3 (interlinear)—insert quotes (') before “Strings” 


. 7 (text)—change harda? to harda? 
11 (text)—change s to mi*s 


. 3 (text)—change da-itlamdk‘ to de*idamá*k' 

. 8 (text)—change abaigini*k' to abaigini®k* 

. 13 (text)—change ginífk to ginf*k' 

. 11 (interlinear)—omit “to it" 

. 14 (text)—change mu*"xdánhi to mw*xdánhi 

. 1 (interlinear)—change ''holdidg" to “holding” 


ootnote—change 3 to 31 

. 1 (text)—change //vla'p'agit'gwa to t/ila'p'igit'gwa 

. 1 (text)—change footnote reference 2 to ? (referring 
to p. 49) 

. 2 (text)—change he*ilemék‘'wana® to he*lemé*k'wana* 

. 4 (text)—change desgwogwént' to desgwógwéent' 


ll. 6, 7 (text)—change nagaik'wa* to nagaik'wa 


l 
1 
1 
1. 
1 
1 


. 11 (text)—change yaldik to yalá*k' 

. 4 (text)—change hawa*pi'- to hawa*p/i- 

. 15 (text)—change tkwéxi to ik'wé xt 

16 (text)—change bayewé to bayewé* 

. 3 (text)—change xambilí" to xambilt* 

. 8 (interlinear)—change ''with it" to "thereby" 
(265) 
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p. 78, 1. 4 (text)—change he'dedá* to he‘dadd*® 

p. 78, note 2, 1. 1—change '' verb" to “‘aorist”’ 

p. 87, l. 6—after “‘Coyote” insert: '"Sharp-mouthed, sharp- 
clawed, s-cum matre copulans!’’ was said to him. 
‘“‘S-what do you say?" 

p. 88, 1. 9—change witzs to wits 

p. 92, 1. 4—change k/eméi to kleméi 

p. 94, 1. 2—change nák'wok' to nák'wók' 

p. 95, 1. 24—change ''s-whats" to '"s-what's" . 

p. 100, 1. 1—change yétik'1t to yeik's® 

p. 101, 1. 14—change ? to ! 

p. 105, 1. 14—change ! to ? 

p. 108, 1. 8—change dzsgot'ülha to disgotlolha 

p. 109, 1. 11—change bast to bast" 

p. 110, 1. 3—change 'elékwa to p‘elék‘wa 

p. 111, 1. 7—change “the warriors assembled" to “he assem- 
bled the warriors" 

p. 119, footnote—change ‘‘Atbabascan”’ to " Athabascan" 

p-4120 1 16—-change:tga* to 7: gae 

p. 120, 1. 17—change gwi'ne to et “ne 

p. 122, 1. 21—change debü'"*k'i to debu ki 

p. 124, 1. 7—change gingat to gingat' 

p. 127, note 6—add: (et “t'e? is very likely transformed 
from -t‘gwat *eit'e* "I am provided with. . .". See 
Jt p 26lI*footnoLe 

p. 134, 1. 8—change ópxakan to ópxak/an 

p. 142, 1. 7—change £'ai*la'p'akli to k'ad*lapkhi 

p. 144, 1. 17—change sgaláuk, to sgaláuk' 

p. 146, 1. 3—change dg to gd 

p. 155, 1. 14—change “did grow" to “he caused to grow” 

p. 156, 1. 21—change kdz*wa to k'ái*wa 

p. 171, note 9—change “grandfather” to “grandmother” 

p. 173, 1. 22—change s: omlóholxa*s to s:omlohólxa*s 

p. 178, 1. 18—change ganàt' to ga nàt' 

p. 179, 1. 28—change "Not in that fashion!" to “Do not say 


that!” 


UCPCDCO UC UCO UCOOD Uo o o p CD CDD 


182, 
184, 
188, 
189, 
IL 
194, 
195; 
196, 
206, 
209, 
222, 
V fag 
Z0, 
230, 
Zale 
234, 
298; 


27/309, 


. 243, 
PASE 
EE 
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1. 15—change ts/a-imat, to tsla-imat' 

l. 15—change gweliiis:i to gwel*tiis-1 

L 9—change wi*wdakdt to wi*wák'di 

note 4—change Yuk‘ydk’wa to Yuk yák'wa 
note 8—change "did" to “will” 

l. 10—change /'omomá*n to tlomoma*n 

ll. 3, 10—change “shall” to “shalt” 

l. 18—change sal/atsàk' to sallats!àk' 

1. 23—change gwenai-á's to gwena-iá*s 

L 4 from bottom—change “back” to “bark” 
l. 6—change da? to dat- 

i 4, 5S—transpose "er." and ' usd." 

1. 21—change ha‘wi- to hawt- 

l. 6 from bottom—change ts-at-m- to ts-/ai-m- 
l. 6—change Aa-dak' to ha-dak'- 

L 9 from bottom—change ''mensrtaul" to “menstrual” 


3 


S. V. yewei- — add: 
Da revive, be cured 
ba*?-*i-yewe -n-(i-) 
: -ye w-ane 2FL cure, bring to life 


L 4 from bottom—add after “(from standing posi- 
fon) cbe" borne 

l. 13—change -dn-x- to -an-x- 

TO nseri entry: iSe. kingfisher 

note 1—change yowo to yowo- 
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NOTES ON CHASTA COSTA PHONOLOGY 
AND MORPHOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In a large part of southwestern Oregon and contiguous 
territory in northwestern California were spoken a number 
of apparently quite distinct Athabascan dialects. The terri- 
tory covered by tribes or groups of villages speaking these 
dialects embraced not only a considerable strip of Pacific coast! 
but also much of the interior to the east (Upper Umpqua and 
Upper Coquille rivers, lower Rogue river, Chetco creek and 
Smith river); some of the tribes (such as Tolowa and Chetco) 
were strictly coast people, others (such as Galice Creek and 
Umpqua or Akwa?) were confined to the interior. While 
some of the Athabascan dialects spoken south of the Klamath 
in California, particularly Hupa and Kato, have been made 
well known to students of American linguistics, practically 
nothing of linguistic interest has as yet been published on any 
of the dialects of the Oregon-California branch of Pacific 
Athabascan. It is hoped that the following imperfect and 
fragmentary notes on one of these dialects may prove of at 
least some value in a preliminary way.’ 


! Outside of a few points in southern and southeastern Alaska (Cook Inlet, mouth 
of Copper river, Portland Canal) this is the only region in which Athabascan tribes have 
found their way to the Pacific. 

2 My € denotes nasalization. 

3 The material for these notes was secured in a very incidental manner. While the 
writer was at work on Takelma in the latter part of the summer of 1906, he was living 
with Mr. Wolverton Orton, a full-blood Chasta Costa Indian. At odd moments Mr. 
Orton and the writer whiled away the time with Chasta Costa. 
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The Chasta Costa (or Cis/ta q!wAds/ta) Indians, now 
gathered in Siletz Reservation in western Oregon, formerly 
occupied part of lower Rogue river; between them and the 
coast were other Athabascan tribes or villages of practically 
identical speech, above them to the east were the unrelated 
'TTakelma. Among these tribes of nearly or quite identical 
speech were the Y4"/gwi or Euchre Creek people, the Tcé’/mé 
da/ne or "Joshuas" of the mouth of Rogue river, the Dàu/t'á 
dA/ni, the Ma/klu/nü" d4/ni, and the GwA/sá. All these formed 
a linguistic unit as contrasted with the coast people (à/yós/ta 
"lower tribes") or, as they are now commonly called by the 
Indians of Siletz, "Sol Chuck” Indians, a Chinook Jargon 
term meaning “salt water, coast" people; the dialect of these 
coast tribes was probably identical to all intents and purposes 
with Chetco. While Chasta Costa and Coast Athabascan 
are thus more or less distinct, they seem to have been mutually 
intelhgible without very much difficulty, the coast dialect 
sounding merely somewhat "strange" and “drawn out" to a 
speaker of Chasta Costa. At least three other Athabascan 
dialects of this region, however, seem to have differed so much 
from Chasta Costa as to be but partly understood, if at all, 
by speakers of the latter; these are Upper Umpqua, Upper 
Coquille, and Galice Creek. 


4It has already been pointed out (American Anthropologist, N. S., 9, p. 253, note 2) 
that there is reason to believe that J. O. Dorsey was incorrect in assigning the Chasta 
Costa villages above those of the Takelma (see his map in Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
III, p. 228). On p. 234 Dorsey gives a list of Chasta Costa villages. 


PEIDOUNO TO Gaye, 


VOWELS. 


The vowels of Chasta Costa are a, d, e (open as in Eng- 
lish met), ê (long and open), o (close as in German Sohn), 
0, u (apparently variant of o), 4, t (generally open), 7, and 4 
(like 4 of English but); 6 (short and open as in German voll) 
sometimes occurs after velars as variant of o (sxó/là ''five," 
cf. Hupa? tcwo/la), à (as in English hat) occurs after velars 
as variant of e (isxá/xe “child,” cf. Carrier? ezkhéhkhe ''chil- 
dren "). 

Vocalic quantity is of considerable importance in Chasta 
Costa, not so much etymologically as phonetically. On the 
whole, long and short vowels interchange on regular mechan- 
ical principles; open syllables (that is, syllables ending in a 
vowel) with long vowel regularly shorten this vowel when the 
suffxing of one or more consonants to the vowel makes the 
syllable closed. Examples of a thus varying with à are: 


do/yác/t!la I won't fly;’ do/ydt/tla we won't fly" (cf. 
dé/ya/tla “he won't fly") 

dáü/dà “he is sitting down" (cf. da/040/da "I am sitting 
down") 

iclásL/se "hecries;" tclácr/se/t'e "Ishallcry" (cf. tc/a/0il/se 
“you cry") | 

icla/yásr/se "they cry" (cf. tc/a/yà/0il/se “we cry") 

nac/t!ó “I swim" (cf. na/tcli/tlo “you bathe”) 


5 Hupa examples are taken from P. E. Goddard, “The Morphology of the Hupa 
Language," Univ. of Cal. Publ. Amer. Arch. and Ethn., 3. 

6 Carrier examples are taken from Rev. A. G. Morice, “The Déné Languages," Trans- 
actions of the Canadian Institute, I, pp. 170-212. 
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An example of é shortened to e is: 
nés/ts!At/t "I am seen" (cf. né'/tslA1/7 "he is seen”) 


Original long vowels may lose their quantity even in an 
open syllable, provided they are immediately followed or 
preceded by a syllable with relatively strong accent. Such 
are tcla-, na-, and ne- in: 


icla/yà/0il/se we cry;" tcla/ydsL/se "they cry" 

ne/nó/tslAl/1 “we are seen” 

lá na/dit/tlo "don't bathe;" (na/dit/t!o is phonetically 
enclitic to strongly accented id; contrast na/dít/t!/o/t'e 
“you will bathe’’) 


In general, however, stress accent cannot be said to be 
particularly well marked in Chasta Costa.’ Each syllable 
is a fairly well-defined phonetic unit tending to hold its own 
against others, so that an approximately level accentual flow 
with but few peaks results. Such writings as nd/dit/t!o and 
icla/0íl/se, with apparent accent preceded by long vowels, 
are doubtless but imperfect renderings of forms with level 
stress on first and second syllables (they might perhaps better 
be written na/dit/t!o and tc/a/6il/se with secondary accent 
on second syllable). It does not seem that every vowel in an 
open syllable is organically long; thus e in future -t'e and in 
-de of t'wi/de "everything" is regularly short. Many such 
cases are, however, probably only apparent, the short vowel 
being followed by a glottal stop; thus plural ya- of ya/dAl/ni 
"they make a sound” should doubtless be ya’-. 

Short a of closed syllables is regularly reduced from long 
à; original short a becomes 4 in a closed syllable. Examples 
of 4 thus dulled from original a are: 


UAc/AACI ER SIWA vo" (cl. t'e/bic/yae GL pO E 
Hupa -yauw) 


7 Weak stress accent seems characteristic of Athabascan generally. Father Morice 
goes so far as to say, ''there is no accent in Déné” (op. cit., p. 173). 
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nà/xán/do “eight, two less" (mà/x4- = Kato® nqk/ka: 
‘‘two’’) 

dé/na/yAct/xwi "I do not vomit” (cf. xa/wá/0A0t/xw? 
"I vomit") 


l'Al/dac "he runs" (-dac2 Hupa -dauw) 

yAn/na/'Ác "he will bring" (-"4c = Hupa -auw) 

t'é/An/yit/lAt "we are sinking" (cf. t'e/nít/lat' “we drown;" 
Hupa lat, -la ‘‘to float’’) 


Not to be etymologically confused with this 4 is inorganic 
A. Whenever a consonant is not followed by a definitely 
determined vowel and yet, for some reason or other, is not 
phonetically appended to the preceding syllable, it must begin 
its own syllable and takes an inorganic, in other words ety- 
mologically meaningless, 4-vowel after it. This syllable may 
either be completed by a consonant of etymological value 
(such as first person singular c, verb class signs 7, t, I) never 
followed by a definite vowel or, if it is immediately followed 
by a syllable beginning with a consonant, this consonant is 
borrowed to complete the inorganic syllable (-t closes inorganic 
syllables preceding d-, t!-, dj-, tcl-, ts!-, 10/-, tc'-, LI-), so that 
a doubled consonant results of which the first half is of no ety- 
mologic significance. In some cases, however, as before y-, 
and in rapid speech generally, this inorganic consonant is not 
always distinctly heard; yet in syllabifying words Mr. Orton 
completed such inorganic syllables with a consonant with 
mechanical regularity. These syllables with inorganic vowel 
and consonant are characteristic not only of Chasta Costa 
but also of Hupa and Kato and doubtless other Athabascan 
dialects as well. "The general phonetic tendency to speak in 
definite syllables and the further tendency to limit short vowels 
to closed syllables explain these characteristic Athabascan 


5 Kato examples are taken from P. E. Goddard, "Kato Texts," Univ. Cal. Publ. 
Amer. Arch. and Ethn., 5, 65-238; and ''Elements of the Kato Language," ibid., 11, 
1-176. 

9-G- may be secondarily lengthened from -a-. 
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developments. The quality of the inorganic vowel varies 
for different Athabascan dialects; it is 4(#) in. Kato as well 
as in Chasta Costa, 1 (u before voiced or voiceless w, ú or e 
before post-palatal k-sounds) in Hupa, apparently e in Galice 
Creek, œ (probably identical with our 4) in Carrier. Chasta 
Costa xAt/t'Ál/lat "they sleep" is etymologically equivalent 
to x/t'/lal; x-, third person plural prefix, cannot stand alone 
and is therefore followed by 4 and ¢ borrowed from -t'-, while 
-l'- (verb prefix t'- reduced from t'e-, therefore not capable of 
combining with x- into xat'-) in turn needs a syllabifying 4 
followed by / borrowed from -/a?. Other examples of inorganic 
A, with and without following inorganic consonant, are: 


t'Ac/ yAc/t'e “I shall go" (t'4- = t'- reduced from f'e-) 

dó/ yá/xAt/tla "they won't fly" (eat = x-) 

na/xAt/dAl/nic “they work" (xat/da- = x/d-, d- reduced 
from de-) 

dá/xaAn/nAt/t'Ac "they go to bed” (xAn/nAt- = x/n-) 

t'é/an/yal/lat "he is sinking" (yAl- = y-) 


. Many syllables with final consonant and 4- vowel must 
be considered as radical or at least unanalyzable elements. 
In not all such cases is 4 a reduced form of a; where 4 seems 
a primary vowel, as shown by comparison with other Atha- 
bascan dialects, it seems best to consider it an organic element 
in the syllable, though it remains plausible that at last analysis 
it is but a reduced form of some fuller vowel. Thus, while 
-yac has been shown to represent an original -yac (Hupa -yauw), 
-l'Ac contains a primary 4, as shown by comparison with Hupa 
-tuw “to lie down" (ultimately -t'ac is doubtless -t', reduced 
from Ge, and suffix -c). 

Inorganic A sometimes becomes palatalized to 1, though 
there is not enough material available to make it certain just 
when this change takes place. Examples of this secondary 
i have been found before c (but not before its developments 
s and 0) and s derived from tc (but not before original s or its 
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development) when itself preceded by m, n, or 6 (preceding 
y, however, tends to preserve 4). Examples are: 


más / ki? “gull” (cf. Kato bittc/k’at*) 

nic/ya "I come" (nic- = cessative n- and first person 
singular c) 

nic/dac I dance” 

t'e/nic/lat "I drown” 

l'e/Oíc/ya “I go" (0ic- = durative 0- and proncminal c; 
cf. t'é0/ya “he goes" without vowel after 0) 

tclAy/ye/0íc/ya “I eat” 

ye/0íc/t “I saw him” (cf. c/yé6/7 “he saw me") 

0ícl/si “I let him” 


With -6ic- contrast -040- (both from original *-s4c-) in dā/040/dā 
“J am sitting;' with -@zc?- contrast -sAsl- (from original -*sAci- 
and -*sAcl- respectively) in tc/a/sAst/se "I am crying." -yic- 
was heard in yà/víc/t/a “I fly," but as this is an isolated example 
(contrast -y4c- in nd/da/yAct/t!6 “I bathe” and -yAcl- in yAct/Az 
"I sneezed”), it seems possible that this form was misheard 
for ya/yAc/tla. Besides -nic- also -nAc- is met with: da/nAc/t'Ac 
“T go to bed" and na/ndc/An “I stop him;" it is probable that 
in these forms -74- is a reduced form of ne- (cf. Hupa tcin/ne/tiw 
"she goes to bed") and thus not directly comparable with -n1- 
of -nic-. Unaccented 4, itself reduced from a, has in one case 
(yac "to go") been found further palatalized to 1: do/t'4c/ 
Pee enon a dime S don't-gol^- (cf. '4c/y4c/t'e."I 
shall go"); this wc contracts with directly preceding t4- 
into -/4c: dó/t'Ac "he won't go.” 

Original Athabascan oi has in Chasta Costa become 
monophthongized to 2. Examples are: 

i1/gi “white” (cf. Kato r/ga:) 


10 Should probably be máskH. 

11 With this-t'4c Kato ta/cac in dó/ta/có* ta/cac “not anywhere I went” (P. E. God- 
dard, "Kato Texts," Univ. Cal. Publ. Amer. Arch. and Ethn., 5, No. 3, p. 182, 1, 17) is in 
striking agreement. 
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mis/kHhi"? “gull” (cf. Kato bátc/k'ai*) 
hi? demonstrative “that” (cf. Hupa haz) 


au as organic diphthong seems to occur but rarely in Atha- 
bascan. If do “no!” (cf. Hupa dau) may be regarded as distinct 
from adverbial do ''not" (cf. Hupa do), we would have an 
example of the parallel development of au to 6 in Chasta Costa. 
Certain contractions that take place between z of first person 
plural -it- and second person plural -6- with preceding vowels 
will be spoken of in discussing the pronominal prefixes. 

One of the most striking phonological characteristics of 
Chasta Costa is the disappearance of an original ai or of its 
representative, nasalization of preceding vowel. Its former 
presence can always be proved by comparison with other 
Athabascan dialects that, like Hupa, still preserve it. In the 
case of all vowels but inorganic 4 nasalization has left no trace 
whatever, original q (from dm), € (from én), and 7 (from Zn) 
being reduced to a, ê, and 7; originally short vowels, on losing 
their nasalization and thus coming to stand in an open syllable, 
become lengthened, while originally long vowels in a closed 
syllable not only lose their nasalzation but are shortened. 
Thus, a syllable sz may represent an original sz (or sin) or 
si (or sin), while sil may go back as well to sẸl as to sil. Examples 
. of the absolute disappearance of an original 7 are: 


na/xe “you paddle" (ug, = *nq-, cf. Hupa nûñ/ya “you 
are about”) 

do/ya/tla “you won't fly" (ya- = *yq-, cf. Hupa yám/mas 
assimilated from *yád/mas “you are rolling over”) 

iclál/se/t'e “you will cry” (tclal- = *tclq-l-; cf. tclácti/se/t'e 
"I shall cry" with -c- "I" morphologically parallel 
to -,- ‘‘you’’) 


127 is here shortened to 1 because of following glottal stop. 

13 jf denotes long 7 with weakly rearticulated parasitic 4. Such ''pseudo-diphthongs" 
sporadically occur in Chasta Costa in lieu of ordinary long vowels. 

Hie, ng of English sing. 
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ta/na/yat/xwi “don't vomit!’ (yat- = *yqt-, cf. ya- from 
*yq- in na/ya/bit/xwi “you are vomiting") 

nél/i “you are looking at him" (ue, = “nek ; -7 = <", 
cf. Kato -75* ''to see") 

i “dog” (original Athabascan “H, “lam; ct. Hupa Lif, 
Montagnais l'in, Hare om, Loucheux /’én, Carrier 
H, old form te*n") 


Nasalized inorganic 4 seems to have acquired a palatal 
coloring 7; this z then regularly developed to 7 in open, 7 in 
closed syllables. It thus often seems as though Chasta Costa 
1, 7 is the morphologic equivalent, for instance in second person 
singular forms, of Athabascan 7, an equivalence, as has just 
been shown, due to secondary phonetic developments. Examples 
of ? <4 € A are: 


l'e/01/ya “you go" (@i- = *s4- ; cf. Hupa na/sin/ya “you 
are going about’’) 

ni/dac “you dance" (ni- = *n4-; cf. Hupa nin/yauw 
REDIT) 

yů/wīs di/ni “you whistle” (dz- = *d4-; cf. Hupa da/din/ra 
"run!" assimilated from “da/din/ ra 

na/tcli/tlo “you swim" (icli-— *k»/4-;* cf. Hupa na/kin/- 
yin “come eat!’’) 

ya/yi/tla "you fly" (yi-=*y4-; cf. Hupa ye/wiñ/ya “you 
are going in") 

ya/yi/tla “it flies" (yi-=*y4-; cf. Hupa na/win/tau “it 
will settle down” assimilated from *»a/wifi/tau) 

t‘i/lat “you are sleeping" (t'7-= *t'4-; cf. Hupa tiv /xauw/ne 
“you take along”) 

verb stem -s7 “to make" (cf. Hupa -tcwini) 


15 Morice, op. cit., p. 210. Carrier has evidently undergone a development parallel 
to that of Chasta Costa. All northern Athabascan forms except Carrier (and Chipewyan) 
are taken from R. P. E. Petitot, “Dictionnaire de la langue Déné-Dindjié.” 

16 RY] is "fortis" palatal k, Hupa kı, Morice’s q. 
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Examples, in closed syllables, of 2 « 1« 4 are: 


icla/0íl/se "you cry" (@i-=*s4-l-; cf. Hupa na/di/we/- 

sil/en/ 

nà/dít/tlo/t'e "you will bathe" (dit-=*d4-t-; cf. third 

person zà/dAt/tlo/t'e) 

l'à/yít/nà "you drink” (yit=*y4-i-; cf. third person 

l'à/yÁt/nà) 

yà/vyíl/gA0 “you climb" (yil-=*y4-l-; cf. third person 

ya/yAl/ gad) | 

til/xwa@ “you cough" (EA es BEA cf. third person 

U ÁL/ xA) 

ne/cit/t ‘look at me!" (ei = *c4-I-) 

Hupa -ñ (that is, our 7) seems at times to correspond to 
Chasta Costa a, but comparison with northern Athabascan 
dialects indicates that in such cases we are dealing with original 
-n. Thus, nan "you," despite Hupa ap, is shown to have 
original -n by Montagnais nen and Loucheux nan; dán/tcli 
"four," Hupa difik (=dink’!), does not go back to original 
*dA/k*li but to *dAn/k*H or *dan/k*i (n assimilated from n), 
as evidenced by Loucheux tan; ta/c4n “black” corresponds to 
Loucheux del-zen; similarly, dan “‘in, at" must have original -n 
despite Hupa diñ and Kato din (original *d4 would have given 
Chasta Costa *di). 


CONSONANTS. 


The consonantal system of Chasta Costa, like that of most 
Athabascan dialects, is characterized by a lack of labial stops, 
though m is common; b has been found in 06/6 “cat,” a loan- 
word from English pussy, but seems not to occur in native 
words (yet cf. tcA/pa/yu ''flower"). The consonants of Chasta 
Costa are: the labial nasal m; the dental stops t‘, d, t!, and 
dental nasal n; the back stops g, g‘ (or qx), q/, voiceless spirant 


U [n Hupa ñ (or nasalization) disappears in closed syllables. In such forms Chasta 
Costa is etymologically more transparent than Hupa insofar as -i- is a reflex of original 
-A-, whereas Hupa -i- is the normal inorganic vowel. 
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x (asin German Bach), and voiced spirant y (as in North German 
Wagen); the labialized back stops Fan, gw, q/w, and spirant xw 
(sometimes weakened to hw); the sibilants s, c (as in English 
ship), 0 (as in English thin), and z (voiceless lenis, intermediate 
between s and English z, heard in -4z “to sneeze”); the affric- 
ative palatal consonants tc‘, dj, and tc/; the affricative alveolar 
consonants £s, ts/, and affricative dental consonant /0/; the 
laterals /, 7? (voiceless spirantal /, with z, dorsal t followed 
by 7, as variant), and L/; the glottal stop (7); the aspirate h 
(‘ at the close of a syllable); and the semivowels y and w. 

Of these /', q', ktw, and tc‘ (English ch) are aspirated surds 
(k‘ is not found, k‘w has been found but once and may be con- 
sidered of doubtful occurrence); (5), d, g, gw, and dj are voice- 
less but lenis, intermediate acoustically between surds and 
sonants? (dj is intermediate between English ch and 7); t/, 
q!, tc!, ts!, 10/, and L/ are so-called "fortis" consonants, in other 
words, they are pronounced with simultaneous closure of glottis 
but are released before the release of the glottal chords. q‘, 
q!, gw, and qw (g has not been found, but very likely exists) 
are velar consonants; k/ has not been found,? its place being 
taken by ol Of secondary origin are syllabically final ¢ and 
k, which may be considered as voiceless stops differing from 
t' and ki in their lack of aspiration; they are etymologically 
equivalent to d and g. It is highly probable that also w, which 
does not frequently occur, is but a secondary development 
or acoustic variant of y after o-vowels;! after o-vowels y be- 
comes labialized to y", in which both y and w elements are so 
weak that one is constantly in doubt as to whether he hears 


18 [t is possible that these 'intermediate"' stops are sonant at their moment of release. 

19 Unless, as seems possible, k of mis/ki “gull” was misheard for El. 

20 al corresponds to Hupa E, g is Hupa ke. q! is by no means as forcible a sound as 
is, e. g., Chinookan g/. "There is something decidedly illusive about it; the velar stop 
element seems to be reduced to a minimum, the glottal catch element is very strongly 
marked, and a weak x seems at times to precede the velar stop (e. g., *g/a/xA0 “‘arrow”’). 
Despite my familiarity with Chinookan al, I did not often succeed in pronouncing Chasta 
Costa ol so as to satisfy Mr. Orton's ear. It may well be that q/ is really “fortis” or glot- 
talized x (x/); cf. Tlingit s/. 

?! [n Hupa y has become w in every case. 
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y or w (thus dóo/ye- becomes dö/y”e-, dd/’we-; similarly, 
what was heard as dó/wa- may really be do/*4"a-). However, 
w occurs also in sa@’/wAs/ts/é “sandhill crane;" was/xé “good.” 

This consonant system is only in part a faithful repre- 
sentative of the original Athabascan system. Some conso- 
nants have become merged with others, while other consonants 
have kept distinct but have been changed in regard to place 
of articulations C hastas Costa, t d cto yee) CREE 
y; l, t, L!,’, h, and y seem in practically every case to correspond 
to these same Athabascan sounds. 

Athabascan ki, as also in Hupa, has become x in Chasta 
Costa: 


1999 


xa’ /tc'ú “goose”? (cf. Hupa xa”; Applegate Creek k‘q’/- 
icu; Kato R‘a‘) 

nà/xi "two" (cf. Hupa nax; Montagnais nak'é^*) 

ts!a/xe “woman” (cf. Carrier tsèkhè??) 

tsxd/xe "child" (cf. Carrier ezkhéhkhe) 


Analogously to this change of E to x, original Athabascan 
k‘w has become xw (sometimes heard as hw) in Chasta Costa. 
This sound is preserved as such in Kato (k‘w) and Chasta 
Costa (xv), but seems generally to have fallen together in other 
dialects with original k‘. Examples are: 


hwä “foot” (cf. Kato baue: Carrier ne-khé; Loucheux 
ækpè) 
na/^yà/040t/xwi “I vomit” (cf. Carrier khu ‘‘vomiting’’) 
It seems, however, to persist as k‘w in: 
k'wAs/t'ü/ne "six" (cf. Hupa xds/tan) 


Etymologically but not phoneticall distinct, both in 
Hupa and Chasta Costa, from these secondary x and xw are 


2 Acu is augmentative. 

23 See Goddard, '' Kato Texts," note 32. 

^ Petitot's ' represents aspiration. 

2% Father Morice represents ''fortis" stops by means of points below characters. 
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original Athabascan x and xw. A good example of the latter 
is: 
-xw40 “to cough” (cf. Carrier xwes "cough," as noun) 


Athabascan sibilants and sibilant affricatives (ts and 
ic sounds) have undergone various modifications in Chasta 
Costa. Original s has regularly become 6: 


64/yAt “grizzly bear" (cf. Carrier sæs-etæł “brown bear") 
l'e/0íc/ya "I go" (cf. Hupa te/sé/ya/te “I am going away”) 
t'é0/ya “he goes" (cf. Hupa tes/ya/te “it is about to come") 
-g40 ''to climb" (cf. Hupa krs) 

-xw4A0 “to cough” (cf. Carrier xwes) 


Before £ (or its variant L), however, s is regularly retained: 


Pan Asen "I ery;' icldst/se "he cres; 1cla/wásr/se 
"they cry" (with these forms contrast tc/a/6il/se 
“you cry") 

na / yésL/si “he tells" (contrast nà/0íl/si “you tell”) 

cAst/si ''he lets me” (contrast 0ícl/si “I let him") 

cAst/t‘at "he kicks me” (contrast 0ícl/t'àl "I kicked him") 

qwÁAt/dasr/nà “it was lying on it" 


Athabascan ts would, by analogy, have been expected to 
develop into /0 (as in Chipewyan), but 0 seems to be regularly 
found instead: 


0; “head” (cf. Carrier n-tst “your head;" Montagnais 
-thi Hare -kfwi; Loucheux -£ch??. Kato sg "head" 
seems to indicate that in Kato also, at least initially, 
s and ts fell together. 

64/yd “hair of head" (cf. Montagnais ét/i-pa?) 


*6 -sAsL- is assimilated from *-sAcL-, -s- being here prevented from becoming -6- be- 
cause of following -s- (before L) of same syllable. 

Die, -t0i.  Petitot's this 10. In Hare ts (or its reflex 40) developed into what Petitot 
writes kfw, perhaps to be understood as £4, i. e., k plus bilabial f. 

28 Petitot's tch is our tc. 

2 Petitot's p is y. 
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1/00 “yellow, green" (cf. Montagnais del-thop ''yellow;" 
Hare dé-kfwoy "yellow," Hupa Lit-tso "green;" Kato 
L-tso “‘blue’’) 


In some cases ts seems to have become s: 


A 


sé “stone” (cf. Kato se; Hupa tse; Montagnais thé; Hare 
kfwe; Loucheux tchi; Carrier tsé) 


As might be expected, Athabascan /s/ has regularly become 
16! in Chasta Costa: 
dà/de/0í1/t0/ “we are sitting" (cf. Hupa na/ya/del/tse, 
i. e., -ts/e, "they lived as before") 
10/40/da "story" 


Athabascan c is normally preserved as such (e. g., cz “I’’). 
However, it is assimilated to s before s and ts/: 


s/tsli/dé “my sickness" (c- ‘‘my’’) 

nés/Isl4Al/1 "I am seen (-c- I") 

Re e Shah e ee from SAt) 

s/tslan/na/'4c "he will bring it to me" (c- me") 


Assimilation of *s4c to sas has taken place in: 

e IEerve ct iclacL/sé/tey 1 shalvery | 
Original *s4c> “sic, however, regularly developed to 67c: 

telan /ye/0íc/ ya. “I eat" 
Original *s4c, after being assimilated to *s4s, regularly shifted 


to 040, unless, as we have seen, it was protected by immediately 
following 7: 


da/040/dà “I am sitting" (from *dà/sác/dà) 
t'e/040/lal "I have been sleeping" (from *t'e/s4c/la?) 
icle0/1!ó “I swim across" (probably misheard for 1c/e/040/1/0) 


Original s, when immediately following c, also causes it to 
assimilate; ss, which thus results, is then regularly shifted to 
66: 

yà/*40/0el “I threw” (from *ya/yAc/set) 
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Athabascan tc (sometimes fcw?) is not retained in Chasta 
Costa, but appears regularly as s: 


l/sAk “red” (cf. Kato r/tcik; Loucheux ditssig)?? 

más/k(D)i() "gull" (cf. Kato bátc/k'aa*) 

sī /was/tslé “sandhill crane" (cf. Applegate Creek tca’/- 
wác)/ tc(!)e) 

-sī "to make" (cf. Hupa -£cwiá; Kato Ac: Chipewyan 
Asil 

-se "to cry" (cf. Chetco -swe; Hupa -tcwen; Kato Are: 
Carrier -ssá) 


Chasta Costa sx is found in: 
sxó/là "five" (cf. Hupa tcwd/la; Chipewyan sa/sd/la/yar‘) 


Athabascan tc! remains, tc! often being shifted, however, 
ET 


tcle- verb prefix "across the water" (cf. Hupa tce-, i. e., 
tcle-, “down to the beach, out of the house" Kato 
ic'e-; Chipewyan ts’e- “to a body of water”) 

-ts!an "toward, to" (cf. Hupa -tci#, i. e, -tclin; Kato 
-tc un; Chipewyan -ts ûn) 

tsli/de "sickness" (cf. Loucheux issik, i. e., ts/tk) 

-s'at* "to be hurt" (cf. Hupa -/cat, i. e., -iclat, "to be sick, 
to become ill”) 


There is still another set of sibilants in Chasta Costa, 
which go back to original palatalized (anterior palatal) k-sounds 
(gp, k”, Sali In Kato, Navaho, Apache, Chipewyan, and 
other Athabascan dialects, as in Chasta Costa, these have 
become affricative sibilants, without, however, falling together, 
as a rule, with the original Athabascan tc- consonants. In 
Chasta Costa, k” has become tc‘, k”! has become tc! (this tc! 


30 Petitot's tss is our (el, 

31 Chipewyan forms are taken from P. E. Goddard, “Analysis of Cold Lake Dialect, 
Chipewyan," Anthr. Papers Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. X, pt. II. Chipewyan forms 
taken from Petitot are referred to as Montagnais. 

32 [t is quite likely that tc/ and tel are here merely auditory variants of t$? ($ is mid- 
way between s and c). In Kato tc’, ts’ and s' also interchange. 
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does not vary, apparently, with ts/); for o I have no examples. 
Chasta Costa and Chipewyan are largely parallel in their 
development of Athabascan ts, tc, and k’ sounds: 


Athabascan Hupa Chasta Costa Chipewyan 

dz dà, d 

ts ts 0 t0, 0 

ts! ts! to! 10/, 6 
dj dj dz 

tc tc(w) 3 ts 

tc! tc! El tel ts! 

p ES dj 

ky d tc tc 

ky! ke! te! ic! 


'There are thus three distinct series of sibilant affricatives (and 
of sibilants) in Chasta Costa and Chipewyan, none of which 
is in direct accord with the original Athabascan sounds; Hupa, 
it 1s highly important to note, reflects the original sounds almost 
exactly. Carrier, it would seem, has also preserved the k?- 
series. 

Examples of Chasta Costa tc‘ from original k’ are: 


áL/icü/yi “big thing" (cf. Hupa -kya/o “‘large;’’ Kato 
-ica’, -tca‘ “to be large”) 


3 In his “Analysis of Cold Lake Dialect, Chipewyan,” Goddard treats Chipewyan 
ts and tc as though they were one sound corresponding to Jicarilla and Navaho fc (p. 86). 
Examination of the various illustrative forms scattered throughout the paper, however, 
soon convinces one that Chipewyan is, dz, and ts! correspond respectively to Hupa, 
Jicarilla, and Navaho tc(w), dj, and tc!; whereas Chipewyan fc, dj, and tc! correspond 
respectively to Southern Athabascan ts, dz, and ts? and to Hupa %9, g?, and DI Thus, 
the Southern Athabascan ts- sounds represent both original ts- sounds and EN. sounds; 
perhaps there is a phonetic difference that does not come out clearly in the orthography. 

As for Kato, Goddard finds no difference between /c- sounds that go back to original 
tc- sounds and those that correspond to Hupa EN. sounds (‘‘ Elements of the Kato Language," 
pp. 16, 51). However, deictic /c'-, corresponding to Hupa /c/-, varies with ts’ and s’, thus 
suggesting /$/ as the true sound; on the other hand, /c'- (to indicate indefinite third personal 
object) corresponding to Hupa £?/- occurs consistently as tc’ (contrast examples of tc’-, 
ts’-, s’- on p. 50 with those of /c'- on p. 51). It seems plausible, then, that in Chipewyan, 
Chasta Costa, and Kato original &?- sounds became true tc— sounds, while original £c sounds 
were shifted to /§- sounds (which are apt to be heard as either ts- or tc- sounds). 
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-tc'u augmentative suffix (e. g., H*/tc'à "horse," literally 
"big dog") (cf. Hupa -&yo; Kato -tco) 

Examples of tc! going back to Athabascan k?! are: 

dAn/tclt "four" (cf. Hupa dik, i. e., dink?!) 

stclat/dé "seven" (cf. Hupa xo/kit, i. e., -k*/it) 

iclásL/se "he cries" (cf. Hupa kya/ter/tcwü “it cried, 

i. e., k’/a-) 
tcl- verb prefix indicating indefinite object (cf. Hupa 
k-, ky-, i. e., k*/-; Kato tc’-) 

Athabascan possessed sonant sibilants (z, 7) and sibilant 
affricatives (dz, dj). Of these sounds z has been found in Chasta 
Costa -az “to sneeze;" dj is illustrated in several forms, but, 
as we shall see in a moment, does not 1n these go back to Atha- 
bascan dj. dz has not been found, though it may exist. 7, as 
in Kato and Hupa, has become c: 

la/cán "black" (cf. Hupa rz/hwin«*-cin; Kato L/cán*; 

Jicarilla 12/2?5; Nav. Ginn: Chipewyan del/zám; 
Loucheux del-zen) 

Chasta Costa dj results from ¢ (unaspirated) plus y: 

qwAt/tclat/dja "table" (<*q!wat/tclat/ya ‘‘whereon one 

eats;' -yato eat”) 

ya/da/yít/dja “we are ashamed" («*ya/da/wít/ya; cf. 

yac in ya/dAct/yAc “I am ashamed”) 

Of the lateral consonants, only three (UL and L/) have 
been found in Chasta Costa. Original dl may have been pre- 
served also, but Athabascan do was heard rather as ¢ (unas- 
pirated) plus /ó: 

yáct/lo “I laugh" (cf. Chipewyan -d/o, -dlok’ "to laugh") 
-t- is very probably third modal -t- here; while -d/o really 
appears as -/o. After c and s, / becomes ?: 

nà/dÁcl/nic "I work" (cf. na/dAl/nic "he works") 

nà/xwAcl/ye "I play" (cf. na/xwAl/ye “he plays”) 

q'wát/dasr/na “it was lying on it” 


NOOR PHOCCO Giy 


PRONOUNS. 


Independent personal pronouns: 


Chole né "ewell (probably contracted 
from *ne/he; cf. Hupa ne/he) 
nAn “you” no/né "you" (plur.) 
yz "he, that one" yu/ne, yuin/né "they, those” 
(really demonstrative) (really demonstrative) 


Examples of possessive pronouns are: 


cíc/la “my hand" (cic is independent ci combined with 
possessive prefix c-; literally, “I my-hand’’) 

nán/la "your hand" (that is, nan n-, “you your-hand’’) 

hi la “his hand" (hi is demonstrative) 


c/na/yé “my eyes" 

s/tsli/dé “my sickness, I am sick” 

n/tsli/dé “you are sick" 

nó/isl'i/dé "our sickness, we are sick” 

no/tsli/dé/ha “your (pl) sickness? are you (pl.) sick?" 
(-ha is interrogative) 

x0/ts!t/dé “their sickness, they are sick” 


Many nouns, when limited by preceding possessive pronouns, 
suffix -e, as regularly in Athabascan. Thus, from man ''house:" 


cic/mAné "my house" 
nán/mane “your house" 


A noun followed by another with suffixed -e is to be under- 
stood as genitively related to it. Examples are: . 


dAné’ li/tcle "person's dog" (li/tcle from DG "dog" with 
(290) 
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voicing of #- to J-; cf. Hupa Gg "dog," xd/lin/ke, 
i. e., x0/lin/k?le “his dog") 

takAc* Llo"/le “bowstring” (literally, ‘‘bow’s string;' cf. 
Chipewyan Lt ‘‘rope,’’ possessed form r'u/le) 

ga/yu tsli/de “baby’s sickness, baby is sick” 

As reflexive possessive is used xà/dA4t- (with -d/dat- cf. 

Hupa a/d-; Carrier wded-): 
xa/dAt/li/tclé “his own dog" (used reflexively) 
Of demonstrative pronouns there have been found: 


hi5 "that, he" (cf. Hupa haz, indefinite demonstrative and 
article); hi/t “that thing" 
yu "that one" (cf. Hupa yo that”) 
yu/ne, yán/ne “those, they" 
m- “it” (cf. Hupa m-; Kato b-): mat “with it" 
de seems to be used as relative in: 
dé ucL/t'e ‘‘what I want 


This element is perhaps demonstrative in force and related to 
Hupa de in ded “this,” hai/de “this.” 
Totality is expressed by Go “all, everything" (cf. Hupa 
a/tin "all". Compounded with this element are: 
t‘wi/dé “everything” (-de is very likely related to Hupa 
di- in di/hwo “something,” di/hwe/e ‘‘nothing’’) 
dó/t'wi/dé “not everything" 
t‘wi/dAn "everywhere" (literally, ''all-at;" cf. Hupa a/tin/- 
din “every place") 


NOUNS. 


Primitive non-descriptive nouns, as in all Athabascan dia- 
lects, are relatively frequent in Chasta Costa. Monosyllabic 
nouns are: 

BODY PARTS. 
la "band" (cf. Hupa Jo: Kato -/a*) 


a Probably to be understood as fak/gAc. 
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hwa "foot! (cf. Kato -kwe*; Chipewyan -ke) 
0; "head" (cf. Kato -si*; Chipewyan 08, 209 
-ya "hair" (in 04yá "head-hair;' cf. Kato -ga* "hair;" 
Chipewyan -ca, i. e., -ya) 
ANIMALS. 
MENGKE birds 


G "dog" (cf. Hupa ziñ; Chipewyan 17) 


NATURAL OBJECTS. 
sé ''stone" (cf. Hupa tse; Kato se) 
cà ‘‘sun’’ (cf. Hupa /wa; Kato ca) 
#At “smoke (cf. Hupa zit; Kato Lit) 


CULTURE OBJECTS. 
man "house" (cf. Hupa diminutive min-tc "hut"! 
Llel “matches” (originally doubtless ''fire-drill;" cf. Chipe- 
wyan L'eL “‘fire-drill’’) 
£00 "camass" (cf. Hupa kos ''bulbs") 
Llo"l-à C (its) string" (cf. Hupa Lor 'sstrap;' Chipewyan 
L'uL 'rope") 
Primitive, at any rate not easily analyzed, nouns of more 
than one syllable are: 


PERSONS. 
dAn/né, dAné' “person, man” (cf. Chipewyan de/ne, dán/ne; 
Carrier fane) 
tslå/xe “woman” (cf. Carrier tsékhé; Kato tc’ek) 
dis/né’ “male” (with -nê cf. probably -nê of dané’) 
sá/sAs “white man” 
tsxd/xe "child" (cf. Carrier ezkhéhkhe; Kato ski-k ''boys, 
children’’) 
ké/’é “boy” (perhaps misheard for k/é/’é; cf. Kato 
k’il/lek “boy”) 
ga/yu "baby" 
Bopy PART. 


na/yé “eye” (cf. Hupa -na; Kato -na*; Chipewyan -za/ca, 
-na/Ge) 
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ANIMALS. 

OAyAl “grizzly bear" (cf. Carrier sæs-etæt “brown or cross 

bear’’) 

más/k(!)1() “gull” (cf. Kato biitc/k’at*) 

dís/Llac “fawn” 

dA/mel' / ké “pelican” 

nai/g*£ duck” (cf. Kato nd*/q‘t*) 

mī/tc'å/tslal/nī "deer" 

tl'e/q/ó/léc/l'e “mink” 

sã /was/tslé “sandhill crane" (cf. Applegate Creek tca’/- 

wac/tc(!)e) 

tclat/tclis/dje “ruffled grouse, ‘pheasant 

6a/gi “kingfisher” 

dAs/nÁl ‘“‘red-shafted flicker” 

10/ 40/ nà/ yal/10/60 “hummingbird” 

giic/tclé *bluejay" 

nà/tsló/le "horned lark” 

só's/ga/ga "robin" 

ts!a/tsluk “wren” 

kAsís "barn swallow” 

ga/lal/'é "crow" 
Many of these animal names, as well as some of those that 
follow, are probably descriptive verb forms that have become 
stereotyped. 


BANI 


PLANTS. 
tcA/pa/yu "flower"? 
mi/tlal/t0Aé ‘‘arrow-wood”’ 
Llo'/dé "tar-weed" (probably compounded with Atha- 


bascan L/o' "grass;' cf. Hupa Lo/da-itc “an herb") 
tc!Al/yat/ts!é ‘‘sunflower(?)”’ 


35 This word is humorously used to refer to Democrats, Democrat and dA/mel'/ké 
exhibiting some similarity in sound. 

35 This form was obtained independently. 

? This word is remarkable as containing p, a sound that is normally absent in Atha- 
bascan. 
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dál/si “pine” (cf. Kato dál/tcik "yellow pine," from -tcīk 
"red"? 

nà/ Lle “pine-nut” 

dA/nAc manzanita (cf. Hupa din/niw; Kato tiéin/nic 
"manzanita berries;" Galice Creek dé/rec) 

mAt/tcli ''cat-tail" 

cAc/dà' "oak" 


CULTURE OBJECTS. 
xAnÁO "canoe" 
dt/tca ''pipe" 
tc!A/0A/gAl "sandstone arrow-shaft scraper” 
ta/kAc "bow" (probably t'4&/gác; cf. Kato gqc ‘‘yew’’) 
*glà/xA40 "arrow" 
det/tlé ‘“‘arrow-point”’ 


ABSTRACT. 
10/ 48/dà "story" 
yü/wis '"'whistlhnng" (cf. Carrier yuyuz "whistling," as 
noun) 
ts!i/dé "sickness" (used with possessive pronouns to indi- 
cate “to be sick”) 


several animals are designated by words ending in -tc‘u, 
an augmentative suffix, “big” (cf. Hupa and Kato animal and 
plant names in -kyo and -tc respectively). Such are: 


Hiten horse? (literally, ' "big" dog;^ cf. Chipewyan 
Lin/tco) 

xa’/tc‘u "goose" (cf. Applegate Creek k'á'/ic'u. These 
words are formed from Athabascan xa: Chipewyan 
xa “goose; Kato ka‘) 

dci to'u des/tc‘u% ‘‘grouse’’ (cf. Kato déc/tco, dás/ico 
"grouse'') 

U'ét/ mó/tc'u "pigeon" 

cu/ dé' /tc'u “bald eagle" 

040/dA/li/tc'u “owl” 

H/tclé/tc'u ‘‘red-headed woodpecker” 

ga/ sà' /tc'u “raven” 
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Nouns ending in A9 or -//;ni denote “one who has so and 
So." -ni is, likely enough, related to -ne of dan/né ''person;" 
-ne or -n is found in many Athabascan dialects as suffix denot- 


ing "person." Examples of -//;(n2) are: 


H/tli/ni "dog-owner" 

dé/at/tli/nt, do/at/tli “bachelor”. (literally, ‘“not-wife-hav- 
Ine-person: - do- not; ar, i. e, al! "wife," cf. 
Hupa it ‘‘wife,’’ Kato a?’ “‘sister’’) 


Examples of noun compounds consisting of two noun 
stems are: 


04/yá “‘head-hair’ (shortened from ĝt “head” and -ya 
"hair." Cf. Chipewyan 67/ca) 

ga/tal gwa/yu 'red-winged blackbird” (literally, ‘“‘crow(’s) 
brother-in-law.” With this cf. Chipewyan da/tsa/- 
icel/le "a small crow," literally, "crow younger- 
brother''*5), 


An example of a compound noun consisting of verb and 
noun is: 


Al/áz dAn/ne ‘‘sneezer’’ (literally, ''he-sneezes person”) 


An example of a compound noun consisting of noun and 
adjective is: 


tclac 1/06/& “bluebird” (literally, “bird blue") 


A characteristic type of noun in Athabascan is formed by 
verbs which, while remaining strictly verbal in form, are used 
to refer to objects, in other words, are logically nouns. As 
has been already noted, several nouns of more than one syllable 
listed above as unanalyzable are doubtless, strictly speaking, 
verb forms. Quite clearly verbal in form are: 


nà60/Lló “paper” (cf. nal/L/ó “he writes") 
qwÁAt/da6t/gAc '"table-cloth" (literally, “it lies or is thrown 


38 Goddard, op. cit., p. 110. 
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down on top;" cf. Hupa -k,as, i. e., -gas, "to throw," 
and wes/kas “it lay'*?) 
qwát/tclAt/djà “table” (literally, "thereon it is eaten”) 
mAl/té/ tcl At/ts! AL/lec "smoking materials" (literally, ‘‘there- 
with it is smoked’’) 


NUMERALS. 


1. da, ià*/ca (cf. Hupa ra; Kato ra/ha*) 
2. na/xt (cf. Hupa nax; Kato nqk/ka‘); ná/xi la “two 


hands" 

3. t'å/yi (cf. Hupa tak, i.e. t'ak/; Kato tak’; Chipewyan 
ta, ta/Ge 

4. dAn/tcli (cf. Hupa dink, i. e. dinei Chipewyan 
di/Gi) 


. sxó/là (cf. Hupa tcwō/la; Chipewyan sa/sd/la/cai*) 
. k&'wAs/t'üá/ne (cf. Hupa xos/tan) 

. siclAt/dé (cf. Hupa xo/Rkit, i. e. -k”lit) 

. nü/xán/do (=“‘it lacks two, two less”) 

9. lán/do (=“‘it lacks one, one less") 

10. hwé’ /0e 


Of numeral adverbs there were recorded: 


(99) Sf fe I 


lát/dan “once” (cf. Hupa na/din "twice," min/Lin/din 
“ten times") 
la / mé/gqle/ca “in one time" 


ADJECTIVES. 


Of adjectives, or verb stems with adjectival significance, 
there have been found: 
wAs/xé, wAs/xá '"good;' was/xé li “dog is good" 
IxAs/xé/la “rich” (-la is verbal suffix) 
dá/An/dé “bad” (evidently verbal in form.  d&à-, do- is 
negative; -dé probably misheard for -//é ‘‘to be, exist;" 
cf. Hupa 4n/te, i. e. An/tle “there is") 


S Goddard, op. cit., p. 281. 
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AL/tca/yt “big thing" (cf. Hupa -kya/ó “‘large;’’ Kato 
-icaG) 
l/gi “white” (cf. Hupa -z/ka?; Kato -L/gai) 
la/cán “black” (cf. Kato -r/cán'*; Chipewyan del/zán) 
t/sAk "red" (cf. Kato -r/tcik) 
1/00 ''yellow, green" (cf. Hupa Li/tsó "green;' Kato 
-L/tsó "blue"? 
“White,” “black,” "red," and "yellow, green” are characterized 
by prefixed 7(a)-, which is common as adjectival prefix also in 
other Athabascan dialects. 


ADVERBS. 
Adverbs of place are: 


xun "there" (cf. Hupa third personal pronoun xõñ?): 
xn t'e/01/ya "there you go” 
hi xún t'e0/ya. "there he goes" 
ixán/la “where?” : 
txun/la t'e/01/ya “where are you going?" 
do/dAt “nowhere” (cf. Hupa -dit- in hat/dai/dit/din 
"where;" do- is negative) 
dAk/gé “up” (cf. Hare tégé): 
dAk/gé 0icl/t'àl “I kicked him up" 
ma?/dAn “on edge" (-dAn is postposition "at" mda-< 
*mq--«*mas-; cf. Hupa miL/man “each side") 


Adverbs of time are: 


xal tendo upa wati yet, right”) 
xà '"quickly" (cf. Hupa xa yet”) 
xun/dé "tomorrow" (cf. Hupa yis/xán/de "tomorrow" '): 
xun/dé do/wa/yAc/i "I'll see him tomorrow" 
xün/dé 10/40/daà nat nácl/si "tomorrow story to- 
you I-shall-tell" 
xun/dé t'Ac/y4c "tomorrow I'll go") 
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twi/dAn “always” (literally, ‘‘all-at’’): 
t‘wi/dAn t'Al/dAc “he always runs" 
t'wi/dan As/se “I always cry” 
xAL/tsli/dan “this evening" (doubtless misheard for xALZ/-; 
-dan is postposition Ab "Ch Hupa x4/Le “in the 
night"): 
xAL/tsli/dan dd/wan/yAc/i "Ill see you this 
evening” 


Modal adverbs are: 


do negative (cf. Hupa do): 
do/t'4c “he won't go" 
dó/t'Ac/ yic "I'll not go" 
dó/ yà/t!a “he won't fly" 
dó/As/se "I'm not crying" 
dó/ná/dAcr/nic "I'm not working" 
dō/yác/1 “I didn't see him" 
do/nécl/i "I'm not looking at him" 
dó/ucr/t'e "I do not want" 
do/na/yAct/xwi "I do not vomit" 
ia prohibitive: 
ta don tts 
lá ital yic "don't go!" 
fa /yi/t "don't see him!" 
lá/nà/ xwil/ ye “don't play!” 
lá/na/dit/tlo “don’t bathe!’ 
ta/na/yat/xwit “don’t vomit!" 
do/da/gle “unable” 
dó/ LAn “not much! (cf. Hupa tan much,” do/ran “‘little’’) 
dé/wi/la "of course" (cf. Hupa don "it is," he/don "at 
least’’) 
do/là emphatic negative (really verbal in form, “to cease;" 
cf. Hupa -lan, Jup with negative prefix do- “to quit, 
leave, desist’’): 
dó/là c/yī/ī “you didn’t see me" 
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có"/dji "all right" (cf. Hupa nz/hwofi/*x “properly” ?) 
cAt/q!we “to be accustomed to”: 
cAt/qlwé na/dAct/t!o “Tm used to bathing" 
Hi /xun ‘‘to keep on:" 
Ii /xán ne/cAl/1 “he keeps looking at me" 
0Ak/gwe “in fragments" 
ho future prefix (more properly intentive): 
ho/ya/yic/tla “TU fly" 
ho/tc!Asr/se "he wants to cry”’ 
hó/1il/1 yit/lo “stop laughing!" 
do/wa future prefix (probably with dubitative coloring): 
dóo/wa/c/vyi/T/t'e “you'll see me” 
s/tslt/dé do/wa/Al/léà "I'M get sick" (literally, 
"my-sickness will-become’’) 
do/wa/na/yan/nat “he will upset them" 
do/wa/lt'át/nA4l “they will go to pieces” 


POSTPOSITIONS. 


Athabascan is characterized, among other features, by the 
use of a considerable number of postpositional elements of 
chiefly local force. They are appended to nouns or pronom- 
inal, numeral, or adverbial stems; less often to verb forms, in 
which case they have subordinating force. Chasta Costa 
examples are: 


-dan "at" (cf. Hupa -difi): 
XAL(!)/tsli/dAn "this evening" 
t‘wi/dan “everywhere” (literally, ‘‘all-at’’) 
tat/dAn “once” (cf. ta- “one” 
ma*/dAn "on edge" 
at/dAc/ni/dAn “when I tell him” (literally, ''I- 

tell-him at'')*? 


, 


40 Similarly in Hupa -mir “when, 
-mi- plus postposition -z “with.” 


as verb suffix, is doubtless simply pronominal 
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-L '*with, to" (cf. Hupa -z; Kato -z): 

xAnA0/1 nác/xe “I paddle canoe" (literally, ‘“‘canoe- 
with I-paddle’’) 

10/40/dà nat nácl/si "I tell you story" (literally, 
"story you-with I-make’’) 

10/40/dà cat ma/yésL/si “he tells me story" 
(literally, “story me-with he-makes’’) 

mAL/Tté/tclAt/ts!AL/lec ‘wherewith it-is-smoked, ma- 
terials for smoking" (ma-i- "therewith;" cf. 
Kato bat ‘‘with it;' Hupa miz ‘‘with, in") 


This same -/ is probably also found attached to verbal prefix 
a- (used in verbs of saying): 


al/dAc/ni/dan “when I tell him" (cf. Hupa az/- 
tcit/den/ne “he talked to”) 
-is/An "toward" (cf. Hupa -tein '"toward;' Kato -tc’an‘ 
"TOME towards je 
s/ts!An/na/’Ac ‘‘to-me he-will-bring-it”’ 
-me "in" (cf. Hupa ae 'in;' Kato -07* “‘in’’): 
mAn/mé “in house" 
-me/qle “im, around in" (compounded of -me and ale 
cf. Chipewyan -k’e "on" 
mAn/mé/gle “around in house" 
ta/mé/qle/ca “allin one time" (cf. fa, ld*/ca ‘‘one’’) 


VERBS. 


As in other Athabascan dialects, the typical Chasta 
Costa verb consists of one or more adverbial prefixes, which 
may be followed in order by a deictic or third personal ele- 
ment, a first modal prefix, a second modal element, a first or 
second person subjective element, and a third modal element or 
"class" sign; these, not all of which need of course be present, 
are then followed by the verb stem itself. The stem often 
ends the verb form, but may be followed by one or more enclitic 
elements of modal or syntactic force. The verb form is fre- 
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quently preceded by an adverb or postposition which, while 
best considered as a non-integral part of the verb, forms a 
rather close syntactic unit with it. A pronominal object, 
if present, comes after an adverbial prefix but before a first 
modal element. Thus, the verb form :/'a/yá/00t/na/haà "do 
you (plur.) drink?" consists of seven elements: /'à-, an ad- 
verbial prefix referring to water; yd-, a second adverbial ele- 
ment; 6-, a second modal element of durative significance; 
-0-, second person plural subjective pronominal element; -/-, 
a third modal element, probably intransitive in force; -nd, 
verb stem “to drink;" and -Aà, an enclitic interrogative element. 
The various elements that go to make up verb forms will be 
taken up in the order indicated. 


ADVERBIAL PREFIXES.  à-, a-, 'A- used with verbs of say- 
ing, doing, and being (cf. Hupa and Kato a-): 
a/djAn ''he says" ) 
at/dAc/ni/dAn “when I tell him" (for -#-, see 
under Postpositions) 
dó/dAt ’An/tle "there is not anywhere" 


This a- is probably equivalent to an indefinite object, ‘‘some- 
thing," indicating what is said or uttered without definitely 
referring to it. This comes out rather clearly on comparison 
with a form like y/wīs dact/ni “I whistle" (literally, ‘‘whistling 
I-utter"), where no indefinite object a- is required, what is 
uttered being specifically referred to by yu/wis '"whistling." 
That a- 1s somewhat in a class by itself as compared with other 
adverbial prefixes is indicated by its being followed in forms 
with indirect object by postpositive -/-. 
yà-, ya- "up (in the air)" (cf. Hupa ya-; Kato ya*-): 

ya/yAct/ gad “I climb" 

yà/*y40/0el "I threw" 

yà/ yíc/ tla, I fly" 
It is not clear what significance is to be attached to ya- in: 


ya/dÁcl/yAc “I am ashamed” 
ya/da/yit/dja “we are ashamed" 
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ye- "into enclosed space (including mouth)" (cf. Hupa 
ye-; Kato ye'-, yi‘-) 
ye/yat/ne/la “he bit it" 
da-, da- "sitting or lying on something above ground" 
(cf. Hupa and Kato da-): 
da/040/dà “I am sitting down" 
dà/de/0í1/10/i “we are sitting down" 
dà/nAc/t'àc “I go to bed" 
qwát/da0t/gàc "it lies thrown down on top," 
i. e. ‘‘table-cloth’’) 
qwát/dasr/nà “it was lying on it” 

t'e- "in the water" (cf. Hupa fe-; Kato te'-): 
t'é/An/yAc/lAt “I am sinking in the water" 
t'e/níc/lat I drown" 

t'ā- referring to water (cf. Hupa and Kato fa-): 
t'a/yÁAct/nà ''I drink" 

tcle- "across a stream" (cf. Hupa /ce- "out of;' Kato 

ie e “out of;' Chipewyan tee “used of approach 
to a body of water"): 
icle/0ít/tlo “I swim across" 
An- implies disappearance or undoing (cf. Chipewyan 
*a-, an- "away," implies ‘“‘desertion or abandonment”): 
té/an/yac/lat “I ain sinking in the water" 
do/wá/ An/nà/yan/nAl “he will upset them" 
an- "back, hither" (cf. Chipewyan Wastan, ai- ''back, 
toward home"): 
an/yi/at “come here!" 

tcla-, tcla- of unknown significance (cf. Hupa kya-*!): 

icla/sAsL/se "I cry" (cf. Hupa kya/ter/tcwe ‘‘she 
heard it cry’’) 
tcldsL/se “he cries" 

se'- used with verb of smiling: 
sé'/yAt/lo "he smiles" (cf. yA4t/Ió “he laughs") 


4 Goddard lists forms in &ya-, i. e., &?/a-, under ky-; see op. cit., p. 90. It seems better 
however, to keep them apart. 
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tclo- of unknown significance (cf. Hupa &yo-?): 
tclo/yit/siL/la “he pointed with his finger" 
né/tcl'üc/lec "UI bet you” 
u- of unknown significance (cf. Hupa verbs in 0-44) 
dó/ucr/t'e “‘I do not want" 
dé/ucr/t'e ‘‘what I want" 
na-, na- indefinite movement on surface of ground or 
water; horizontality (cf. Hupa and Kato za-): 
nAn/ná0/ yà/la “he went around it” 
s/tslAn/na/'Ác hell bring (it) to me" 
yán/na/Ác/t'e he will bring here" 
nà/ni/ 4n "stop him!" 
na/ya “is going about, living" 
HE yAn/na/'à “he brags” (literally, "high, im- 
portant he-has’’) 
nà/xwAcL/ yè, “I play" 
na/dAcL/nic "I work" l 
dō/wa/nå/yan/nat “he will upset them” 
nāc/Ll!ö “I write” 
xAnAé/t nác/xe "I paddle canoe" 
nac/tló "I swim, bathe” 
na/tclit/de “you wash" 
nà/dAcl/dé “I washed myself" 
nà/dáAt/to/t'e "he'll bathe” 
na/xAt/dAl/et "they'll bathe” 
t0!40/da cat maj/0il/si "'story to-me you-told, 
caused” | 
na- "back again" (cf. Hupa and Kato za-), followed by 
third modal -7-: 
na/*yà/040t/ kwi “I vomit" 
yan- of uncertain significance (cf. Hupa wûn- “to pursue 


# Goddard lists forms in kyo, i. e., &/ó-, under ky-; see op. cit., p. 90. Perhaps ig 
is compounded of &?/- and o-. 

55 This tc/a- is probably better explained as deictic /c/- followed by future imperative 
4-; see note 86. 

44 Goddard, op. cit., p. 115. 
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or seek something; to attempt something by per- 
sistent effort”): 
yán/na/ÁAc/t'e “he will bring here" 
t/t't yAn/na/'à "he brags” (perhaps 'important 
he-seeks-to-have’’) 
ne- of unknown significance: 
nécl/1 "I'm looking at him" (cf. ye/0ic/1 “I saw 
him") 
nés/ts! Al/1 “I am seen" 
xw(A)- of unknown significance: 
nà / xwAcL/ yà "I play" 
XxwÁcL/1 "I believe (it)”’ 
xwAn/né/01L/ya “you win" (see under first modal 
ne-) 
yü- ya-, (y) refers apparently to “mouth”: 
ye/yát/ne/la “he bit it" (yat- may, however, 
. have been misheard for y4t-, with second 
modal y-; see note 92) 
na /*yà /040t/xvwi “I vomit" 
ta/na/yat/xwi “don't vomit!" 
l'a/yà/0it/nà "ee drink" 
ta/yit/na “you drink" (or is y- here second 
modal prefix? 


Verbal prefixes of local force which are doubtless primarily 
postpositions and which are prefixed to adverbial prefixes proper 
are: 


nan- "around" (cf. Hupa -2at; Kato -na): 
nAn/ná0/*yà/la “he went around it” 
qhwAt- "on, on top" (cf. Hupa -kût "on Kato -k’wiit’ 


g!wAt/tc!At/dja ‘‘whereon one eats, table" 

qhwÁt/da0t/gàc “it hes thrown down on top, 
table-cloth’’: 

q!wAt/dasL/na “it was lying on it" 
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DeicTic PREFIXES. Under this head are grouped a small 
number of quasi-pronominal elements of third personal refer- 
ence which regularly come after adverbial prefixes, if any of 
these are present. They cannot be grouped with first or second 
personal subjective elements, as their position is quite distinct 
from these; first and second modal prefixes may come between. 
Of deictic elements there have been found: 


tc!- denotes lack or indefiniteness of object of transitive verb 
(cf. Hupa k-, ky-, 1. e. &/-; Kato tc’-*): 
tcl'ay/ye/0íc/ya "I eat" (i. e. without specific 
object being designated; cf. Hupa yik/kyi/- 
win/yan "it ate”) 
glwAt/tc!At/dja ‘‘whereon one eats, table" 
nà/iclhil/Llo "you write" (cf. Hupa ma/kis/Lon, 
i. e. na/ k*lis/ Llon “she made baskets") 
nà/tcli/tlo “you swim, bathe” 
na/tclíl/de “you wash" (cf. Kato te'/na/tc'ás/dec 
"he washed it’’) 
tclat/t‘it/@At "we wash ourselves" (cf. Hupa wa/- 
kin/nin/seL “it was heated through”) 
mAl/t'é/tclat/ts!Al/lec ‘‘wherewith it is smoked" 
(somewhat doubtful, as /c/- here follows first 
modal prefix Ce: but see note 77) 
tc! At/tlo he sucks" (cf. Kato tc'?r/t'ot "[make] it 
suck’’) 


It is possible that in this last example /c/- is third personal 
subjective (cf. Hupa tc-, 1. e. tc!-; Kato tc’, ts’-, s’-), as sug- 
gested by 4ct/t!6 “I suck” with its lack of tcl- prefix. No other 
plausible case, however, of third personal subjective jc: is 
available, so that its existence in Chasta Costa must be con- 
sidered doubtful as yet. 

Generally third person singular subjective forms are dis- 
tinguished by the lack of any pronominal prefix, but in certain 


45 Goddard; op.) Ci, ps 91: 
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cases deictic elements are found which are clearly third personal 
(subjective) in value. These are: 


dj- (cf. Hupa tc-, i. e. tcl-; Kato tc’-, ts’-, s’-): 
a/djAn “he says" (verb-stem -»; cf. Hupa ar/- 
tcit/den/ne “he talked to them") 
djAn/la “he says". (cf. Hupa icon “they say; 
Kato tc’in) 


It is quite likely, however, that djan is to be explained as from 
*dyAn (dy, as we have seen, becomes dj), in which d- is first 
modal prefix (cf. di/ni “you make a sound”) and *y4n is reduced 
from *yen (ye- as below; -n to say). 


ye-, ya- (cf. Hupa y-, yi- referring to other than adult Hupa; 
Kato yi-): 

nat na/yéL/st ‘‘to-you he-tells" (contrast ndct/si 
itel) 

GAL na/yésL/st "to-me he-tells" (with second 
modal prefix s-, 0-; contrast nd@/6it/st “you 
tell”) 

ya/q!éð/ya® “he eats" (contrast tclay/ye/@ic/ya 
“Leali 


tclé/xa0/tlð “he swims across" (contrast tcle/- 
dit/t!o “you swim across") 


This x- seems to have no parallel in Hupa or Kato (is it con- 
nected with third person objective xo- of Hupa, kw- of Kato?). 
Were it not that -//o “to swim, bathe” is used only of singular 
subjects, one might surmise that x- is really plural x4- (see 
below). 

Among deictic elements are further to be reckoned certain 
prefixes that serve to indicate either plurality as such or more 
specifically third personal plurality. These are: 


ya- (cf. Hupa ya-; Kato ya): 
yá/wis ya/dil/ni "we whistle" (contrast ya/- 
wis dact/nī “I whistle") 


46 gle- was very likely misheard for ye-. 
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yu/wis ya/dAl/ni "they whistle" (contrast yu/wis 
dAt/ni "he whistles”) 


yd-, ya-: 
tcla/ya/@il/se “we cry" (contrast tclā/sásL/se 
SI cry’’) 
tcla/ydsL/se "they are crying" (contrast tc/dsL/se 
"he cries") 


icla/yál/se/t'e “you (pl.) will cry" (contrast tc/al/- 
se/t'e you (sing.) will cry") 
x4- third person plural (apparently not found in either 
Hupa or Kato; but cf., without doubt, Chipewyan 
he- “used for dual or plural of verbs in third person"): 
ya/xay/yi/tla "they fly" (ya/yi/tla “it flies") 
dé/ya/xAt/tla "they won't fly" (do/yá/tla ''he 
won't fly") 
xAs/sé/t'e/ha “will they cry?" (As/sé/t'e/ha “will 
he cry?’’) 
do/xÁás/se "they're not crying" (dó/As/se ‘‘he’s 
not crying") 
na/xAt/dAl/nic “they work” (nā/dál/nic “he 
works’’) 
c/xA/yéb/t "they saw me” (c/yé0/1 “he saw me”) 
na/xAt/da/yAl/et “they are bathing" 
t'é/An/xAy/yAl/lat "they sink in the water" 
(té/an/yal/lat “he sinks") 
KAL Al / lat "they are sleeping" (t'Al/lał “he is 
sleeping") 
dà/xÁAn/nAt/t'Ac "they went to bed" (dàá/nAt/t'Ac 
"he went to bed”) 
xAt/t' Al/xwA0 "they cough" (t41/xwA40'' he coughs’’) 
xA/Al/ Az "they sneeze” (Al/Az ‘‘he sneezes’’) 


First MODAL PREFIXES. Under this term are comprised 
a small number of rather frequently occurring elements which 
regularly come after both adverbial prefixes and deictic ele- 
ments, but precede another set of modal elements (second 
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modal prefixes) which are to be taken up shortly. Their mean- 
ing is rather colorless. Besides their position they have this 
peculiarity in common, that they lose their vowel in indefinite 
tense forms (such as have no second modal prefixes: 6-, y-, 
or n-) and are thus reduced to single consonants. They are: 


t'e- (definite tenses), t- (indefinite tenses) seems to indicate 
durative activity (cf. Hupa te-; Kato te-, Gi: 

Heroic yat "I go;" indefinite: dé/t'dc/yic "UI 
noweG~ 117 yAC/Te. yOu Imnuist von 

l'ÁcL/dAc "I run" (indefinite) 

iclAt/t'0/041 "you (pl) wash yourselves" (indefi- 
nite) 

t'/yi/t "he looks around” (indefinite; but see 
note 69) 

t'e/040/lal/la "Ive been sleeping;’’ indefinite: 
t‘4c/lat "Um sleeping" 

l'Ácl/xwA0 “I cough” (indefinite) 

mAt/t'é/tclAt/ts!Al/lec ‘‘wherewith it is smoked" 
(as following £c/- is deictic, it is more likely 
that t'e- here is adverbial prefix, not first 
modal; see note 77). 

de- (definite tenses; da- before y-), d- (indefinite tenses) 
meaning unknown (cf. Hupa d-, dii-; Kato de-, d-): 

al/dAc/ni/dAn “when I tell him" (indefinite) 

yu/wis dAcl/ni "I whistle" (indefinite) 

c/na/yà di/sat' ‘‘my-eyes hurt" (definite; cf. 
Hupa dàü/win/tcat "ut got sick”) 

na/da/yAct/tlo “I bathe;" indefinite: nā/dact/- 
tlo'/t'é "Tl bathe" 

na/da/yil/é “we are bathing;" indefinite: nā/- 
díl/el “well bathe” 

na/dAcL/nic "I work" (indefinite) 

na/dAct/dé "I washed myself” (indefinite) 

ya/dÁct/yAc "I am ashamed" (indefinite) 

ya / da/ yít/dja. “we are ashamed” (definite) 

dà/de/0í1/10!1 “we are sitting down" (definite) 
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ye- (definite tenses), y- (indefinite tenses) meaning unknown: 

tclay/ye/0ic/ya “I eat" 

ya/q/60/ ya. “he eats" (ole, is probably misheard 
for ye-) 

ye/01/i "you saw him;" indefinite: déd/wa/yi/i/- 
t'e “you'll see him" 

yéðt/lð “he breaks into laughter;" indefinite: 
yát/lo “he laughs” 

an/yt/at “come on!” 


This ye-, y- should not be confused with second modal y-, 
which will be taken up presently. Two first modal prefixes 
(t'- and y-) occur in /'/yi/1 “he looks around;" that y- is not 
second modal here is indicated by parallel definite forms with 
ye- (see ye/01/1 above), further by weak form t'- of first prefix 
(definite tenses require t'e)“ 


ne- (definite tenses), n- (indefinite tenses) meaning unknown 
(cf. Hupa ne-, n-; Kato ne-, n-; Chipewyan ne-, na-): 
xwAn/né/0iL/ ya “you win" (cf. Kato kiin/ne/siz/- 
yan “you win") 
dá/nAc/tàc “I go to bed" (indefinite; cf. Hupa 
definite: tcin/nes/ten “he lay") 
n/da’ “it is, stays" (indefinite; cf. Kato definite: 
tc’n/nes/dat "he sat down") 
nà/nác/Am "I stop him;" nā/ni/an “stop him!" 
(1ndefinite) 
n/do "mt is not" (indefinite; cf. Kato m/do*/ye 
"there is none”) 


This ze-, n- is not to be confused with second modal z-, which 
occurs only in definite tenses. 


SECOND MODAL PREFIXES. These comprise three conso- 
nantal elements (0- or s-; y-; and n-) which are used only in 
definite tenses and which have reference, as far as any definite 


7 Moreover, fe- in definite tenses seems regularly followed by second modal 6-, not 
y-. Yet -i- of yi- causes difficulty; see note 69. 
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significance is ascertainable at all, to what may be termed range 
or span of activity, but not to tense as such. 6- (s- in certain 
forms) is durative or continuative in force (cf. first modal 
t‘e-, which is regularly followed by 0-); n- is cessative, marking 
the end of an activity or marking an activity which is con- 
ceived as the end point of a previous activity (e. g., “to come" 
as contrasted with durative “to go"); y- is the most uncertain, 
being apparently inceptive or momentaneous in some cases, 
but clearly not so in others." They are, it seems, mutually 
exclusive elements. In practice their use seems largely deter- 
mined by the prefixes that precede. n- and y- always begin 
their syllable, being completed either by -7- (<*-2y-) or by 
subjective pronominal or by third modal elements, which are 
joined to them by means of -7- or inorganic -4-; 6- (s-) is similarly 
joined to following subjective pronominal elements, if one is 
present, otherwise it forms part of the preceding syllable. 
Exemples illustrating 0- (s- before 7, L) are: 


l'e/Oíc/ya "I go;" t'é0/ya "he goes" (cf. Hupa 
le/se/ yai "I went away") 

nAn/ná0/yà/la “he went around it” 

tclay/ye/Otc/ya "I eat; ya/q/é0/ya “he eats" 
(contrast Hupa ytk/kyü/wiñ/yan “it ate" 
with w-) 

icle/0ít/1lo “you swim across" (contrast na/da/- 
yít/t!lo “you bathe”) 

dáó/dà "he is sitting down" (cf. Hupa sit/dai 
“he lived’’) 

dà/de/0í1/10/7 “we are sitting down” (cf. Hupa 
de/soL/tse/te “you will stay”) 

tcla/@il/se “you (sing.) cry" (contrast Hupa win/- 
tcwu “you have cried") 


* Goddard somewhat doubtfully assigns inceptive force to its Hupa cognate w-; in 
Kato its cognate g- seems clearly inceptive only in certain verbs; while in Chipewyan 
Goddard ascribes continuative value to g-. It would be worth while making a somewhat 
extended comparative study of the second modal prefixes of Athabascan, which form one 
of the most difficult but at the same time important chapters of its grammar. 
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ye/0íc/17 "I saw him" (cf. Hupa te/saw/in “I am 
going to look") 

na/0it/st “you told story" (cf. Hupa na/ser/tcwen 
"I made") l 

t'e/0i/lat/la 'you've been sleeping" (cf. Hupa 
nit/te/sil/lal/le “you would go to sleep’’) 

0ícl/t'àl "I kicked him” (contrast Hupa ye/tcū/- 
wiL/taL ‘‘they landed” with w-) 

na /yà /01t/xwi “you vomit” 

ye/040t/1o “I break into laughter" 

Lá0/a/la one was (të ' one" plus 0/'à/la; cf. 
Chipewyan 2e/*à “was there") 

qhoát/da0t/gàÀc “it lies thrown down on top, 
table-cloth” (cf. Hupa wes/kas “it lay") 

qwát/dasr/nà “it was lying on it” 

xwAn/né/0iL/ya “you win" (cf. Kato kán/ne/- 
siL/yan "I win") 


Examples illustrating z- are: 


níc/ya "I come" (cf. Hupa mei/yai “I came") 

nic/dac  \ dance’ (ci. Kato nic/dac “IT will 
dance’’) 

t‘e/ni/lat "you drown" (ef Kato ícmn/mnáül/lat 
‘it floated there") 


Examples illustrating y- are: 


yi/dac "he dances”. (cf. Kato tc’/gtin/dac/kwan 
“he had danced”) 

yā/yácł/ga0 “I climb" (cf. Hupa ya/wit/kas 
“he threw up”) 

ya/yt/tla “it flies" (cf. Hupa na/win/tau it will 
settle down’’) 

ná/da/*yAct/t!à “I bathe” 

na/da/yil/é “we are bathing" (cf. Chipewyan 
na/ī/ginL/üL “take through the water”) 
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t'é/an/yAc/lAi "I'm sinking in the water" (cf. 
Hupa da/na/wil/lat “it was floating there”) 

yACL/ Áz "I've been sneezing” 

tclo/yit/siL/la “he pointed with his finger" 

ya/da/yit/dja “we are ashamed" 


SUBJECTIVE PRONOMINAL PREFIXES. There are three per- 
sons and two numbers (singular and plural), making six persons 
in all. The third persons, as we have seen, are indicated either 
by the absence of a pronominal element or by deictic prefixes 
which come between the adverbial prefixes and the first modal 
elements. There thus remain four persons (first person singular 
and plural, second person singular and plural) for treatment 
here. In the definite tenses the pronominal elements are 
appended to the second modal elements, with which they form 
a syllable, an inorganic A or 2, if necessary, serving to connect 
them. In the indefinite tenses the pronominal elements are 
appended to whatever element (adverbial prefix, deictic ele- 
ment, or first modal prefix in reduced form) happens to precede 
them. They never begin their syllable except in the com- 
paratively small number of cases in which the verb form, in- 
definite in tense, has nothing preceding the pronominal element 
or, in the case of the third person, nothing preceding the third 
modal prefix or verb-stem. When this happens, the second 
person singular and plural and the first person plural stand 
at the very beginning of the verb; the first and third persons 
singular, however, begin with an inorganic vowel 4-. 


First Person Singular -c- (cf. Hupa -w-; Kato -c-; Chipe- 
wyan -s-): 


t'e/0íc/ ya "I go" 

0ícL/t'al I kicked him" 

níc/ ya. “I come" 

dà/nAc/t'Àc "I go to bed" 

t'é/An/yAc/lAt "I am sinking in the water” 
yAct/l6 "I laugh" 
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ya/yAct/gAé ''I climb" 
tcr dac Irun 
nac/tlà “I swim, bathe’’ 
Acl/t!ó "I suck" 

ACL/ Áz “I sneeze” 


In definite tenses with 0- or z- as prefix the inorganic vowel 
connecting these elements with -c- is regularly 7; this is evi- 
dently due to the palatal quality of the -c-. In definite tenses 
with y- as prefix, however, the normal inorganic vowel, 4, 
is found, due, no doubt, to the velar position of the prefix. 
In the indefinite tenses the connecting vowel, if required, is 
always 4. Where we have nac- we are dealing with first modal 
ne-, reduced to z-, plus -c-, not with second modal n- plus -c-; 
contrast definite nic/ya with indefinite dd /nAc/t' Ac. 
Before s- sibilants -c- 1s assimilated to -s-: 


dó/As/se "I'm not crying" (« *4c/se) 


bic- goes back to original *sic- or *s4c-. When -c- came to 
stand before a dental consonant (d, t, D, it was assimilated to 
-s-, and the inorganic vowel preceding it assumed the form 4; 
this *s4s- then regularly became 640-: 


dà/040/dà "Iam sitting" 
ye/040t/lo “I break into laughter” 
na /^yà/0A40t/xwi “I vomit" 
t'e/040/lal/la “Tve been sleeping" 


Before third modal -/-, 02c- seems to be regularly retained (cf. 
0ícl/t'al above; @ict/st “I make"). Secondary sAs-, not shifted 
to 040-, is found, however, before 7(z) when this element is 
secondarily changed from third modal --: 


icla/sAsr/se "I cry" 


That sasl- here is equivalent to *s4sl-<*s4cl- is indicated by 
icla/0íl/se "you cry;' contrast 6@ét/t‘at “you kicked him," 
0ícl/t'al “I kicked him." 
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It is to be carefully noted that -c- (or its reflexes -s-, -0-) 
is in Chasta Costa found in both definite and indefinite tenses. 
There is no trace of an element corresponding to the Hupa 
-e- (-€-), Kato -i-, Chipewyan -7-, which are found in forms of 
definite tenses. It is quite probable that the -c- of the indefinite 
forms was extended by analogy. 


Second Person Singular i- (cf. Hupa -fi-, i. e. -g-; Kato 
-n-; Chipewyan n-, ne-, or nasalization of vowel: 


tfl/dac "wou run" 
l'à/yít/nà “you drink" 
nà/tclil/Llo “you write" 
na/da/wvyít/tlo “you bathe” 
nà/dít/tlo/t'e "you'll bathe” 
yà/ yíl/gA40 "you climb" 
ya/dil/yac “you are ashamed" 
nà/0il/si “you made, told" 
na/xwil/ye “you play" 
xwil/t “you believe it” 
xwAn/né/6iL/ya “you win" 
til/xwaé '*you cough" 


In all these cases the -;- connects a following third modal ele- 
ment (--, -l-, or -t-) with a preceding prefix. Examples of 
-1- beginning its own syllable are: 


il/ áz “you sneeze” 
ho/1l/t “stop!” 


If there is no third modal element, the -t-, lengthened to close 
-i-, closes its syllable: 


dà/ni/t'Ac “go to bed!” 
t‘i/lat "you are sleeping" 
dà/0i/dà "you are sitting” 
ya/yi/tla “you fly" 
dó/1i/se ‘‘you do not cry" 
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This 7-, 7-, is- only secondarily the second person singular 
subjective element. The original element was doubtless -n- 
(cf. Hupa), which was reduced to nasalization of preceding 
vowels; the inorganic vowel, when nasalized, took on t- timbre 
Finally, when nasalization disappeared, the t- timbre alone 
remained as the reflex of original -y-. Where, in many indefi- 
nite tense forms, the nasalized vowel was other than an inorganic 
one, there was nothing left of the -5-: 


do/ya/tla “you won't fly" 
na/xe "you paddle" 
nél/i "look at him!” (cf. nécl/i ''I'm looking at 
him") 
In such cases the second person singular fell together with the 
third, as in do/yá/t/a “he won't fly." 


First Person Plural (1)t-? (cf. Hupa it/d-, -d-; Kato d-; 
Chipewyan -f-, -d-?): 


t‘it/lat '*we are sleeping" 

IclAt/t'ít/041 ‘‘we wash ourselves" 

t‘e/nit/lat “we drown” 

dà/nít/t'Ac “we went to bed" 

ye/0ít/1 “we saw him" 

ya/yit/tla ‘we fly" 

t'é/An/yit/lat “we are sinking in the water” 
do/it/se “we are not crying” 


In Hupa and Kato regularly, and in Chipewyan often, the 
first person plural subjective pronominal prefix begins its 
syllable; in Chasta Costa it regularly ends its syllable, unless 
it has to stand at the beginning of the verb form, when it consti- 
tutes a syllable by itself (cf. dó/1t/se above; do “not” is inde- 
pendent adverb rather than prefix). 


4 ¢ is here unaspirated, and is thus etymologically identical with d. 
9 In Father Legoff's Montagnais paradigms -id- or -7t- often, in fact regularly, appears; 
-i- seems, as in Chasta Costa, to be organic. 
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If the prefix preceding the pronominal element ends in 
a vowel, the -1- disappears: 


do/yat/tla “we won't fly" 


This does not mean, however, that this -;- is to be considered 
an inorganic vowel, as is the casein Hupait/d-. If -it- is followed 
by third modal -t-, both -/- elements combine into a single -t-, 
and all that is left of the pronominal prefix is the -7-: 


l'a/yá/0it/nà “we drink" (contrast t'a/*á0t/mà 
"they drink") 


If the third modal element is -/- or -l-, -t- disappears and -i- 
is changed to -/-; thus the first person plural of 7- verbs and 
[- verbs is always formed alike. In Hupa and Kato third modal 
-- regularly becomes -/-, but d- is preserved; hence Hupa 
dil-, Kato dál-. In Chipewyan, however, as in Chasta Costa, 
-l- not only becomes -/-, but -t- disappears. For Chasta Costa 
this means that the second person singular and first person 
plural of /- verbs is identical, provided, of course, that there 
is no deictic prefix of plurality in the latter and that the verb 
stem does not change for the plural. Examples of /-verbs are: 


dà/de/0í1/10!; “we are sitting" (cf. Chipewyan de/0il/0*1 
"we are sitting") 

nà/dil/nic “we work" (cf. nà/díl/nic “you work") 

t‘tl/xwad “we cough" (cf. t'£l/xw40 “you cough") 

na/xwil/ye "let us play" (cf. nà/xwíl/ye “you play”) 

il/ Az “we sneeze” (cf. 11/43 "you sneeze”) 

na/da/yil/ét “we are bathing;" mà/díl/el "we'll bathe” 

tcla/ya/01l/se we cry" (cf. tcla/0íl/se “you cry”) 


Examples of 7- verbs are: 


yu/wis ya/dil/mi “we whistle" (cf. third person plural: 
ya / dÁl/ mà) 
nà/tchl/ L!o “we write" (cf. nà/ichi/L!o “you write") 
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If, in an indefinite tense form, the pronominal element is pre- 
ceded by a prefix ending in a vowel and is, besides, followed by 
third modal -/- or -/-, both -;- and -t- have to disappear and 
there is nothing left of the pronominal element except, in the 
case of ?- verbs, the change of -/- to -/-: 


nél/1 let us look at him!" (cf. nél/1 "look at him!’’) 
icla/yél/se, very likely misheard for tc!a/ydl/se “well cry" 
(cf. definite: tcla/ya/61l/se ‘‘we cry”) 


Second Person Plural 6- (cf. Hupa 6‘-; Kato 6'-; Chipewyan 
0-): 
t'6/lat “ye sleep" 
t'e/00/lal “ye have been sleeping" 
tl'e/nó/lat “ye drown” 
ya/yo/tla “ye fly" 
t'é/An/yo/lat "ve sink in the water" 
t'à/yà/00t/nà “ye drink" 
dó/o/se “ye are not crying" 


No aspiration was heard after ó in Chasta Costa. This does 
not seem due to faulty perception, as l- verbs keep their -/- 
after 0-, whereas, under similar circumstances, Hupa, Kato, 
and Chipewyan change -/- to -i- (0-l- becomes oi Indeed, 
in Chasta Costa L verbs change their -/- to -l- after second 
person plural 6-. Examples of ð- before l- verbs are: 


nà/dól/nic “ye work" 

na/da/yol/é “ye bathe;" nà/dól/el “ye will bathe” 
tl'ól/xwA0 “ye cough" 

nà/xól/yé/le “ye play" (for -xwél-) 

ol/ áz “ye sneeze” 


Examples of -/- becoming -/- after 6- are: 


ya/dól/ni “ye utter, make a sound” (cf. third person plural 
ya./ dÁl / ni) 

ne/xó/ol/1 “ye look at him" (cf. nél/i “youre looking at 
him") 
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When, in an indefinite tense form, 0- is preceded by a prefix 
ending in a, a and 6 contract to long à (which, it would seem, 
remains long even in closed syllables) : 


do/ya/tla "ye won't fly" (< *yao"-; cf. third person singular 
do/ya/tla with original yà-; and second person singular 
do/ya/tla < *yq- « *yaq) 

tcla/ydl/se/t'e “ye will cry" (cf. definite: tc/a/-à/00l/se 
"ye cry;' and contrast icla yá se "we'll cry" with 
short -a-) 


Third Person. As already noted, the third person, apart 
from possible deictic prefixes, is marked by the absence of any 
pronominal element. If the element preceding the third modal 
prefix or the stem consists of a consonant which must begin 
its syllable, an inorganic -4- is found between the two; if a 
- third modal prefix is absent, the syllable preceding the stem 
is closed by a consonant borrowed from the first consonant of 
the stem. Examples of third persons with -4- before a third 
modal prefix are: 


ya/dAl/yAc “he is ashamed” 
t Al/dAc ‘‘he runs" 
na/xwAl/ye “he plays" 
ya/yAl/gaé “he climbs" 
yu/wis dAl/ni “he whistles” 
t'à/yAt/nà “he drinks" 


Examples of third persons with -4- followed by an inorganic 
consonant are: 


dà/nAt/t'àc "he went to bed" (-t- is not third modal; cf. 
second person singular dà/mi/t'Ac) 

t'é/an/yal/lat “he is sinking in the water" (-[- is not third 
modal; cf. second person singular 1'é/An/wyi/lAl) 


First modal z-, reduced from ne-, however, has in several cases 
been found without following inorganic vowel and consonant. 
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In such cases it closes the preceding syllable, which may even 
belong to another word. Exemples are: 


dó/dat 'An/tle ‘‘not-anywhere there-is" (cf. Kato qn/t’é 
Vitis; Hupa i/te ‘there is") 

lán/do “nine” (really ta n/dé “one is-lacking’’); na/xAn/do 
"eight" (reduced from nd/xi n/do “two are-lacking’’) 
(cf. Kato n/do*/bási “it will not be," but also nát/do* 
"all gone") 

cíc/mAnéàn/dá' (=ci c/mAné n/da’) "I my-house is" (cf. 
Chipewyan ne/da “she sat”) 


If the verb form consists, properly speaking, of the stem alone, 
without prefix of any kind, an inorganic A- completed by a 
consonant that depends for its form on the first consonant of 
the stem is prefixed for the third person: 


As/sé/t'e "he must cry" («*se/t'e; cf. dó/As/se "I'm not 
crying" « *4c/se) 

do/wa/Al/lé’ “he will become" («*/6; do/wa is adverb 
not influencing form of verb proper. That -/- is here 
no third modal element is shown by forms like Hupa 
6/le “let him become") 


This 4- at the beginning of a third personal form appears also 
when the verb begins with a third modal element: 


Al/ áz “he sneezes” 


In this respect Chasta Costa differs from Kato, which need 
have nothing preceding the stem; with 4s/se compare Kato 
tce: “he cried." 

In the third person of definite tenses with second modal 
y- or n- prefix this element is followed by 2. in case there is no 
third modal prefix present. This goes back, without doubt, 
to nasalized -7- or -4-, in turn reduced from original -iy- (or 
-An-). This nasal element, characteristic of definite third 
personal forms (except such as have 6-, Athabascan s-, as second 
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modal prefix) is found also in Hupa (-72-), Kato (-dn-), and 
Chipewyan (-n-, -in-). Examples are: 


l'e/ni/lat "he drowns” (cf. Kato tc’n/nil/lat ‘it floated 
there," nmál- assimilated from mán-; t'e/ni/lat also 
“you drown’’) 

yi/dac “he dances" (cf. Kato tc’/gtin/dac/kwan “he had 
danced") 

ya/yi/tla “it flies" (cf. Hupa na/win/tau “it wil settle 
down;" yà/«íi/t!a also “it flies") | 

di/s'at' “it pains" (d?-«*dim-, contracted? from *de/- 
yin-; cf. Hupa du/win/tcat “it got sick") 


Rather hard to understand is: 
t'é/an/yal/lat “he is sinking in the water” 


One would have expected -yi-, not -y4l- (as seen above, -/- 
is not third modal, but inorganic). Is y4- reduced from first 
modal ye-, this form being indefinite in tense? 

In Hupa this -77- does not seem to be found before third 
modal prefixes; in Chipewyan -z- (-in-) may, however, occur 
before -/- and, as inferred from Father Legoff's Montagnais 
paradigms, also -/-. As for Chasta Costa, what examples are 
available on this point show that -1- does not occur before -/- 
(e. g. ya/yA4l/g40 “he climbs"). For 7- verbs I have no safe 
example. Before -/- it seems that -t- is present in some cases, 
not in others: 


iclo/wít/sir/la "he pointed with his finger" 
but, without -7-: 
na/da/yAt/tlé "he is bathing" 


On the whole, it seems possible that Athabascan -4n- (or 
-An-) was originally a more freely movable element than it has 


H Parallel in form to Hupa verbs belonging to Class I, Conjugation 1 D, in which 
prefixed first modal d- or deictic &?/- contracts with -in, w- (Athabascan y-) being lost. 
See Goddard, op. cit., p. 113. 
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become in e. g. Hupa, being required by certain verbs in their 
definite tenses, but not by others. This is suggested also by 
Father Legoff's Montagnais paradigms. 


THIRD MODAL PREFIXES. There are three of these: -#, 
-l-, and -t-; they always complete a syllable immediately before 
the stem. -ł- is characteristic of many verbs which are either 
transitive or, at any rate, imply activity directed outward; 
in some cases, however, this significance is not obvious. As 
we have seen, this -/- becomes -/- 1n the first and second persons 
plural. Examples of --(-r-) are: 

0ícl/t'al “I kicked him" 

10/40/dà cat nà/0il/si “story to-me you-told, made" 

nécl/i “Im looking at him" 

nat/dé “he washes (something)”’ 

nal/L/ó “he writes" 

iclÁl/t!o “he sucks" 

yu/wis dAt/ni “he whistles;' yú/wīs dact/nī “I whistle"? 

xwAn/né/0iL/ya “you win" 


If nothing precedes this element, it seems (unlike -/-) to begin 
its word without preceding inorganic 4-: 


do/wa/l/t'á/naAl "they wil be broken" (dé/wa is merely 
proclitic) 
t/t't "he is important” 


Verbs in -/- are regularly intransitive; they denote states 
of mind or bodily activities that may be thought of as self- 
contained, not directed outwards. A reflexive meaning is 
sometimes apparent. After first person subjective -c- (-s-) 
it always appears as -. Hence the first person singular, the 
first person plural, and the second person plural of -7- verbs 
and /- verbs are always alike (but contrast Bic, *sAcl- with 
sAst<*sAcl-). As -l-, when standing after s, becomes -/- also 
in the third person, the second person singular alone remains 


5 This verb is irregular, inasmuch as -/- does not occur in the second person singular: 
yu/wts di/ni “you whistle." 
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as an infallible criterion of whether a verb belongs to the GL 
class or l- class. Examples of -/- are: 


ya/dAl/yAc “he is ashamed" 
xwAcL/i "I beleve; xwil/i/ha "do you expect?" 
t Ál/dac "he runs" 
ya/yAl/gAé “he climbs" 
na/dAl/dé “he washed himself" 
Al/Az “he sneezes” 
t Ál/xwA0 “he coughs” 
na/xAt/da/yAl/et “they are bathing" 
na/xwAl/ye “he plays" 
na/dAl/nic “he works" 
tclásL/se "he cries;" ic/a/0íl/se "you cry" 
Icláct/se/t'e. “I'll cry; iclal/se/t'e “you ll crys 
ho/yAcL/t “I stop, cease;" hó/1l/1 “stop!” 

Verbs in -/- are also intransitive. Examples are: 
l'a/yít/nà “you drink" 
ye/ yát/ne/ la “he bit (it)”’ 
tclo/yit/siL/la “he pointed with his finger" 
qhodát/da0t/gàc “it lies thrown down on top, 

table-cloth”’ 
yáct/ló “I laugh" (-t/l6 may, however, represent 
original Athabascan -dló “to laugh”) 

ya/da/yit/dja “we are ashamed" 

There may be a passive significance in: 


qwÁt/tclAt/dja ‘‘whereon it is eaten, table" 


With iterative na-: 
na/ya/0Aet/xwi “I vomit" 


VERB STEMS. ‘The stems that have been determined for 
Chasta Costa are: 
-'d,-'a “to have position, to be" (cf. Hupa -az, -a; Kato 
-*a4*, -*a*): 0/'à/la "(one table) was" 
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-Ac "to bring" (cf. Hupa -an, An, -auw ''to transport 
round objects"; Kato song, -‘qc): yAn/na/’Ac “he 
will bring it” 

-An "to bring to a halt, stop" (perhaps another form of 
preceding stem): nà/ni/An “stop him!” 

-Az ‘‘to sneeze”: AcL/Az "I sneeze” 

-al "to come (cf. Chipewyan ~as, -‘az, -mms to travel, 
used of two persons only’’?) an/yi/’at “come on!” 

-él, -el "to bathe (plur. subject)" (cf. Chipewyan -el, -er, 
-üL “to move on the surface of water"): na/da/wíl/él 
"we are bathing" 

-% "to see, look at" (cf. Hupa -en, A; Kato gr “to 
look"): vye/0íc/1 "I saw him" 

-7 “to stop, cease” (cf. Hupa en, -iñ “to do, to act, to deport 
one's self" ?): Ahó/wAcr/i “I stop (laughing)”’ 

-1 "to believe, expect”: xwácL/i "I believe" 

-ya, -yAC, -yic "to go, come" (cf. Hupa -ya?, -ya, -yauw; 
Kato -yai, -ya, -yac): t'e/0íc/ya "I go; t'ac/yAc/t'e 
"I must go" 

-ya “to eat" (cf. Hupa -yan, -yási, -yauw; Kato -yan* -yil9): 
tclay/ye/Oic/ya “I eat;'  qhwAt/iclAt/dja( « -t/ya) 
‘‘whereon one eats, table” 

‘ya to win (cf. Kato yan "Kato Texts," p: 146, 1. 13; 
not listed in “Elements of the Kato Language"): 
xwAn/né/01L/ya “you win" 

-yan “to upset" (cf. Kato -yañ “to clear off" ?): do/wá/An/- 
na/yan/nAt “he will upset them" 

-ya, -yac “to be ashamed" (cf. Kato -yañ “to be ashamed"): 
ya/dAl/yAc “he is ashamed;" ya/da/yit/dja (<-t/ya) 
“we are ashamed" 

_-ye "to play" (cf. Hupa ye to dance"): na@/xwAl/ye “he 

plays” 

-lal "to sleep" (cf. Hupa -lal, Jor: Kato -lal, -laL): t'é0/- 
lat/la “he’s been sleeping" 

-lAt "to sink in water;" -lat "to drown’’ (cf. Hupa -lat, 
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-la "to float"): t'é/An/vyAc/l4At- "I am sinking;" Gei, 
nic/lat “I drown” 

-lé “to become" (cf. Hupa -len, Jop, -lū, -le; Kato Jg, 
-le): do/wa/Aal/lé’ ‘it will become" 

-lec “to wager, bet": né/tclüc/lec "UU bet you" 

-lec “to smoke": maAl/t'é/tclAt/tslAl/léc ‘wherewith it is 


smoked” 

-lð “to laugh, smile" (cf. Chipewyan -dlo, -dlok’): wít/lo 
“laugh! 

-Lló "to write” (cf. Hupa -Lon, -Lo, -Low, -Loti “to make 
baskets, to twine in basket-making;” Kato Lat, 


-Lo, -Lon): nali/L!ó "he writes” 

-nā "to drink" (cf. Hupa -nan, -niin; Kato -nqn): t'a/- 
yáct/nà "I drink" 

-nā “to lie" (cf. Kato noL/tn/ma* “were left" ?): qhwAt/ 
dasL/nà "it was lying on it” 

-ne “to bite, seize with one's teeth": ye/ydt/ne/la “he 
Ditta 

-ni -n ‘‘to make a sound, to say" (cf. Hupa ae, -n "to 
speak, to make a sound;" Kato -ni, -ne, -n, -nec, -niL): 
yü/wis dAt/nit “he whistles;'" å/djan “he says" 

-nic "to work": na/dAl/nic "he works" (cf. Montagnais 
-ni "exprime l'action des mains"? 

-04i “to wash oneself (plur. subject)" (cf. Hupa -sel, -sex 
"to be or to become warm;" Kato -sil "to steam," 
-sil, -sáL "to be warm"): iclat/tít/041 “we wash 
ourselves" 

-bet “to throw": yà/yí/0el “you threw" 

-se "to cry” (cf. Hupa -£cwiü, -tcwe “to cry, to weep;" Kato 
-tceG, -tce‘): tclásr/se "he cries" 

-sī "to cause" (cf. Hupa -tcwen, -tcwin, -tcwe “to make, to 
arrange, to cause Kato Aerm, -ict, -tciL): ndct/si 
"I cause” i 

-sit “to point with one’s finger”: tclō/yít/siL/la “he pointed 
with his finger” 


*: Father L. Legoff, ‘Grammaire de la Langue Montagnaise," p. 139. 
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-da’, da to sit, stay" (cf. Hupa -da?, -da; Kato -da, -dai): 
dà/0i/dà “you are sitting" 

-dAc "to run" (cf. Hupa dol, dot, -dauw “to pass along, 
to go, to come;" ‘Kato -dac "to travel"): t'4l/dac 
"he runs" 

-dac ''to dance" (cf. Kato -dac ‘to dance"): ni/dac “you 
dance” 

-de "to wash (sing. subject)" (cf. Kato -dec, del: nd/- 
dAl/dé “he washed himself" 

-t‘at "to kick" (cf. Hupa tar, -tál, -tár, -tal "to step, to 
kick;' Kato -tal‘, -tąL): 0ícl/t'àl "I kicked him" 

-l'Ac to lie down, go to bed" (cf. Hupa Aen, -tiñ, -tuw ''to 
lie down;" Kato -tin, -tác): da/nac/t‘Ac “I go to bed" 

-t'at "to break, go to pieces" (cf. Chipewyan -tar, -tál “to 
break"): do/wa/l/t'át/nal “they will be broken" 

-t'e “to want" (cf. Hupa -te “to look for, to search after"?): - 
dó/ucrL/te "Ido not want dé/ucr/t'e “what I want" 

-t'7 “to be, make valuable" (cf. Carrier ¢##/thi “thou makest 
him valuable, treatest him as important"): !/t'i 
yAn/na/'à "he brags” 

-tla *'to fly" (cf. Hupa Zou: Kato -t'ac, -t'a'): do/yác/t!a 
"I won't fly" 

-tle “to be of (that) sort" (cf. Hupa Ze: Kato -t’e): dd/dat 
'An/tle "there is not anywhere (one like him)" 

Aë "to swim, bathe (sing. subject)": mac/t/ó “I swim, 
bathe” 

TOR OR UC ert -iclAi/il6 he sucks’ 

20 “to sit (plur. subject)” (cf. Hupa -/se; Chipewyan 
-0°7): dā/de/0íl/tðli “we are sitting" 

sia? Ena apan (intr:)’ (cf. Hupa -icat, -ica “to be 
sick, to become ill”): di*/s’at‘ “(my eyes) hurt” 

-ya "to go about, live" (cf. Hupa -wat, -wa “to go, to go 
about;” Kato -ga, -gat):. na/ya “he goes about, lives” 

-xe "to paddle" (cf. Hupa xen, -xuw ''to float, used only 
of plural objects;" Kato -ke* “to bathe (plural only);" 
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Chipewyan -kī “to paddle a canoe, to travel by canoe"): 
nác/xe "I paddle" 

-x1040 ''to cough" (cf. Kato bës "cough," as noun; Carrier 

xwees): t'Al/xwA0 "he coughs” 

-xwi “to vomit" (cf. Carrier khu 
na/yà/040t/xwi "I vomit" 

-g40 ''to climb" (cf. Hupa -kas to throw"): yà/«w4l/g40 
"he climbs" 

-gAc "to throw”? (cf. Hupa -kas “to throw"): q/wAt/daét/- 
gàc “it hes thrown down on top, table-cloth”’ 


í 


‘vomiting,’ as noun): 


It will be observed that several verb stems are restricted 
in their use as regards number of subject (or object). This 
trait is characteristic of Athabascan, as also of other American 
linguistic stocks. 


DEFINITE AND INDEFINITE TENSES. My material on 
Chasta Costa is not full enough to enable me to give a satis- 
factory idea of its tense-mode system. It is clear, however, 
that absolute time (present, past, future) is quite subordinate 
to whether activities are thought of as taking place at some 
definite time (generally present or past) or are more indefinite 
as to time occurrence. Indefinite forms are apt to be used 
for general statements that apply irrespective of any particular 
time, for future acts, for negative (particularly negative future) 
acts, and regularly for imperative and prohibitive forms. The 
contrast between definite and indefinite present forms comes 
out in: 


definite: nd/da/yAct/tld “I bathe” (i. e. am now engaged 
| in bathing) 
indefinite: c4l/q!we na/dAct/tlo "Um used to bathing" 

(here bathing is not restricted as to time) 

definite: tc/a/sAsz~/se "I cry" 

indefinite: t'wi/dan As/se “I always cry" 

definite: yé6t/lo "he breaks into laughter" (i. e. laughs 
at one particular point of time) 

indefinite: yát/lo “he laughs" 
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| definite: xAt/t'é/lal/la “they have been sleeping" (may 
{ be said of them at moment of waking up) 
indefinite: xat/t' Al/la? “they sleep" 


Futures, as we shall see, are explicitly rendered by suffixing 
-l'e to present (generally indefinite) forms; but simple indefinite 
forms, particularly with adverbs pointing to future time, may 
often be used as futures in contrast to definite present forms. 
Examples are: 


f definite: na/da/yil/é “we are bathing" 
indefinite: nd/dil/et “we'll bathe” 
definite /0/40/dà cat na/6it/si “story to-me you-told”’ 
iindefinite: xún/dè t0!40/dā nAt mnácl/si "tomorrow story 
to-you I-tell" 
definite: n/ye/0ic/1 "I saw you" 
indefinite: xAL/tsli/dAn dd/wan/yAc/i '"this-evening I’ll- 
| see-you” 
definite: t'e/0ic/ya “I go” 
ae xun/dé t'ac/yAc “tomorrow I'll-go" 


Negative presents or futures are regularly expressed by pre- 
fixing do “not” to indefinite forms; when more explicitly future, 
-l'e is suffixed to them. Examples of indefinite forms preceded 
by do are: 


definite: tclac ya/yi/tla “bird is-flying”’ 

indefinite: dd/ya/t!a “he won't fly" 

definite: na/ya/0Adt/xwi “I vomit" 

indefinite: dd/na/yAct/xwi “I do not vomit" 

definite: /c/a/sAsL/se "Icry;' tc/la/0íl/se "you cry" 

ossa. dó/As/se ''I'm not crying;" dó/i/se “you're not 
crying” 

definite: ye/0ic/1 “I saw him;" c/we/0i/i “you saw me” 

indefinite: do/w4c/1 "I didn't see him;" dé/la/c/yi/1t 
“you didn't see me" 

definite: /'e/0íc/ya "I go;" t'é0/ya “he goes" 

indefinite: do/t'4c/yic "Ill not go;" do/t'4c “he won't 
go" («"t'A/ya4c) 


n————PÉÓÓN 
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Imperatives are simply second person subjective indefinite 
forms. Examples are: 


yi/i''see him!” c/wi/i “see me!" 

nél/i "look at him!" (identical with indefinite present: 
nél/1 “you're looking at him"); ne/cíl/i “look at me!” 

nà/ni/An “stop him!" 


Prohibitives are simply imperative forms preceded by /a: 
la/yi/i “don't see him!" 


First person plural indefinite forms may have hortatory signifi- 
cance: 


na/xwil/ye "let us play!” 


As regards form, definite tenses are primarily distinguished 
from indefinite tenses by the presence of second modal prefixes 
in the former, often also by the appearance of the first modal 
prefixes in a fuller form than in the latter; the presence of 
-I- Or -i- in certain third person definite forms may also be 
recalled. It seems, further, that certain adverbial prefixes 
which have a short vowel (even though in an open syllable) 
in definite forms lengthen it in corresponding indefinite forms: 


definite: ná/daj act) ilo "I bathe ma/da/wít/t!lo you 
bathe;" na/da/yAt/t!lo "he's mE 

indefinite: nà/dAct/t!ó' /t'e "I'll bathe;" nà/dtt/tlo/t'e "you'll 
bathe;” maà/d4t/tlo/t'e "he'll bathe” 

definite: na/da/yil/ét “we are bathing;  za/da/wól/él 
"ye are bathing;" na/xAt/da/yAl/et “they are bathing" 

indefinite: nà/díl/el. “well bathe;'" mà/dól/el “ye will 
bathe;" nd/xAt/dAl/et "they'll bathe” 

definite: tcla/ya/6tl/se "ewe cry;” tcla/yà/00l/se “ye cry" 

indefinite: /clü/yál/se “well cry;” tcla/wàl/se/t'e "ve will 


19 


cry 


These changes of quantity, however, are doubtless only second- 
arily connected with: change of tense, as indicated, e. g., by 
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tcla- in definite singular forms: !c/a/sAsL/se "I cry; tcla/- 
6il/se/ha “do you cry?" It is very likely that we are dealing 
here primarily with considerations of syllabic and quantitative 
rhythm or balance.™ 

In Hupa Goddard has exhaustively shown that verb stems 
often assume different forms for different tenses and modes. 
This is very likely also true to a considerable extent of Chasta 
‘Costa, but I have but little material bearing on this point. 
A quantitative change is found in: 


ee -él: na/da/yil/é “we are bathing" 
indefinite et: nà/díl/el “we'll bathe” 


-c characterizes indefinite forms in: 


definite -ya: t'e/0íc/ya “I go;" t'e/0i/ya "you go" 

indefinite -y4c: t'Ac/yác/t'e "I must go;" tt/yAc/t'e “you 
must go” 

negative indefinite -yic: dó/t'4c/yic “TIl not go;" lá/t/- 
yic "don't go!" 

(definite -ya: ‘ya/da/yit/dja(<-t/ya) “we are ashamed" 

indefinite -y4c: ya/dAcl/y4c “I am ashamed" 


=” 


PRONOMINAL OBJECTS. Pronominal objects are regularly 
prefixed to the verb. They come before deictic and first modal 
elements, but after adverbial prefixes. Thus, while not as 
thoroughly immersed in the verb form as the subjective pro- 
nominal elements, they cannot well be considered apart from 
it. The third person singular object is not designated. In 
form the objective elements are, on the whole, identical with 
the possessive pronominal prefixes of the noun. They are: 


Singular 1. c- Pivrale 407 
2. m"-, ne- rne E 
E Dow 


* Hardly stress accent as such. I cannot help feeling that such rhythmic phenomena 
will turn out to be of fundamental importance for Athabascan generally. 
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"He—them' or “‘they—them”’ is expressed by means of xī-. 
c- and n-, when standing at the beginning of a verb form, take 
no inorganic 4- before them (contrast subjective Ac-). 

The definite forms of yé0/i “he saw him" with combined 
pronominal subject and object are: 


With first person singular object: 


Sing. 2. c/*ye/0i/1''yousaw Plural 2. c/ye/06/% 
me” 
3. c/yéð/T 3. c/xa/yéð/ī 


With second person singular object: 


Sing. 1. z/we/0ic/1 L saw Plural 1l. mn/we/0ít/1 
you” 
3. m/*Yé0/1 3. n/xA/"*yé0/1 


With first person plural object: 
Sing. 2. n0/«e/00/i''you saw Plural 2. mo/yé/00/1 


Lr 


us 
3. nmo/*Yyé0/1 3. mo/xA/*vé0/1 


For z0/ye/00/1 “you saw us" one would have expected *n0/- 
ye/01/1. It seems that “ye saw us" has been extended in its 
usage to embrace also “you (sing.) saw us." It may indeed 
be that my data on this point rest on a misunderstanding, but 
there seems to be something analogous in Hupa. ‘You (sing.) 
are picking us up" would be expected in Hupa to be *yZn/no/- 
hil/liw (hil- assimilated from hiñ-). Instead of this form, 
however, Goddard lists yán/no/hol/luw, which is not identical 
with but seems, as regards its second ð- vowel, to have been 
influenced by yûn/nö/hö/lüw “ye are picking us up." ? 


With second person plural object: 


sing. 1. moó/wye/0ic/1'"I saw Plural 1. mo/we/0ít/1 


you (pl.)”’ 
3. nmo/*«é0/1/la 3. no/xA/yéeb/t/la 


55 Goddard, op. cit., p. 186. 
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With third person singular object: 
Sing. 1. ye/dic/i “I saw him" Plural 1. e/0ít/1 


2. wvye/0i/1 2. wvye/00/1 
3. wyé0/1 3. xi/wé0/1 


Whith third person plural object: 
Sing. l. xó/yé/0:c/1 "I saw Plural 1. xoó/wé/0:t/1 (heard 


them" also as x0/we-) 
2. wvye/00/1 2. xo/-*yé/00/1 
3. xi/dA/*60/31 3. xi/*é0/1/la 
Here again, one would have expected *xó/ye/0i/1 for “you 
(sing.) saw them." As it is, "you (pl) saw him” seems to be 


used also for “you (sing.) saw them," both forms being logically 
parallel in that both involve a second person—third person 
relation, only one of the two persons, however, being plural. 
Objective forms of indefinite tenses of this verb are: 


Whth first person singular object: 
do/wa/c/vyi/Ti/t'e "you'll see me" 
do/la/c/yi/t "you didn't see me" 
c/yi/t "see me!" 
c/ya/T/t'e "he'll see me" 

With second person singular object: 
do/wa/n/^*yác/1 “TIl see you" 

With third person singular object: 
do/wa/*vyác/1 “TIl see him" 
dö/yác/ī “I didn’t see him" 
dóo/yÁc/i/t'e "I won't see him" 
do/wa/yi/i/t'e ‘you'll see him" 
yi/i “see him!" 
ta/yi/t “don't see him!" 

Objective forms of indefinite tenses of ne-#-’7 “to look at” are: 

With first person singular object: 


ne/ cíl/1 “look at me!” 
ne/ cÁl/1 “he looks at me" 
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With third person singular object: 
néct/t "Um looking at him" 
dóo/nécl/1 “I'm not looking at him" 
nél/i ''you're looking at him;" "look at him!" 
nél/1 "let's look at him!" 
ne/xó/ol/1 “you (plur.) look at him" 
This last form may, likely enough, have been mistranslated 
for “you (plur.) look at them” (cf. xo/yé/00/1 above). 
Other forms with first person singular object are: 


cAst/si “he lets me, causes me to" 
cAsl/t'àl "he kicked me" 


With second person singular object: 
né/tclüc/lec "Ill bet you" 


PAsSIVES. As in Hupa, pronominal subjects of passive 
verbs are objective in form. From ne-i-'1 are formed: 


nés/ts!4l/1 "I am seen” ne/nó/ts! Al/1 “we are seen” 
nén/ts!At/i “you are seen” ne/nó/tslAl/1 “ye are seen” 
né! /ts! Al/1 “he is seen” ne/xó/tsl 41/1 "they are seen” 


ís/Al-, which appears in these forms, probably contains third 
modal -/- preceded by deictic ¢s/- implying indefiniteness of 
logical subject: ‘‘man sieht mich." Apparently connected 
with this £s/A1- is ts/Al- in: 


mAl/t'é/tclat/tslAl/lec ‘wherewith it is smoked, smoking 
utensils” 


VERBAL SUFFIXES. A number of enclitic elements of tem- 
poral or modal significance are found rather loosely suffixed 
to verb forms. These, so far as illustrated in our material, are: 


-t'e future particle (cf. Hupa -te, -teL; Kato -teL, -tē/le): 
AcL/ Áz/t'e "I shall sneeze” 
t'Ac/lál/t'e "I Shall sleep" 
nà/dAct/tlà'/t'e "I shall bathe" 
nécl/1/t'e "I'll look at him" 
dó/*vyAc/1/t'e “I won't see him" 
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nà/dÁcL/mic/t'e “I shall work" 

dō/nå/dacL/nic/t'e “I shall not work" 

iclácL/se/t'e "I shall cry" 

dor Ás/se/t'e "I'll not cry" 

iclül/se/t'e you will cry" 
-t'e seems to imply obligation to some extent, as well as simple 
futurity, as is shown by its translation as “must” in some 
cases: 

As/sé/t'e he must cry" 

t'Ac/ yÁc/t'e "I must go" 

U1/y4c/t'e "you must go" 
All forms with suffixed -/'e, it will be noticed, are indefinite; 
none has been found that is definite. 


-nAt seems to be used for future acts: 


do/wá/An/nà/ yan/nAl "he will upset them" 
do/wa/l/tát/nal "they wil be broken, go to 
pieces” 
-ha, -hā interrogative: 
na/xwil/ye/ha “are you playing?” 
t‘e/06/lat/ha “have ye been sleeping?” 
nō/ye/0ö/ī1/ha “did you see us?” 
nel/i/ha “did you look at him?” 
tcla/@tl/se/ha "did you cry?" 
dó/0/se/ha “are ye not crying?" 
As/sé/t'e/ha “will he cry?" 
tcla/yal/se/t‘e/ha ‘‘will ye cry?" 
t'à/yít/nà/hà “do you drink?" 
ha seems to both precede and follow 1n: 
ha/xwil/i/ha “do you expect?" 
-la probably inferential (cf. Hupa -xd/lan, -xo/lüii): 
l'e/040/lal/la “Tve been sleeping" (said on wak- 
ing up) 
Lá0/à/la “there was one (table)”’ 
txas/xé/la ‘‘(evidently) rich” 
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Probably also in: 
do/wi/la “of course" 


-la seems also to be used of simple narrative in past time, with 
very weak, if any, inferential force: 


tcld/yit/sit/la “he pointed with his finger" 

ye/ yát/ ne/la “he bit it” 

nAn/ná0/ yà/la “he went around it” 

no/yé0/i/la “he saw you (plur.)” (cf. n0/yé0/1 “he saw us") 

n0/xA/*vé0/1/la "they saw you (plur.)" (cf. nd/x4/yé6/t 
"they saw us’’) 

x1/yé0/1/la “they saw them” (cf. xz/yé0/1 “they saw him”) 


I do not know whether the contrasts in person and number 
found in the last three pairs of forms are real or only apparent. 


-le of unknown significance 
nà/xol/ yé/le “you (plur.) play" 


SYNTACTIC COMBINATION OF VERBS. ‘Two verb forms some- 
times combine syntactically, one depending on the other. The 
second verb is subordinate to the first in: 


dó/ucL/t'e nà/xwAcL/ye "I-do-not-want I-play,” i. e. “I 
don't want to play” 

hó/*AcL/1 vyAct/lo “I-stop I-laugh," i. e. "I stop laughing" 

hö/il/ī yit/lo “stop laugh!” i. e. “stop laughing!" 

ha/xwil/i/ha yAn/na/Ac ‘‘do-you-expect he-will bring?” 


It seems that sometimes the first verb, which is then a third 
personal form, acts as a sort of complementary infinitive to 
the second: 
ya/yi/tla 0icl/si "hees I-make-him," i. e. "I let him 
fly" | 
ya/yi/tla cAsl/si "hees he makes-me," i. e. “he lets me 
fly" 
l/tí yAn/na/'à “‘he-is-important he-has-for(?)," i. e. “he 
brags about him” 


EE) A LOGS 


1/t'ís" yAn/na/'à** xa/dat* ]1/tc !é.6° dó/dat*! 


Make important he has his own dog. '" Nowhere 
'An/tle*? na/ya® á/djAn.*! dé/ucL/t‘e% hí/t leg 
is like him , moves about," he says. "What I want that thing 


56 Wolverton Orton claimed not to know any regular Chasta Costa myth texts. The 
following, which is merely an English joke anecdote taken from a popular periodical that 
happened to be lying about and translated into Chasta Costa by Mr. Orton, will at least 
serve to give some idea of Chasta Costa word order and sentence construction. 

St, third modal element. -//7, verb stem. Cf. Carrier tit/tht "thou makest him 
valuable, treatest him as important.” 

58 yan- and na-, adverbial prefixes. -'a, verb stem. For za/'a- "to have," cf. Hupa 
nañ/a/te "you will have." ‘He has his dog made valuable, treated as important," i. e., 
"he brags about his dog."  Indefinite tense, because statement is general and does not 
refer to any one point of time. 

59 x-, third personal pronominal element. -a/daAt, reflexive possessive element. 

60 Possessed form of DG dog." Observe change of ł- to /-, and suffixing of -tcle. Cf. 
Hupa -liv/k(*!)e; Chipewyan rin/k'e. 

9! do, negative adverb. -dat, postpositive element. 

$274., reduced from 'a-, prefix used with verbs of saying, doing, and being. It is 
probably equivalent to indefinite demonstrative: ''(there is of) that (kind)." -n-, first 
modal element. -//e, verb stem. Cf. Hupa Zn/te "there is;" Kato qn/ft'e "it 1s;" Chipe- 
wyan an/t’e/hi/k’e “it was." Indefinite tense, because statement is general. 

5$ »g-, adverbial prefix. -ya, verb stem.  ''Moves about," i. e., “is living, is to be 
found": ''there is no (dog) like him anywhere." Cf. Hupa na/wa ‘‘they were there;" 
Kato na/ga/kwqn “he had walked;" Navaho na/Ga, i. e., na/ya, “he is going about” 
(quoted from Goddard, Analysis of Cold Lake Dialect, Chipewyan).  Indefinite tense; 
general statement. 

4 q-, prefix used with verb of saying; see note 62. dj-, third personal deictic prefix; 
or perhaps dja- = *dya-, reduced from *dye-, first modal prefix d- and third person deictic 
prefix ye-. -n, verb stem. Probably definite in tense, though it shows no second modal 
prefix; cf. Hupa present definite third singular a/den. 

5 de, apparently relative in force. u-, adverbial prefix. -c-, first person singular 
subjective element. -r-, third modal prefix. -/'e, verb stem. Indefinite tense; general 
statement. 

6 hī, demonstrative stem.  -//i, suffix applying, it would seem, to things. Perhaps 
hi/th is assimilated from *h1/tla; for -tla, cf. Chipewyan t/a "that; often used to point 
out one of several persons or things characterized by a descriptive phrase or clause." 


(335) 
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s/tslAn/na/'Ác" at/dac/ni/dan.* dë t'wi/dé*® La a/djan. 


to me he brings when I tell him." "Not everything," one says. 
H/th/ni*  maAn/mé/gle" t‘/yi/i.2 xat q!wAt/tc!lat/dja” 
Dog-owner around in house he looked around. Then table 
Lá0/àa/la^  maAn/mé'* was/xé  q!wát/da0t/gÀc*  na0/L!ó"r 
one there was in house. Good table-cloth, paper 
hi q'wÁt/dasL/nà'*  1i/yí/tc'u* ^ mal/t'é/tclat/tsA]/1éc.* 
that was lying thereon, that wherewith it is smoked. 


He, assimilated from c-, objective (or possessive) first person singular pronominal 
element. -ts/an, postposition. ma-, adverbial prefix. -'4c, verb stem. Cf. Hupa dd/- 
x0/liti/na/ta/auw “he won't carry." Indefinite tense; general statement. 

68 q-, asin notes 62 and 64. -i-,postposition; refers to implied third person indirect 
object of verb. -d-, first modal prefix. -c-, as in note 65. -nī, verb stem. -dAn, post- 
position; here used to subordinate verb. Cf. Hupa Zn/mnir/duw/ne “I am telling you." 
Indefinite tense; general statement. 

© fwi, pronominal stem denoting totality. -de, indefinite demonstrative stem. 

7024 “dog.” -tli/ni "one who has;" evidently contains common Athabascan suffix 
-n, -nī " person." 

"man “house.” -me/gle, compound postposition. 

72 ¢ first modal prefix reduced from /'e-. yi-, first modal prefix y- reduced from ye-, 
-i- remaining unexplained. -i, verb stem. According to this analysis, t /y?/1 is indefinite 
in tense; this seems hard to understand, as it refers to one act in past time. Another 
analysis seems more likely: /'-, instead of or misheard for /'e-, form regularly used in 
definite tenses; y-, second modal prefix; -7-, definite third person ending for y- verbs. 
Cf. Hupa tcit/te/we/iñ/il "he looked about as he went along.” 

73 ghwAt-, postposition “upon” used as adverbial prefix. /c/-, deictic prefix here indi- 
cating indefiniteness of object. -t-, third modal prefix presumably with passive force. 
-dja, from -ya after -t-, verb stem “to eat." ‘‘It is eaten thereon," 1. e., “table.” 

"^ ra, numeral “one,” to which verb proper, 0/d/la, is attached.  6-, second modal 
prefix. à-, verb stem. -/a, verb suffix. Definite past tense, because referring to definite 
point of time in narrative. Cf. Chipewyan de/*a/hi/k’e/lai “ (lake) was there." 

15 me, postposition. 

76 glwat-, as in note 73. da-, adverbial prefix. 6-, second modal prefix. -t-, third 
modal prefix. -gac, verb stem. Verb form (“it lies thrown on top”) used as noun. 

7 nà-, adverbial prefix. 6-, second modal element. -z/d, verb stem. Verb form 
(‘‘whereon there is writing") used as noun. 

7$ qglwat-, as in note 73. da-, adverbial prefix. s-, second modal prefix. -r-, third 
modal prefix; doubtless original -/- changed to -ł-, -r-, because of preceding s-, which in 
turn is prevented by it from changing to 0-. -nā, verb stem. Definite past tense. 

79 Analysis uncertain, presumably demonstrative in force. 

3 mal- “therewith” consists of pronominal stem m- followed by postposition -/-. 
t'e-, adverbial prefix. tcl-, deictic prefix indicating indefiniteness of object. -t-, consonant 
borrowed from following -ts/, to complete syllable begun by £c/-. ts/A/-, apparently passive 
in force. -lec, verb stem. Verb form used as noun: "smoking materials.” 
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txAs/xé/la* dó/at/th.? q!wAt/tc!lat/dja xá s/ts!an/na/Ac 
He was rich bachelor. “Table quickly he'll bring to me," 
dján/la* ií/th/ni. dó/LAn* xwacL/i* djAn/la dté/at/t!1/ni. 
said dog-owner. ` "Not much I believe it," said bachelor. 
né/tc!üc/lec. cé*/dji.” an/yí/ar* djAn/la i1f/th/ni tclo/wít- 
"I'll bet you." “All right!" ‘Come here!” said dog-owner, he pointed 
/sit/la® H  q!wÁt/tclat/dja  lát/dan* nan/nd0/ya/la™ 
with his finger. Dog table once he went around. 
xat  ye/yát/ne/la*? m4*/dan.%  1á  dján/la  dó/at/th/ni 
Then he bit it at edge. “Don’t!” said bachelor, 
t'wi/dé do/wa/na/yan/nat.™ do/wí/la** djAn/la q!wAt/tc!at/dja 


“everything he will upset.” "Of course," he said, “table 


H txas/xe, adjective stem "''rich;" perhaps related to was/xe “good.” -la, verb 
suffix of probably inferential value. 

? do, negative. at = at! “wife.” -t/i, noun suffix denoting “one who has." “One 
who has no wife," i. e., “bachelor.” 

8 djan, as in note 64. -la, verb suffix. 

D dë, negative. LAN, adverb “much.” 

85 xw-, adverbial prefix.  -c-, first person singular subjective pronominal element. 
-L-, third modal prefix; from -/-, because of preceding -c- (cf. note 98). -%, verb stem. 
Indefinite present, negative adverb preceding. 

86 ne-, second person singular objective pronominal element.  /c/ü-, adverbial prefix; 
very likely really compound of deictic element /c/- (indicating lack of specified object, 
namely wager) and modal 0-, #- denoting future imperative. -c-, as in note 85. -lec, 
verb stem.  Indefinite present, because of future or slight hortatory meaning: ''let me 
bet with you!" Cf. Chipewyan tūs/be “let me swim." 

87 With có*-, cf. Hupa -/wosi "good;' Kato -cósi “to be good.” 

88 an-, adverbial prefix. y-, first modal prefix. -i-, second person subjective pro- 
nominal element. -ar, verb stem.  Indefinite tense, used as imperative. 

8° /c/ó-, adverbial prefix; perhaps compound of deictic element tcl- (object pointed 
out is not specified) and first modal 6- of unknown significance. y-, second modal prefix. 
-i-, connecting element between second and third modal elements, characteristic of third 


person of definite tenses with y-. -t, third modal prefix. -siz, verb stem.  -/a, verb 
suffix. Definite past; marks point in narrative. 
9? Numeral adverb of fa “one.” -dan, postposition. 


91 nan- and na-, adverbial prefixes.’ -6-, second modal prefix. -yà, verb stem.  -/a, 
verb suffix. Definite past; refers to definite point of time in narrative. 

92 ye-, adverbial prefix. ya-, second adverbial prefix. -t-, third modal prefix. -ne, 
verb stem.  -/a, verb suffix. According to this analysis, this verb is indefinite in tense, 
which is difficult to understand. More plausibly, yat- may be considered as misheard 
for yAt-; y- second modal prefix. In that case, it is definite past. 

% ma?-, noun stem ''edge." dan, postposition. 

% dō/wa, proclitic adverb indicating futurity, probably not with absolute certainty. 
na-, adverbial prefix. -yan, verb stem. -nał, verb suffix. Indefinite in tense, because 
future in meaning. 

% Adverb containing inferential -/a. 
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dd/wa/an/na/yan/nat*® t'wi/dé dō/wa/ł/t'át/nał" 0Ak/gwé 


he will upset, ' everything will go to pieces, in fragments 
s/ts!an/na/Ac. ha/xwil/í/ha* AL/tca/yi®  yAn/na/Ac™ 
he will bring to me. Do you expect big thing he will bring here 
la/mé/gle/ca."! was/xe HH. nà/ní/An'" nà/ní/An- djAn/la 
all in one time? Good dog." “Stop him, stop him!" id 
dó/at/th/ni.  do/dá/gle** na/nÁc/An!* dján/la R/rR/m 
bachelor. “Unable I stop him," said dog-owner, 
t'wi yAn/na/Ac/t* SCH xwAn/né/6iL/ya'" EE dë/at/tR/m. 
“all he will bring here.’ “You win, bachelor 


% As in note 94, except that another adverbial prefix, an-, is present. 

?! dó/wa and -nAl, as in note 94. #-, third modal prefix. -fat, verb stem. 

% ha, interrogative adverb.  xw-, adverbial prefix. -i-, second person singular sub- 
jective pronominal element. -/-, third modal prefix. -7, verb stem. -ha, interrogative 
suffix. Indefinite present in tense. 

9 4-, of unknown significance. L-, prefix common to several adjectives.  -icà/»yi, 
adjective stem “big.” 

100 yan- and na-, adverbial prefixes. -Ac, verb stem. Indefinite tense, because point- 
ing to future time. 

101 ja, numeral stem ''one." -me/gle, compound postposition. -ca, found also with 
ła alone: łåt/ca “one.” 

102 na-, adverbial prefix. n-, first modal prefix. -?-, second person singular subjective 
pronominal element. -An, verb stem. Imperative mode. 

13 Adverb containing negative dó-. Perhaps -g/e is postposition (cf. -me/q/e). 

1^ ng-, n-, and -An, as in note 102. -c-, first person singular subjective pronominal 
element. Indefinite in tense, because of preceding negative adverb. 

15 Asin note 100. -/'e, future suffix; here used because idea of futurity is more explicit. 

106 xwan-, adverbial prefix. ne-, first modal prefix. 6-, second modal prefix. | -1-, 
second person singular subjective pronominal element. -z-, third modal prefix. -ya, 
verb stem. Definite present in tense. 


APPENDIX. 


A few Galice Creek words were obtained from Mrs. Punzie, 
a few Applegate Creek words from Rogue River Jack. These 
two Athabascan dialects are probably practically identical. 
$ indicates something acoustically midway between s and c; 
r (tongue-tip trilled) and / occur as reflexes of Athabascan 7; 
nasalization (indicated by ‘) seems to occur. k‘ and k‘w are 
found as contrasted with Chasta Costa x and xw. 


GALICE CREEK. 


ya'/k'àás "seeds (sp.?);' said to be called banar or bdyu 
in Chinook Jargon 

tcla/ba/a/k‘wa’s ‘‘brush used.for medicinal purposes (sp.?)’’ 

Llo'/dái '"tar-weed" (cf. Chasta Costa Lr/o'/dé; Hupa 
Lo/daitc) 

yél/ yat/tslai/ yè "sunflower" (cf. Chasta Costa tc!/At/yat/ts/é) 

gus ''camass" (cf. Chasta Costa g00; Hupa kos ''bulbs'"') 

dál/si "pine" (cf. Chasta Costa d4l/si; Kato dil/tcik) 

là /Lli '"pine-nut'" (cf. Chasta Costa mnd/ L/e) 

dé/re$ manzanita (cf. Chasta Costa dA4/n4c; Hupa 
din/niw; Kato tán/nác) 

mda’ tsli "cat-tail'" (cf. Chasta Costa mAt/tc!/t) 

$á$/da' "oak" (cf. Chasta Costa các/dà') 

l/dá/ge "acorn" (perhaps misunderstood; cf. Kato r/tac 
"black oaks’’) 


APPLEGATE CREEK. 


k'á' /tc'u goose" (cf. Chasta Costa xà'/tc'á; Kato ka‘) 
dác/tc'à “grouse” (cf. Chasta Costa dac/tc'ú; Kato d4c/- 
tco) 
(339) 
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dAc/T é! /tc'u '"bob-white, quail” 

Eloi /díc/tca/sv& “ruffed grouse, pheasant” . 

k'án/ta/tc'u "pigeon" (cf. Kato kwit/yint) 

do/s’An/tsla/ya ‘‘screech-owl”’ 

st/tcle/les “kingfisher” 

iclà/ ke/di ‘‘red-headed woodpecker” 

tca@’ /wdc/tc(!)e “sandhill crane" (cf. Chasta Costa sa@’/was/- 
ts/é) 
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